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Extracts from the last edition (1833) of the “Complete Grazier.”’ 


ON THE BREEDING, REARING, FATTENING, 
AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF NEAT CAT- 
TLE. 


[Continued from page 336 Vol. II.] 
Of soiling neat cattle. 


The advocates of this system support it by the 
following arguments, which certainly merit the 
closest attention of the grazier. ‘That: 

I. By introducing the practice of soiling, a very 
considerable. saving of land will be effected; one 
acre of cut grass soiled being equal to three acres 
used as pasture; and one acre of’ cut clover being 
equal to two acres pastured, even of the same 
field, and sown with the same grass, the clover 
not being trampled upon, and growing so much 
faster than if it were often corroded with the teeth 
of an animal, or the young leaves nibbled off before 


they are sufliciently formed. It has even been af-! 
) y ‘ez|Dut greatly the reverse. Thus grass, or other 


firmed that siateen acres of cut clover and tares 
will feed as many horses and cattle as thirty-six 


acres of the same kind of grass would do, if used | 
in pasturage;* and that as all plants draw much of) 


their food from the atmosphere by means of their 
foliage, they are deprived of their chief support 
and never attain perfection, if the herbage be 
trodden before it has arrived at maturity. 

If. There is also a very considerable saving in 
ihe quantity of food consumed, as well as a greater 
variety of plants eaten, and consequently prevent- 
ed from running to waste: for when animals are 


suffered to go upon the field, many plants are ne- 


cessarily trodden under foot and bruised, or partly 
buried in the earth; in which state they are greatly 
disrelished by cattle, and are suffered to run to 
waste; a circumstance which never could occur, if 
the practice of cutting were adopted. 

And if the consumption of plants be the object 
principally regarded, it is obvious that the benefits 


thence to be derived will be very great; for expe- 


rience has clearly proved, that cattle will eat with 
avidity many plants, if cut and given to them in 


the house, which they never would touch while 
growing in the field: such are the dock, cow-pars- 


these plants as soon as they are brought in ftom 
the field, and before they can have. possibly had 
time to become hungry. It is also well known 
that many of our best and finest grasses, whith, 
when young, form a most palatable food to cattle, 
are, if once suffered to get into ear, so much dis- 
liked by them, that the beasts will never taste 
them unless compelled by extreme hunger. And 
as, in most pastures, many of these grasses ripen 
through delay, their produce is, of course, inevita- 
bly lost to the grazier; whereas, if cut down by 
the scythe in proper time, not one plant will be 
suffered to get into that nauseating state, and con- 
sequently no waste can be sustained from this 
cause. 

In addition to the preceding observations, it may 
be remarked, that those few plants which are to- 
tally disregarded by one class of animals, so as to 
be rejected by them, even in the house, will not, 
on that account, become less acceptable to others, 


food, that has been blown or breathed upon by any 
animal fora considerable time, becomes unpleasant 
to other beasts of the same species, but not so to 





'stock of another class or variety; for them, indeed 


it appears to acquire a higherrelish. Even great. 
er defilement by one animal seems to render food 
more acceptable to others; for straw, which in a 
clean state has been refused by cattle, acquires 
such a relish, if employed as a litter for horses, 
|that they seek for it with avidity. Hence it hap- 
| pens, that the sweepings of the stalls from one 
‘animal supply a pleasing repast for those of ano- 
‘ther kind, which can be easily removed from one 
‘to the other, if the plants are consumed in the 
-house, but which must otherwise have been lost 
‘inthe field. And this peculiarity may, as we 
‘shall shortly have oceasion to show, be employed 
to answer another useful purpose. 

| JIL. With regard to the influence produced by 
soiling on the healih and comfort of cattle, the ba- 
lance is conceived to be clearly in favor of the cut- 
ting system, when Fite ae | with that of pas- 
turing. 'Thus, they are not liable to be blown or 
hoven, or to be staked or otherwise injured by 





ley, thistles, nettles, and numerous other plants; breaking fences: and it is well known that when 


yet, on the other hand, it is known that they will 


animals are exposed tothe sun, in the open air, 


eat food, when thrown to them on the ground, they are not only gre vif Peeper see on many 


which they will reject when given in the stall, OCC@s!0nS by the heat, 


We confess, we know not to what circumstance arms of flies, gnats and hornets, which, as well 
this can be attributed; but the fact is, that the ani-| 2S the terrible gad-fly,* drive them into a state of 
mals will eat them without exhibiting any marks  Petturbation little short of madness, that obvious- 
of dislike or reluctance, even when they are not ly tends to impede their thriving. At other times 
pressed by hunger; and they often greedily devour. they are hurt by chilling blasts, or drenched by 





cheerlegs rains, which retard their feeding. Un- 
‘der proper management, in well constructed stalls, 


_ * Sinclair, vol. II p. 19. An experiment is recorded |all these evils would be alike removed, and they 
in “the American Farmer,” (vol. If.) from which it} would be keptin a uniform state of coolness, tram- 
appears, that seventeen acres of land, under the soil-| quillity, and ease, so as to make the same quantity 


} 
| 


ing system, supported as much stock as had previous-| of food go farther in nourishing them than it other- 


ly required fifty; and Sir John Sinclair mentions a sin 


gular coincidence in another trial, in which thirty-three 
head of cattle were soiled, from the 20th of May to 


o | 


‘wise would have done. Lastly, by judiciously 
mingling green and succulent vegetables with dry 











the Ist of October, 1815, on seventeen acres anda half, — — nears os 


of which fi 
Agriculture, p. 487. 


Vor. II.—30 


fty were necessary in pasture. Code of *The (@strus bovis of Linneus, sometimes called 


the breeze. 


it are also annoyed by ° 
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and nourishing food, as circumstances may require 
it, and by varying the diflerent articles so as to 
provoke an appetite, not only the health, but also 
the thriving of the creatures will be greatly aug- 
mented beyond what they could have been by 
any other mode of treatment. 

V. The proportioned increase of manure ob- 
tained by soiling and stall-feeding, further evinces 
their superiority over pasturing. Manure is the 
lifé and soul of husbandry; and when tillage 1s an 
object of attention, there can be no comparison be- 
tween the two modes of consumption, especially 
with regard to the manure obtained by soiling 
live-stock, during summer, with green food; for, in 
consequence of the increased discharges of urine 
during that season, the litter, of whatever sub- 
stance it may consist, is speedily converted into 
dung. And there can be no doubt, but that the 
quantity of manure made during the summer may, 
by constructing proper reservoirs for the reception 
of the stale, and by throwing this at leisure times 
over the litter, be made to equal, if not exceed, the 
produce of the dung accumulated during the win- 
ter. The quality must depend on the nature of the 
food. 

V. With regard to the quantity of herbage af- 
forded from the same field, under the cutting or 
were systems, the balance will be found equal- 
y in favor -of the former. All animals, it is well 
known, delight more to feed on the young and 
fresh shoots of grass than on such as are older. 
Hence it invariably happens, that those patches in 
“comep os which happen to have been once eaten 

are, in the beginning of the season, are kept 
very short throughout the remainder of that sea- 
son, by the animals preferring them to other parts 
of the field where the grass is longer; so that the 
latter are often suffered to continue ina great mea- 
sure untouched. Another circumstance, however, 
which is not very generally known, is, that grass 
—even the leafy parts of it—when it has attained 
a certain length, becomes stationary; and, not- 
withstanding it will retain its verdure in that state 
for some months, yet, were it cut, it would have 
continued in a constant state of progress, propor- 
tioned to the frequency of its being cropped.* Ex- 
periments have, indeed, been brought forward to 
prove that with clover, rye-grass, lucerne, and 
tares, double the number of cattle may be support- 
edin much better condition when cut than when 
pastured; and from the results of other trials, it 
appears to be equal to five, or even a larger num- 
ber. Many exaggerated statements have, indeed, 
. been produced in support of the system of soiling; 
but, without attaching implicit faith to these, we 
are convinced, from actual observation, that, by 
judicious management in this respect, the profits 
of the grazier may be largely augmented. 

The practice of soiling and stall-feeding cattle 
has been adopted, to a considerable extent, on the 
continent, by Baron von Bulow and others; the re- 
sult of whose expenence is inserted in the first 
volume of the “Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture,” by Dr. Thaér, physician to the 
electoral court of Hanover, and which, he ob- 





* See Dr. Anderson’s Essays on Agriculture, &c. 
Vol. II. Disquisition V. where this interesting fact is 


corroborated by experimental proofs, which our limits 
forbid us to introduce. 





served, has proved the following facts to be incon- 
trovertible. 

1. “A spot of ground which, when pastured 
upon, will yield sufficient food for only one head, 
will abundantly maintain four head of cattle in 
the stable, if the vegetables be mowed in proper 
time, and given to the cattle in a proper order. 

2. “The stall-feeding yields at least double the 
quantity of manure from the same number of cat- 
tle; for the best and most efficacious summer ma- 
nure is produced in the stable, and carried to the 
fields at the most proper period of its fermentation; 
whereas, when spread on the meadow, and ex- 
hausted by the air and sun, its power is entirely 
wasted. 

3. “The cows used to stall-feeding will yield a 
much greater quantity of milk, and increase faster 
in weight, when fattening, than when they go 
into the field. 

4, “They are less subject to accidents, do not 
sufler by the heat, by flies and insects, are not af- 
fected by the baneful fogs, that are frequent in 
Germany, and bring on inflammations; on the con- 
trary, if every thing be properly managed, they 
remain in a constant state of health and vigor.” 

The facts and inferences above stated fully prove 
the advantages of soiling. It ought not, however, 
to be concealed, that there are some inconve- 
niences attendant on the soiling and stall-feeding 
of cattle; such as, for instance, the additional labor 
and expense incurred by cutting and carting the 
green vegetables home to sheds, both in winter 
and summer. But these are compensated, in a 
tenfold degree, by the increased value of the food, 
the thriving of the cattle, the making of the dung 
under cover, and having reservoirs in which to 
catch the urine. With this management, one 
good acre of turnips will produce an excellent 
dressing for at least an acre of land, and with a 
very small portion of hay, will completely winter- 
fat an ox of fifty score. If fed on the land, two 
acres of tolerable grass may fat an ox, but not so 
well, nor will he be forwarded so fast in flesh, if 
exposed to the weather in cold and wet seasons, 
as if kept dry and moderately warm; and the dress- 
ing will be very partial and precarious. Further, 
where large quantities of food are accumulated to- 
gether for a considerable time, it is objected, that 
they are liable to fermentation, and of course to 
waste; such are cabbages, turnips, and other roots; 
so, where tares are left on the ground, they are 
liable to become podded, in consequence of the 
butt-ends of the vegetables being of a coarse na- 
ture, and in a decaying condition, in which state 
they are uniformly refused by beasts. But these, 
and many other disadvantages that might be men- 
tioned, may be obviated by paying due regard to 
the storing of the various vegetable crops, and to 
their economical consumption. It has likewise 
been objected, even by persons who in general ap- 
— of soiling and stall-feeding, that cattle will, 

y confinement during the summer months, be too 
much heated, and that their health will be aflect- 
ed; but stalls may be so constructed as to admit a 
regular circulation of air, and yet shelter them 
from the attacks of flies. ‘The cattle may also be 
allowed the freedom of an open yard. Indeed, in 
that season, fold-yards, with open sheds, are much 
to be preferred to stalls. ‘This is the practice in 
Yorkshire, where the management of stock is well 


‘understood; and there are not wanting many ex- 
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perienced graziers who prefer air during the ut- | 
most inclemency of winter. Air is, indeed, indis- 

yensably necessary to the preservation of the 

iealth and the speedy fattening of animals; for, if 
kept too hot, they will perspire profusely, and their 

hides willitch; this vexes them exceedingly, and 

necessarily retards their quick feeding, yet some 

very eminent graziers have pursued this plan with 

considerable success.* 

W hen grass (whether natural or artificial) is to 
be given, it ought to be cut in the morning for the | 
evening food, and in the afternoon for the morn- 
ing; the afternoon crop should be carried to the | 
barn, or some other convenient place, and spread | 
out in order to exhale its superfluous moisture}; 
and, in rainy weather, both crops must be taken 
off the ground. Attention, however, ought to be 
paid to the due proportion to be cut; and, until that 
tact be ascertained, it is a good plan to measure 
each mess, and to chalk down the quantity in 
weight, which the basket, cart-body, or other 
vehicle employed for carrying food, contains of the 
various articles used for that purpose. The prac- 
tice will, at least, have a tendency to teach farm- 
servants to observe method, the value of which is 
of considerable importance 1n all business, and in 
none of more than in the various branches that 
are connected with husbandry. In the early part 
of the season, when tares and clover are either in- 
adequate to the support of the stock, or that it 
may be thought expedient to change them gradu- 
ally from dry to greén food, a portion of these 
grasses may be mixed with the hay or straw on 
which the cattle are fed; and, if the mixture be 
made up over night, the dry provender will be 
found to have acquired a sweet vegetable taste, 
and to be rendered so moist and palatable as to be 
more readily eaten. 

As the various grasses peculiarly calculated for 
grazing or soiling cattle, will be particularly detail- 
ed in a subsequent Book,t we proceed now to 
state a few of those articles which have been 
found most useful for the purpose of winter or 
etall-feeding, or of feeding in the farm yard. 


Of stall-feeding neat cattle. 


This branch of the grazier’s management be- 
gins towards the end of October, and lasts for 
about seven months, that is, till the commence- 
ment of May. Of all vegetable productions, 
good hay is undoubtedly the best for fattening cat- 
tle, though such hay, except on the most Juxuriant 
soils, will rarely be found capable of fattening 
animals when finishing off for the market, unless 
judiciously combined with cabbages, carrots, par- 
snips, turnips, or similar succulent plants; or oil- 
cake. Barley, rye, oat or pea-meal, if mixed to- 
gether, in about equal proportions, with the occa- 
sional addition of a smal! quantity of bean-meal, 
may likewise be given with advantage, in the 
ratio of a quartern, or at most half a peck, to each 
head of cattle, in conjunction with cut hay, if the 
price will admit. Of the last-mentioned article it 
may be observed, that the hay made from grass 
mowed after the cattle, is usually employed for 
feeding live-stock at the beginning of winter; the 
best being reserved for the spring; and where a 


een 








* See the following Chapter. 
t Book IX. 


'see Book LX. Chap. VI. 


handful of salt has been thrown over. each load, 
when stacked, so grateful is this to them, that they 
have been known to prefer poor hay salted to 

hay unsalted, Salt acts as a condiment, which 
appears to assist the digestion; and, from the avi- 
dity with which ruminating animals eat it, nature 
seems to have intended it for their benefit. 

One of the most luxuriant of all vegetable pro- 
ductions 1s the cabbage with its numerous varieties, 
whieh, when combined with cut pea or oat straw, 
has been found singularly usetil as winter fodder 
for store stock; and which, with the addition of 
good hay, will fatten oxen or bullocks in the short 
space of five months, besides yielding a larger 
quantity of manure than almost any other. article 
used for winter feed. 

Parsnips have been employed not only for feed- 
ing store cattle, but particularly for fatting oxen, 
which eat them with great appetite; the benefit 
thence derived being, in the estimation of some 
graziers, nearly equal to that obtained from oil- 
cake: but they are apt to cloy the appetite, and 
should therefore be given with other food, or if 
alone, they should not be continued for along time 
together. In Jersey, where they are largely used 
as food for all animals, bullocks are fattened on 
them in three months. ‘The flesh is considered 
superior to any other beef, and commands an ad- 
ditional price. To hogs, they are given at first 
raw, and afterwards boiled, or steamed, and dur- 
ing the last fortnight with bean oroat-meal. ‘The 
animal is thus sufficiently fatted in about six 
weeks; the flesh is more esteemed than that pro- 
duced by other means, and is said not to waste in 
boiling.* 

Next to parsnips we may class the carrot; a 
most useful root, the produce of which is so abun- 
dant that, according to an account of Mr. Young, 


four bullocks, siz milch kine, and twenty work- 


horses were fed, a‘few years since, at Partington, 
in Yorkshire, for about five months, with carrots, 
the produce of three acres, with no other addition 
than @ little hay throughout that period. He adds, 
that the milk was excellent in point of quality and 
flavor; and the refuse or waste, with a small quan- 
tity of other food, fattened thirty swine.t 
Mangel-wurzel comes next in order in feeding 
crttle: indeed, in some late experiments it has been 
found superior to carrots, and nearly equal to par- 
spipe-t 


‘urnips, especially Swedes, also supply a nu- 


tritive article of winter food; though, from their 


penne moist nature, they require to be com- 
ined with cut hay, to which a little barley or oat- 
meal may occasionally be added. 





* Quayle’s General View of the Norman Isles. 


{This is one proof, among many, of the vague 
manner in which experiments are often related, and 
consequently of the little reliance to be placed on 
them, when all the details are not accurately stated. 
Without at all meaning to depreciate the value of car- 
rots, the excellence of which, as food for eattle, is now 
universally admitted, it cannot escape observation, that 
they must, in this instance, have been accompanied by 
no small quantity of hay; for only allowing one bushel 
of carrots per day, to each beast, the quantity would 
amount to 4500 bushels, exclusive of the swine; thatis, 
1500 bushels per acre, or about three times the amount 
of a good crop.—Ep. 


{ For an analysis of the different roots and grasses, 
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In the county of Norfolk, however, which has | piece of old ley-ground, or olland, as it is there 
long been celebrated for its turnip husbandry, there | called; preferring the loss of the teathe to checking 


ure very great numbers of cattle annually fattened 
for the London market, on little other food than 
turnips, which are given to them whole, and in a 
raw state; and it rarely happens that any animal is 
choked, or otherwise injured, by roots sticking in 
the throat. When this accident occurs, the prac- 
tice is to pour a_ horn full of salt and water down 
the beast’s throat; and in case that does not suc- 
ceed, a similar quantity of sali and melted grease, 
such as hog’s lard, or any common grease, or oil, 
is used, which preparation has rarely been found 


to fail of procuring relief to the animal in danger of 


suffocation. 

The Norfolk method of turnip-fullening catile is 
threefold:*—according to the first plan, the roots 
are thrown on stubbles, grass lands, and fallows, 
to cattle abroad in the fields. This is the prevail- 
ing practice, a great part of the cattle fed in that 
district being fatted shia it requires the least at- 
tendance, and is allowed to be beneficial to light 
lands. 

The general practice in the county of Norfolk is, 
to begin with the wheat stubbles, on which turnips 
are usually thrown, till they are broken up for fal- 
low or barley. The next. throwing-ground is fre- 
quently the harley stubbles, which receive the bul- 
locks, (i. e. fatting and fatted cattle,) as the wheat 
stubbles are sealed in, and retain them until they 
are, in their turn, broken up for a turnip fallow. 
from Christmas till early in April, the clover leys 
only are thrown upon: and afier these are shut up, 
in order to acquire a bite of grass for the unfinish- 
ed bullocks, the turnip fallows sometimes become 
the scene of throwing. 

Occasionally, however, the farmers deviate from 
this mode; some objecting to the throwing of tur- 
nips on land intended for those roots the following 
year, under the apprehension that it produces the 


disease termed anbury.t In this case the clover | 
leys succeed the wheat stubbles, some part of 


them being kept open till the turnip crop is finished 
in the spring. Sometimes young clover fie!ds are 
thrown open; but this is regarded as bad manage- 
ment, unless the season is remarkably dry, and 
the surface of the earth is perfectly sound; nor is it 
often done unless there happens to be no clover 
stubble in the vicinity of the turnip piece. 

But though the soil of Norfolk is, in general, 
very dry, the farmers of that district are some- 
times inconvenienced, in wet seasons, for clean 
ground on which to throw their turnips; and not- 
withstanding the value of teathe,t when the land 
will bear the bullocks, instances have occurred 
where farmers have requested their neighbors to 


allow them to throw turnips upon a contiguous | 








"* Marshall’s Rural Economy of Norfolk, vol. i. p. 
287. 
+ The nature and probable cause of this affection in 
turnips will be stated in Book IX. Chap. V. Sect. I. 
where the culture of those roots is discussed. 


t “‘ This is an important word in Norfolk husbandry, 
for which our language has no appropriate synonym: 
it denotes the fertilizing effect of cattle upon the land 
on which they are foddered with any kind of food; 
whether such fertilizing effects be produced by their 
dung, their urine, their treading, or by their breath, 
perspiration, and the warmth of their bodies.”°— Mar- 
shall’s Norfolk, vol. i. p. 34. 


his bullocks. . On this account, therefore, Mr, 
Marshall recommends, in laying out a farm upon 


ithe Noriolk plan, so to intermix the crops, that 
there shall be at least two pieces of ley in the 


neighborhood of each piece of turnips. 

‘The turnips are thrown on the land in the fol- 
lowing manner: a cart enters on one side of a 
close, in which stands a boy, who, as the vehicle is 
going regularly to the other, throws the roots out, 
with their tops and tails on, as they are drawn out 


of the ground; giving every part an equal share, 


and never throwing twice in the same place, until 
the whole has been gone over. In the commence- 
ment of the throwing season, while there is yet an 
abundance of grass for lean stock, the usual prac- 
tice is, to keep the fatting beasts constantly in the 
same piece of wheat stubble, a fresh supply of roots 
being given to them every day, or every second 
day at farthest. 

W hen the clover stubbles are cleared from grass, 
and the store cattle begin to require assistance from 
the turnips, the fatting cattle have followers, i. e. 
rearing cattle: lean bullocks, cows, or store sheep 
follow them to pick up their refuse. In this case it 
becomes convenient to have three shifts, or three 
pieces of throwing-ground in use at the same time: 
one allotted for the head beasts, another for the fol- 
lowers, and a third plot empty, for the purpose of 
throwing turnips on it. Two pieces, or at least 
two divisions of the same piece, are indispensably 
necessary; and sometimes arow of hurdles is run 
across a throwing piece, in order to separate the 
bullocks from the followers. 

In throwing turnips, it is of great importance 
that they be thrown evenly and thinly, so that 
while a beast is breaking up one root, he cannot 
have it in his power to trample or dung upon ano- 
ther. But sufficient precaution is seldom taken to 
guard effectually against this inconvenience— 
though if turnips are cast at the distance of one 
yard asunder, they are not ill thrown—as they are 
too often dropped in rows, or clusters, of half doz- 
ens together. 

Bullocks, which are fed on turnips abroad, are 
sometimes driven into the straw yard at night, 
where the distance is not too great; and, occasion- 
| ally, a little straw is given them under the hedge 
of the throwing piece, when they continue entire- 
ily abroad. The quantity of straw thus consumed 
‘is very tnfling, the object of it being merely to 
cleanse their mouths from the dirt of the turnips, 
/on which root alone the farmers place all their de- 
pendence for bringing their cattle forward; though 
‘there can be no doubt that the straw is also mate- 
rially useful in correcting the too abundant mois- 
ture of the yellow turnip. 

Mr. M. remarks, it as an interesting fact, that 
not one in ten of the highly finished bullocks, 
which are annually sent to Smithfield out of Nor- 
folk, taste a handful of hay, or have scarcely any 
other food whatever than turnips and barley straw, 
excepting such as are fattened off in the spring 
with ray-grass; anda few that are fatted by supe- 
rior graziers, who make it a point to give a little 
hay to their bullocks at turnips, towards the spring, 
when those roots are going off, and before the 
vrass-leys are ready for their reception; an excel- 
lent practice, which ought, if possible, to be gene- 
‘rally adopted, as without such precaution bullocks 
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are liable to be checked in their progress between 
turnips and grass. The cattle usually fatted in 
Norlolk are Scots; instances however have occur- 
red, though rarely, in the county of Essex, in 
which Northumberland beasts, of the largest size, 
have been fattened on turnips alone, without the 
aid of any other food. 

The second method of giving these roots to cattle 
is by means of close bins, or small cribs, with 
boards or bars nearly close at the bottom, while 
the beasts are kept. ina loose straw yard. ‘These 
bins are dispersed over the yard, and the turnips | 
are put into them whole; the tap-root, and also the | 
tops, unless they are fresh and palatable, being 
previously cut off, so that the fatting animals re- 
ceive only the bulb; the tops, if eatable, being 
consumed by store cattle. 

While the bullocks are in the yard, they have 
the straw sometimes given them in cribs, and at 
others it is scattered in small heaps about the yard, 
twice or thrice in the day; the quantity thus eaten 
is very trifling, and with the last-mentioned ma- 
nagement, the yard becomes evenly littered with- 
out further trouble. 

The mode of fattening here detailed is attended 
with somewhat more labor than the preceding 
method of throwing turnips abroad, which, in Mr. 
Marshall's opinion, is the preferable management, 
if the soil be sufficiently dry to support stock, and 
light enough to stand in need of being rendered 
firm by treading. On the contrary, where the 
land is deep, and the season is wet or severe, the 
straw-yard is the more comfortable place, provided 
it be kept dry and weil littered, and be furnished 
with open sheds, in which the stock can shelter 
themselves; for, though the teathe of fatting cattle 
abroad is greatly beneficial to light soils, yetif bul- 
locks, while fed in the yard with turnips, are well 
littered, they will make a large quantity of excel- 
en manure, that will amply compensate for its 
O8S, 

The third method consis's in keeping the cattle 
tied up in hovels, or beneath open sheds, with 
mangers or troughs for receiving ‘the turnips, 
which, in this case, are frequently sliced, or more 
generally (though perhaps less eligibly) cut into 
quarters by means of asmall chopper, upon a nar- 
row board or stool, beneath which isa basket for 
catching the pieces. In this operation the turnip 
is held by the top, which, when wholly disengaged 
from the root (except the coarse part immediately 
about the crown) is thrown aside for the store cat- 
tle. The tap root and bottom rind are separated 
with the first stroke, and suffered to fall on one 
side of the basket, so that the fattening anima!s 
have only the prime part of the plant, with which 
they get a little hay, or barley straw. In this 
manner they generally make the quickest progress 
in fatting, especially in cold weather; but, from its 
increased trouble, it is confined chiefly to little far- 
mers, whio have opportunity to tend their own 
sheds. 

From the preceding facts and statements, Mr. 
Marshall conceives an eligible plan of manage- 
ment may be adopted, where circumstances will 
admit of it. In autumn, therefore, while the wea- 
ther continues moderate, the bullocks may be all- 
lowed to remain abroad: but whenever it sets in 
very wet, or becomes intensely severe, they should 
be taken and kept under shelter, either until their 








me | 


again invites them abroad. The whole plan is at 
variance with that of regular stall-feeding, which 
is founded on the principles of accumulating dun 
in the heap, and of keeping the cattle in an equ 
state of warmth; which latter point is generally 
considered essential to their oe in flesh. 
It will, however, be observed, that the Nortolk 
system combines the improvement of the land with 
that of the beast; an object which is much pro- 
moted by the treading of the animals on the light 
soils of which that county is chiefly composed. It 
must also be admitted that many experienced gra- 
ziers are adverse to stall-feeding, as being prejudi - 
cial to health. 

Many instances could, however, be adduced in 
which stall-feeding has been successfully carried 
to the opposite extreme of heat and confinement. 
Among others, two are mentioned by the late Ar- 
thur Young: the one, in the practice of a very for- 
tunate grazier, Mr. Moody, of Retford, who found 
warmth of such consequence, that he gradually 
closed the air-holes of the building, provided wit 
sliders on purpose, till his beasts sweated off the 
hair, and they did not thrive to. his mind until this 
happened: the other, in a similar system pursued 
on the farm of Mr. Hanbury, of Coggeshall, who 
considers it essential to keep the beasts as warm as 
possible; and that even if it brings off the hair, 
they thrive the better, and will feel the better at 
Smithfield. 


Mr. Young, whose opinions on agricultural sub- 


jects, though sometimes too speculative, are, from 


his great experience, entitled to the highest re- 
spect, was decidedly in favor of warmth; and both 
on that subject, and on the general slowness of 
farmers to adopt improvements, he thus strongly 
expressed himse!f:— men farm without an idea of 
any necessity of knowing what others have done 
before them; nay, they encourage themselves in 
ignorance, by a pride of rejecting book husbandry; 
and it is very right that thousands of pounds 
should have been lost by oil-cake feeding shivering 
beasts in open sheds, by men who think they can 
learn nothing beyond the practice of the old wo- 
men their grandmothers; while the Board of Ag- 
riculture is annually bringing to light, in county re- 
ports, practices unknown to the very men who 
cannot see any use in such publications: but igno- 
rance is its own punishment.”’* 

To return from this digressive account of the 
Norfolk turnip-management, the importance of 
which, we trust, will be a sufficient apology for its 
length:—Lastly, among the various vegetable pro- 
ductions that have been appropriated to the stall- 
feeding of cattle, none have occasioned greater dis- 
cussion than potatoes. 'They furnish an excellent 
supply, particularly when cut and steamed;t and 
from the subsequent facts, they appear adequate to 
the fattening of neat cattle, in combination with a 
comparatively small portion of other food. In the 
eleventh volume of the * Annals of Agriculture,” 
we meet with the following statements relative to 
these roots, by Mr. Campbell, of Charlton, in Kent, 
an able and successful grazier, in answer to some 
queries that had been proposed to him by Mr. 
Young. He observes, that 100 bushels of pota- 
toes, and 700 weight of hay are generally sufficient 





_— 


* Survey of Essex, 1813. Vol. II. p. 304. 
t Fora simple steaming apparatus, see Book VII. 











fattening be completed, or the warmth of spring 





Chap. XI. 
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to fatten any ox that thrives tolerably well. The | her milk was reduced in quantity, though its qual- 


roots should, at first, be given in small quantities, 
which should then be gradually increased to one 
or two bushels per day; dry food being always in- 
termixed, and the proportion of hay being uni- 
formly regulated by the effect which the potatoes 
produce on the bowels. There ought to be at least 
five servings in the day; and according to the 
quantity of roots which a beast can be induced to 


eat with appetite, he will fatten the sooner, of 


course with less expense and more profit. The 
hay should be cut once, or if it be not very 
weighty, twice along, and three times across the 
truss, so as to be in square pieces of eight or ten 
inches, in which state the cuttle will eat and digest 
it more readily, while their fattening is considera- 
bly expedited. ‘The potatoes, however, according 
to Mr. C., need not be cut, except at first, in order 
to entice the beasts to eat them; but they ought al- 
ways to be fresh and clean. No corn or meal is 
necessary; but if it can be procured at a moderate 
price, it would contribute materially to facilitate, 
and of course to render more profitable, the whole 
system of cattle-feeding. Should a scouring be 
brought on by the use of raw potatoes, which often 
happens, the quantity of meal or other dry food 
given them should be increased, until the beasts 
become accustomed to the roots, when this incon- 
venience will cease. 

Potatoes, however, being an article of constant 
consumption in our markets, are more subject to 
variations of price than any of the other roots 
commonly used for fattening cattle. The grazier 
must, therefore, be governed by the consideration 
of their comparative cost, as well as quality. The 
cultivation of potatoes is also expensive; and there 
is a general impression (whether well founded or 
not, it is not our present purpose to inquire) that 
they exhaust the land; in consequence of which, 
they are seldom resorted to as a fallow crop, even 
on soils best adapted to them, while in some of the 
best grazing districts the ground is too strong and 
heavy for their growth. It should also be remark- 
ed, that when given raw, during a long time, they 
have been frequently found prejudicial to the health 
of cattle: the cause has not been ascertained, but 
it may, possibly, be owing to the poisonous quality 
known to exist inthe juice of the root. When 
given steamed, it has been found an improvement 
to combine them with Swedish turnips: the turnips 
being boiled, and the juice given with the dry po- 
tato. 

In some districts where winter food is with diffi- 
culty procurable, it appears that heath may be ad- 
vantageously resorted to. Ina paper on this sub- 
ject, communicated to the Board of Agriculture 
by James Hall, Esq., he states, that in the course 
of numerous experiments on furze, broom, rushes, 
bean-straw, and other neglected articles, he had 
discovered, that, if heath be eut when young and 
in bloom, and the finer parts be infused in hot wa- 
ter, it produces a liquid very grateful to the taste, 
well flavored, and extremely wholesome. Being 
anxious to know how far young heath might be 
useful to cattle, he tried the experment on a cow. 
W hen first tied up, she refused to eat any of the 
heath, except the very finest part, nor did she ap- 

year to relish an infusion of it when set belore her: 
son however, compelled her first to drink the 
infusion, and then to eat the heath; and on this food 


! 





ity was much improved. A similar experiment 
was made on a couple of sheep and an old horse, 
with nearly the same effect. As food for sheep, 
indeed, it forms the chief portion of their suste- 
nance on mountain pastures during the latter part of 
autumn, and the beginning of winter. Satisfied 
from these experiments, that cattle may be sup- 
ported for a long time by young heath, Mr. Hall 
proceeded to ascertain how far the plant was ca- 
pable of retaining its valuable qualities when dried 
and laid up. He therefore cut some at the end of 
the summer, and dried it in the shade; and, at the 
end of two years it produced an infusion equally 
strong and well flavored as at first; and the effect 
was the same at the end of three years. Young 
heath may be procured by burning the old which 
remains on the ground; the ashes aflord an excel- 
lent manure, and generally cause a fine young crop 
tospring up, which will afford a bite for the flocks 
inthe ensuing months of August and September. 
This, it is also said, may be cut for hay at two or 
three years old, and given to cattle when fodder is 
scarce; and that when intended for this purpose, it 
should be carefully stacked and kept close, other- 
wise it will become less valuable:* but, in a late 
very intelligent account of the a of the 
county of Sutherland, by Mr. Patrick Sellar, pub- 
lished by the society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, in their ‘‘ Farmer’s Series,” no men- 
tion is made of this latter application of heather, 
though he describes its uses (hr sheep, when eaten 
on the ground, and states the great difficulty of 
providing them with food during part of the spring; 
and, as it is not probable that so obvious a mode of 
supplying that deficiency would have escaped ob- 
servation, we may conclude that it has been tried, 
and not found to answer the purpose. 

Fir-tops, or the young and tender shoots of fir- 
trees, have likewise been employed with eflect in a 
case of emergency, as asubstitute for other articles 
of winter fodder. Of this circumstance we have 
a striking illustration in the fifth volume of the 
“letters and papers of the Bath and West of 
England Society,” where a correspondent states, 
that, being in great want of provender, and having 
scarcely any hay, he was compelled to feed his 
beasts on fir-tops, and though he had more than 
four hundred head of neat cattle, yet he did not 
lose above four or five out of that number; while 
many graziers, farmers, and breeders, who residec 
in the same county, lost one-half, and several o 
them nearly the whole of their live-stock.t We 
state this fact, as it was communicated to the re- 
spectable society above mentioned; and would re- 
commend attentive experiments to be farther 
made with this vegetable production, as, in the 
event of a scarcity of winter provender, it promises 
to be a salubrious substitute for more invigorating 
food, which might in a short time be collected, and 
prove eminently useful in cases of emergency, 


{To be continued.] 





* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, Vol. 
VI. Part 2. 


+ They have also been used by Mr. Coke, at Holk- 


only she lived for nearly a fortnight, during which | ham, with considerable advantage. 
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THE FENCE LAW. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I am glad to see that attention is directed to the 
law of enclosures, as it at present exists. On this 
subject a good beginning may be made in the le- 
gislature of Virginia, to encourage agricultural 
improvement. ‘The law as it is at present, is cer- 





tainly not a wise one. It is oppressive in its na- 
ture, and detrimental to the interests of agricul- | 
ture. Could not some one go back to the date of’ 
that law, and by detailing circumstances, throw 
some light on this subject? 

As the law at present stands, the careless far- 
mer is made the assailant, while the judicious 
farmer, wishing to practice economy, is made the 
assailed. Let an example be adduced. Let us 
suppose two farmers, whose lands join. ‘The one 
comes in possession of his farm, as an inheritance 
from injudicious ancestors, who previously to his 
taking possession, and very likely before he was 
born, had cut most of’ his rail timber, leaving him 
not enough to enclose all his open land, and scarce- 
ly sufficient to erect a ‘‘lawful fence” around his 
cultivated fields. His more fortunate neighbor has 
an abundance of timber to enclose the whole of 
his farm with more than a lawful fence. ‘The lat- 
ter can turn his stock out, and what is the conse- 
quence? It must be at once obvious. The scanty 
farm, or a great part of it, becomes a pasture for 
his neighbor's stock. ‘The first farmer’s unenclosed 
land will be picked clean, while at the same time 
he lives in constant dread, that his fence will not 

rove for his crop a barrier to their encroachments. 
lhus, the unenclosed land is empoverished by his 
neighbor’s cattle. But suppose the last be re- 
quired to keep his stock on his own land: the out- 
land would rest, and become rich. This is but an 
example of thousands of instances all over this 
State; thus presenting Virginia, as one large 
common, like the fabled giant in the ancient hell, 
whose liver is ever devoured by dogs, but never 
completely destroyed. What would be the result 
if every farmer was required to keep his stock on 
his own land? Their out-lands would improve, be- 
cause they would be as enclosed lands. ‘The 
number of stock would be lessened, while the 
quality would be improved. Soiling would be 
commenced; and the good effects of not having 
out-lands grazed, would soon prove to the farmer 
that his cultivated lands should not be grazed, and 
that he would gain more by letting his grass en- 
rich his lands, than by permitting his stock to eat 
it, or tread it down. 

Could these happy results be realized, what a 
change would be effected in Old Virginia. I 
should like, sir, to see an estimate made of the 
number of acres of unenclosed land now in Virgi- 
nia, which is left the prey to strolling cattle. I 
have not the data by which any estimate could be 
made. If some tolerably correct account could be 
given, it might serve to awaken more attention to 
this subject. How frequently, in passing over the 
county, do we see farms from some cause or other, 
deserted, with fences down, the prey of every 
man’s cattle! Farms in the neighborhoods of vil- 
lages frequently sufler much in this way. As the 
law at present exists, one man is required to keep 
his neighbor’s stock off of his cultivated lands, 
while they may legally run on his out-land. As 


his stock on his own land, and off of his neigh- 
bor’s. Ina provision of this sort, the dimensions 
of the fence might not be mentioned. ‘This the 
owner could best judge of. One obvious result 
would grow out of this provision; the same fence 
would more frequently be made to serve two 
neighbors, and in this way, bones of contention 
would be removed. Instead of each leaving un- 


enclosed lands between them, one fence, would be 


on the line. But I leave abler pens to point out 
the many good results of such a provision. One 
more thought, and [am done. Lawsto be obey- 
ed, must tend to promote the interests of all, or a 
decided majority. The law as it now is, is detri- 
mental to a majority—and its breach tends to the 
direct interest of not a few. ‘Take the example 
first cited. If A, who has the good fence, is not 
the man he should be, he cares not how much B’s 
crop is injured. He might be even tempted to 
throw down a tottering rail, or to leave a gap. 
The law, as it should be, would be to the decided 
interest of a majority. B would soon have the 
law on A, if he did not keep up his stock. And 
the fact that neglect on his part would tend di- 
rectly to his injury, would make him careful. The 
old English law on this subject was very strict: 
forfeiture with heavy damages. 

If the legislature will not adopt the recommend- 
ed provision, surely the palpable evils of the pre- 
sent law will demand a repeal. But, sir, may we 
not look for better things from the legislature of 
Virginia? Will not men consult their own interest? 
A bright day is dawning on Old Virginia, if her 
patriotic sons who represent her interests, will 
make the move. Certainly many members of the 
present legislature, read your valuable journal. 
Some, [ know, contribute to its columns. Will 
they direct their first attention to this point? Itis a 
good subject for a beginning. ‘They may take a 
burden or a grievance off, if they will not confer a 
direct benefit. Your public spirited correspondent 
well remarks, that next to “general education,” 
this subject demands the most attention. ‘This 
was well said: and agricultural improvements re- 
quire aids to be effected just as the mind requires 
systems of education.”” Godspeed the day when 
the genius of education shall shed her mild but 
brilliant light over every part of our beloved State, 
leaving no “corner” where ignorance with her 
‘hideous crew,” may dwell, the ready handmaids 
of rampant ambition, or arch deception—and when 
agriculture will present a “smiling land.” 


T. B. MCR. 
Retirement, Prince Edward. 





INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON VEGETATION. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


An opinion prevails to a considerable extent, 
that the moon has an influence on the weather: 
that is, that changes of weather are more likely 
to occur about the full, quarters, and change of the 
moon, than at other times. On this subject many 


essays written, pro and con, but without settling 
the question. 

Another opinion, the influence of the moon on 
vegetation, though less common, is more firmly 
believed in and acted on by those who embrace it, 
than the other. I do not, however, recollect to 








it should be, every man should be required to keep 


have seen any thing in print on this subject. 





observations have been made, and a number of 
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‘The Dutch generally, and a good many others, ; had turned into cheat, but that the wheat had 
believe that the growth and perfection of vegeta-| been destroyed by too much wet, and that the 
bles depend, to a considerable extent, on the state | cheat, being a hardy plant, had survived, and hay- 
of the moon at the time of planting or sowing ing nothing to interfere with it, had grown very 
their roots. Such as potatoes, turnips, beets, &c. | vigorously, so as to cover the ground. I at once 
&c., should be planted or sowed on the decrease, | instituted a strict examination, and found that the 
and wheat, peas, &c. on the increase of the moon. | cheat was very much mixed throughout my crop. 
They also believe that pork and beef should be | There were as many plants in the most vigorous 
slaughtered before the full. ‘parts of the wheat as in the wet spots; but the 

In the year 1833, the following experiment | wheat being more vigorous, either concealed the 
passed under my observation. Three days before | cheat, or checked its growth, so that it could not 
the full moon in March, two rows of Irish pota- | be as distinctly seen... I never have believed that 
toes were planted, and two weeks after a further wheat changes its essential quality so far, as to 
planting was made, to some extent; thesoil, seed, | become another plant, of a totally different nature. 
and preparation being the same. When potatoes Many experiments have been tried to establish the 
were expected for use, the first planted were not | fact—but none that have come to my knowledge, 
larger than peas, while the second were as good as | have been satisfactory. When I first took pos- 








expected—became very fine, and in the course of 
the summer ceased to grow, and the tops died. 
The first planting grew toa great length, (one | 
plant measured eight feet ten inches,) and con- | 
tinued green till frost, when they were dug, and 
produced about a third, possibly half as much 
as first planted. I have at other times had pota- 
toes of similar character, but did not attend to the 
state ofthe moon. Many farmers, no doubt, have 
observed that their crops of wheat, corn, &c. or 
part of them, sometimes turned out worse than 
from the nature of the soil, and other circum- 
stances, they expected. Still I admit that it re- 
quires many experiments made with accuracy and 
judgement, to establish, beyond doubt, the exis- 
tence of such a principle: and although the Dutch 
who universally believe and act on it, are noto- 
riously more successful than most others, yet it 
may be that this success is the result of more care- 
ful tillage, 

If such an influence does exist, it is important to 
the interests of agriculture that it be satisfactorily 
established. As radishes are of quick growth, an 
experiment might be easily made, and repeated as 
often as necessary, by sowing a few seed every 
week for four or eight weeks. 

It is to be hoped, Mr. Editor, that you, or some 
of your intelligent correspondents, will be able to | 
give us some light on the subject, and let us know | 
whether it is any thing more than “a mere matter | 
of moonshine.” 





AN INQUIRER, 
CHEAT AND WHEAT. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In looking over the Farmer’s Register, I have | 
been struck with the readiness with which some | 
of your correspondents gave into the notion, that | 
a certain portion of their wheat was transmuted | 
into cheat, upon what I consider to be very insuffi- | 
cient testimony. Sometime in the month of May | 
or June last, I had occasion to leave home for | 
some days, and when I returned, on inquiring of | 
my overseer how the wheat crop came on, he, in | 
amost desponding tone, informed me that the pros- | 
pect was very bad—“that all the wet places had | 
turned into cheat,” [I laughed heariily at him for 
entertaing suctia notion—for T had always thought | 
it absurd. I went to examine, and somewhat to | 
my surprise, found that in those parts of the field | 
which had not been properly drained, the wheat | 
had entirely disappeared, and nothing but cheat | 
remained. [ did not infer, however, that the wheat | 


session of the farm on which I live, the cheat was 
growing on various parts of it. It has rapidly in- 
creased, so as to become a serious evil: but I can 
account for its increase on principles much more 
rational than that of its originating from the wheat. 
I have known the fact that it existed in my seed 
wheat from the first, and that it has gradually in- 
creased; but Iam well satisfied its increase has 
been owing to my using seed thus mixed with 
cheat. The cheat grows very luxuriantly in va- 


‘rious parts of my land. It is not destroyed by 


rest, nor by cultivation. It will spring up for years 


on the same spot, and it would be mutter of sur- 


prise, if it did not mix in the wheat crop. Give 
me seed free from cheat, and Jand where cheat has 
never grown, and I have no fears that cheat will 
show itself'in the crop; but let the sced once get 
among your wheat and it will never be eradicated 
until some more efficient mode of cleaning is re- 
sorted to. 
A. 


THE TIME TO CUT TOBACCO, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In the last number of the Register I find a 
communication on the subject of the management 
of tobacco, signed “Wardsfork,” in which the 
planters are cautioned against letting their tobacco 
get thoroughly ripe. Whilst I cannot pretend to 
set myself up as a guide to the distinguished 
planters of Wardsfork generally, I doubt not, a 
large majority of them will bear me out in saying, 
that Wardsfork” (skilful as I know him to be) 
is here out of the secret. It has been held b 
them as essential to a crop of good quality, that it 
should be suflered to get thoroughly ripe before it 
isecut. The only evidence Wardsfork gives, is 
that the heaviest and highest price tobacco he 
ever made, was cut before it became very ripe. 
This opinion is new to me, and to many others— 
and I appeal to the planters of Wardsfork, whe- 
ther this Is not a heresy, and whether Wardsfork 
ought not to sustain his doctrine with more con- 
clusive testimony, (than the weight and price of 
his tobacco) before he incurs the responsibility of 
leading many, who have great confidence in his 
skill and opinions, to follow his example. I will 
venture to assert, that of the ten or twelve dis- 
tinguished planters on Wardsfork, he is the only 
one that enteriains that opmion. And it seems to 
me, that it is contrary to the very nature of things. 
There is a point of maturity in every species of 
vegetation, beyond which it must decline: but that 
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oint 1s certainly thorough maturity—any thing 
short of this must be imperfect. The best plant- 
ers I know, are those who let their tobacco get 
thoroughly ripe—and the best tobacco I ever saw, 
was that which was cut the ripest. My own ex- 
perience has been, that tobacco cut belore the 
whole leaf is ripe, will be found tender and devoid 
of elasticity; as well as uniformity of texture and 
color throughout the leai—while perfectly ripe to- 
bacco is almost certain to present these qualities. 
If the tobacco is suffered to stand in the field until 
it has passed the point of perfect maturity, then I 
concede there isa loss both in the weight and 
the beauty of the crop. The question turns then 
upon this point—when is tobacco matured? I hold 
that when the leaf will break readily on doubling 
between the finger and thumb, and presents a 
beautifully varied complexion of green with yellow 
spots, and a surface smooth and rich throughout, 
even to the fringe or ruffle around the stalk, where 
the stem grows to it: that then it is mature—and 
such will be its appearance in all ordinary seasons. 


In very wet seasons, the yellow spots do not always | 


appear, owing to the great quantity of sap—which 
was probably the case with those crops of Wards- 
fork, which turned out so well—but in this case 
the brittleness is increased. 

I hope Wardstork will duly appreciate my mo- 
tives in declaring my dissent to the doctrine he 
has advanced. With the highest respect for his 
character in all the relations of life, and especially 
as an enlightened agriculturist, and with the most 
unfeigned good will personally towards him, I can 
have in view no object but to elicit truth, and to 
promote the cause in which we are both engaged. 
For however we may differ in relation to the point 
in dispute, I do not pretend to set my skill up in 
competition with his, but merely caution those 
who are accustomed to make good tobacco, not to 


listen too much to suggestions, not sustained by | 


jong experience, or convincing testimony. 
M. 


From the Southern Banner. 


SUBTERRANEAN VILLAGE. 
Naucoochee Valley, June 8, 1834. 


Gentlemen—A singular discovery has recently 
been made in this vicinity, of a subterranean vil- 
lage, which though not so extensive as Hercula- 
neum or Pompeil, involves much mystery and spe- 
culation, and offers a new subject of inquiry to the 
geologist and antiquary. ‘The houses were dis- 
interred by excavating a canal for the purpose of 
washing gold. The depth varies from seven to 
nine feet—some of the houses are embedded in 
ihe stratum of gravel, which is auriferous, and 
yields fine profit to the operators.—The logs are 
but partially decayed, and fiom ten to twelve feet 
long. The walls are from three to six feet in 
height, joined together, forming a straight line up- 
wards of 300 feet in length, comprising 34 build- 
ings orrooms. The logs are hewn at the ends, 
and notched down as in ordinary cabins of the 
present day. In one of the rooms were found 
three baskets made of cane splits resting upon the 
slate, also a number of fragments of Indian wear, 
similar to that manufactured by the Cherokees at 
the present period. 


From the circumstance of the land having been 
covered with a heavy growth of timber previous 


‘ 


four or five hundred years old. 





toits cultivation by the whites (twelve years since, ) 
we must necessarily infer, that they were built at 
a remote period, and by some powerlul cause have 
been submerged and covered by continual addi- 
tions of alluvion. The stream is about 30 feet 
wide, and is said by Mr. Sanford, (who is now 
operating on it for gold very successfully, and from 
whom I derived most of my information with re- 
gard to the houses, ) to be one of the most produc- 
tive gold deposites in the country. ‘The housés 
are situated from fifly to one hundred yards ftom 


the principal channel of the creek and as no far- 


ther excavations have been made, it is more than 
probable, that new and more interesting deve- 
lopements will be made when the land is worked for 
gold. 

A great number of curious specimens of work- 
a have been found in situations, which pre- 
clude the possibility of their having been moved 
for more than a thousand years. During my min- 
ing operations last year, I found at one time, about 
one half’ of a crucible, of the capacity of near a 
gallon. It was ten feet below the suriace, and im- 
mediately beneath a large oak tree which mea- 
sured five feet in diameter, and must have been 
‘The deposite was 
diluvial, or what may be termed table land. 

The stratum of quariz gravel in which the ves- 
sel was imbedded, is about two feet in thickness, 





resting upon decomposed chlorite slate. 

It is not difficult to account for the deposite of 
those substances in alluvial soil, for the hills are 
generally very high and precipitous, and from the 
immense quantity of rain which falls, the streams 
are swollen toa great height, sweeping every thing 
with them, and frequently forming a deposite of 
several feet in thickness in a season; but some of 
the diluvial land is from ten to filty feet above the 
present level of the streams. ‘These deposites ex- 
hibit appearance of as great attrition as those re- 
cently formed. 

There was a vessel, or rather a double mortar, 
foundin Duke’s Creek, about five inches in diame- 
ter, and the excavation on each side was nearly 
an inch in depth, basin like, and perfectly polish- 
ed. It was made of quartz which had been semi- 
transparent, but had become stained with the iron 
which abounds in quantity in all this country. In 
the bottem of each basin was a small depression 
half'an inch in depth and about the same in diam- 





eter. What its use could have been, is difficult to 
conjecture. Some suppose it was used for grind- 


ing paint, &c., or in some of their plays or games. 
The high finish, and its exact dimensions, induce 
me to believe it is the production of a more civilized 
people, than the preseut race of Indians. 


Respectfully yours, 


M. 8S. 


From the Southern Planter. 
BRIMSTONE FOR CATTLE. 


Dr. Bartlett: It is probably not known to many 
of our farmers that brimstone is valuable for cattle 
in keeping them free fromticks. ‘These vermin 
are not only filthy in their appearance, but an in- 
| jury to the catile. A piece of brimstone as large 
/as a grain of corn, well pulverized, given in a lit- 

tle salt, will cause them to drop ofl, and prevent 
others from getting on for eight or ten days. I 
consider brimstone as necessary for a cow in the 
isummer, as salt. 
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ON THE PETITION FOR A CHANGE OF THE LAW 
OF ENCLOSURES. 


If the question of the good or bad policy of our 
present law of enclosures was considered fairly, either 
as a matter of rightand justice—of public interest—or 
of private interest to nineteen-twentieths of all the in- 
dividual cultivators of the soil of Eastern Virginia— 
there would be no doubt of the condemnation of the 
law, on either, or all of these scores, by any intelli- 
gent tribunal, having in consideration the circum- 
stances and well-being of all. But, unfortunately, al- 
most every question atlecting public and general inte- 
rests, is discussed upon false or improper grounds; and 
it is easy to foresee what will be the grounds assumed 
to oppose this beneficial change. It will be said by 
those who, for their own aggrandizement or profit, are 
ever attempting to delude the poor and ignorant by 
professing to be their exclusive friends and defenders, 
that this change is for the benefit of the rich, and can- 
not be made but by sacrificing the rights and interests 
of the poor. But the slightest consideration will show 
that the benefit to be derived by land occupiers (other 
circumstances being alike) will be the greater in pro- 
portion to the small extent of their possessions—as 
every one knows that the smaller the fields are, the 
greater extent of fencing is required to enclose them, 
in proportion to their size. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of small tracts of land in Lower Virginia, are 
left untilled, waste, and unproductive, because the 
whole rent or net product, would not pay for the ex- 
pense of fencing—whether with our perishable ‘old 
field pine” timber, or with more durable and more cost- 
ly materials. Of course, such land yielding nothing 
to the owners, is worth nothing for them to hold: but 
may be sold for a low price to some adjoining large 
landholder, who can afford to bring the land into part 
of a much larger enclosure. If he had not this advan- 
tage, he could not afford to give any thing for the land, 
for the same reason that the first owner could obtain 
nothing by its cultivation: but his owning a large body 
of land enables him to buy of his poor neighbor at $2 
per acre, what will be to the purchaser worth perhaps 
$4 or more, and which to the seller was worth nothing. 
Such effects of our fence law are numerous and noto- 
rious. Indeed, if wealthy men and large landholders 
wished to buy up the small tracts of their neighbors’ 
at the lowest price—and if they were so short-sighted 
as to expect to prosper by the general loss and distress 
of the community—they ought to sustain the present 
law of enclosures, as the sure means for reaching their 
object. 

But perhaps it is still a poorer class for whose inte- 
rests the “friends of the poor” will uphold the present 
law—those who own no land, and who by the present 
law enjoy the privilege of keeping stock on the unen- 
closed lands of others. ‘Those who will venture to use 
this argument ought not to be ashamed to demand that 
no laws should protect our corn and meat houses, lest 
the poor should suffer for want of food. But should it 
be required to oppose this miserable petty larceny 
ground of argument, (it deserves no better name,) it 
would be better to buy up this existing privilege, at 
double its full value. The privilege of grazing the un- 





enclosed lands of other persons in Eastern Virginia, is 
worth scarcely any thing to the few who use it, and 
costs at least an hundred times as much to those who 
suffer the grievance. All the stock raised by grazing 
at large, and the profits of every kind, just and unjust, 
derived from the existence of the law of enclosures, 
would not pay one-tenth part of its cost to the commu- 
nity. The change asked for, which is simply that 
each man shall secure his own stock, would serve to 
add one-fourth to the average net profits of cultivation 
throughout Lower Virginia. If the greater compara- 
tive extent of forest, and other land unfit for tillage, 
west of the Blue Ridge, makes a change there inex- 
pedie.it, there is no reason why the existing law should 
not remain in operation there, as long as those circum- 
stances may continue. It is unnecessary here to re- 
peat the arguments for the change of this law, which 
have already been presented in several articles, to our 
readers. We have aimed to confine our remarks to 
those points, which, as being of minor importance, 
have been passed over, or but slightly touched by 
others. 

The foregoing remarks were written for the 5th No. 
and were at first intended to accompany the petition 
for a change of the law of enclosures: but were kept 
back as not required, and because it was useless to an- 
ticipate objections which had not then been made. No 
considerable objections were to be expected, so long as 
the discussion was confined to men of intelligence, and 
to all those who read, and are thereby entitled to judge 
for themselves. The objections that might proceed 
from such persons (for none have yet appeared in 
print,) would be founded on reason and justice, and 
would be such as they who uttered them would have 
no cause to be ashamed of. There will always be 
some strong objections to a thorough change of any 
long established and widely operating policy—and the 
advocates for this, cannot claim the existence of the 
fence law to be a case of unmixedevil. Objections of 
this kind, whenever they may be presented, should be 
met with respect, and opposed as. proceeding from 
friends who have in view the same general object, the 
preservation and promotion of the interests of agricul- 
ture. But since our publication of the petition to the 
legislature on this subject, the cause has been trans- 
ferred to a very different tribunal—to court yards and 
places for warrant trials, where fifth rate demagogues, 
who read nothing that serves to increase their glim- 
mering lights, can influence the opinions of those who 
do not read any thing. Judging from the verbal re- 
ports that have reached our secluded dwelling place, 
the pitiful ground of argument, which was anticipated 
above, is mainly relied on by these self-constituted 
and noisy guardians of the interests of the people. 
They take precisely the position that we expected before 
they had ever heard of the question. The ground of 
objection and the manner of its being urged, are simi- 
lar to all other attempts to array the poor against the 
rich, which have at all times proceeded from those 
men, who were striving to build up their own dirty 
interests, by deluding and defrauding both poor and 
rich, There are few men, capable of exerting the 
smallest political influence, who are so foolish as to 
believe that even the poor can be benefited by mea- 
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sures which impair the rights of property. ‘Those who 
urge such measures with any success, know that all 
classes, and the poor not less than the rich, are inte- 
rested in preserving the rights of property: but the of- 
fice seeking demagogue also knows that his own inte- 
rest may be served by his country’s loss, and his own 
interest is all he seeks. Whatever may be his rank in 
the despicable roll—whether his ambition aims at the 
highest or the lowest office in the people’s gift, the ge- 
neral course of the demagogue is the same. When he 
talks about “honor and patriotism, pure disinterested- 
ness, and devotion to the popular will,” there is most 
reason for the people to expect an attack upon their 
political rights, and property. | 
Labor is the only source of all property. There is | 
nothing that helps to constitute wealth which has not | 
been created by, or received the whole of its value from | 
labor alone. God has given to man in abundance the | 
materials for wealth—but these materials require to be 
worked up, and brought into a useful and productive | 


state by labor, and without it they are utterly worth- | 


less. The property of the richest farmer in Virginia, | 
to the last cent, was acquired by his labor of body or | 
mind—or by the labor of his forefathers, or of whom- | 
soever he received his property by the course prescri- | 
bed by law. Every man, from nature, derives the pow- 
to labor, and by its exercise, the ability to accumulate | 
property—and in this happy country, there are few 
citizens having nothing but their labor, who might not 
pass from this class, to that which holds property ac- 
cumulated by the previous exercise of labor. The 
preservation of the rights of property is as indispensa- 
ble to aid the first conversion of labor to wealth, as to 
secure the possession afterwards—and every man is 
personally and deeply interested in preserving the 
sanctity which has generally been attached in Virgi- 
nia to the rights of property. Without these rights, 
all would be as poor as the most destitute now are— 
and every violation permitted to exist, serves not only 
to lessen the security and value of accumulated pro- 





and the absurd method of treating the horse when 
under the operation of physic. 

A horse should be carefully prepared for the ac- 
tion of physic. ‘T'wo or three bran-mashes given 
on that or the preceding day are far from sufficient, 
when a horse is about to be physicked, whether 
to promote his condition or in obedience to custom. 
Mashes should be given until the dung becomes 
softened; a less quantity of physic will then suffice, 
and it will more quickly pass through the intes- 
tines, and be more equally diffused over them. 
Five drachms of aloes, given when the dung has 
thus been softened, will act much more eflectually, 
and much more safely than seven drachms, when 


the lower intestines are obstructed by hardened 


feeces. 

On the day on which the physic is given, the 
horse should have walking exercise, or may be 
cently trotted for a quarter of an hour twice in the 
day; but after the physic begins to work, he should 
not be moved from his stall. Exercise then would 
produce gripes, irritation, and possibly dangerous 
inflammation. The common and absurd practice 
is to give the horse most exercise after the physic 
has begun to operate. 

A little hay may be put into the rack; as much 
mash may be giver asthe horse will eat, and as 
much water. with the coldness of it taken off, as 
he will drink. If, however, he obstinately refuses 
to drink warm water, it is better that he should 
have itcold, than to continue without taking any 
fluid; but he should not be suffered to take more 
than a quart at a time, with an interval of at least 
an hour between each portion. 

W hen the purging has ceased, or the physic is 
set, a mash should be given once or twice every 
day until the next dose is taken, between which 
and the setting of the first there should be an in- 
terval of a week. The horse should recover from 
the languor and debility occasioned by the first 
dose, before he is harassed by a second. 

Kight or ten tolerably copious motions will be 
perfectly sufficient to answer every good purpose, 
although the groom or the carter may not be satis- 
fied unless double the quantity are procured. The 





perty, but also toobstruct its accumulation. 





From the Library of Useful Knowledge—Farmer’s Series. 


PHYSICKING HORSES. 


This would seem to be the most convenient 
place to speak of physicking horses, a mode of 
treatment necessary under various diseases, but 
which has injured the constitution of more horses, 
and in fact absolutely destroyed more of them, 
than any other thing that can be mentioned. 
When ahorse comes from grass to hard meat, or 
from the cool open air to a heated stable, a dose of 
physi¢ or even two doses may be useful to prevent 
the tendency to inflammation which must be the 
necessary consequence of so sudden and great a 
change. Toa horse that is becoming too fat, or 


has surfeit, or grease, or mange, or that is out of) 


condition from inactivity of the digestive organs, 
a dose of physic is often most serviceable; but we 
do enter our protest against the periodical physick- 
ing of all horses in the spring and the autumn, and 
more particularly against thatsevere system which 
is thought to be necessary to train them for work, 


consequence of too strong purgation will be, thata 
lowness and weakness will hang about the horse 
for many days or weeks, and inflammation will 
often ensue from the over-irritation of the intestinal 
canal. 

Long continued custom has made aloes the 
almost invariable purgative of the horse, and very 
properly so; for there is no other at once so sure 
and safe. The Barbadoes aloes, although some- 
times very dear, should alone be used. ‘The dose, 
witha horse properly prepared, will vary from 
five to seven drachms. The preposterous doses of 
nine, ten, or even twelve drachms are, happily for 
the horse, generally abandoned. Custom has as- 
signed the form of a ball to physic, but good sense 
will in due time introduce the solution of aloes, as 
acting more speedily, effectually, and safely. 

The only other purgative on which dependence 
can be placed is the croton. The farina or meal 
of the nut is used; but from its acrimony it should 
be given in the form of ball, with linseed meal. 
_The dose varies from a scruple to half a drachm. 
‘It acts more speedily than the aloes, without the 
nausea which they produce; but it causes more 

watery stools, and Pes ea more debility. 
| Linseed oil is an uncertain but sale purgative, 
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in doses from a pound to a pound and ahalf. Olive 
oil is more uncertain but safe; and castor oil, that 
mild aperient in the human being, is both uncer- 
tain and unsafe. Epsom salts are inefficacious, 
except.in immense doses cf a pound and a_ half, 
and then not always safe. 


From the Fincastle Patriot. 
WILITEW ASHING. 


It 1s a very common practice to whitewash 
rooms, walls, and fences, with simple lime and 
water. 
upon the hands or clothes, and a few successive 
rains leave almost entirely bare the materials upon 
which it has been laid, and which are exposed to 
the weather. On in-door work a little glue will 
fix it so that it will not easily rub off, nor whiten 
the dress that happens to come in contact with it. 
Out of doors, glue alone will not answer. Skim- 


med milk is probably the cheapest and best ingre- | 


dient that can be easily procured. ‘Those who 
put whithwash without any thing of this kind to 
retain it, act on the same principle as if they 
should fill a seive with water, or cover a house 
with shingles without nailing them on. 


WINES AND VINEYARDS. 

[For the following extracts from the Journal of a 
yecent visit lo the principal Vineyards of Spain and 
France, we are indebted to the review of that work by 
the London Monthly Magazine. The general reader 
may be amused by some of the details, and the con- 
sumers of what are called old and pure wines will be 
more interested than pleased, to learn some of the 
secrets of trade, concerning the age and purity so 
highly prized. 

There are certain kinds of wine, of which the Her- 
nitage is one, of great celebrity, each of which is the 
product of only one (and that a very limited) body of 
land. The high prices of these wines have been a 
suilicient inducement to produce elsewhere others of 
like qualities: and their character has been established 
long enough to give full time for attempts at imitation. 
It is certain that the peculiar qualities of these wines 
cannot be caused by climate, because the like cannot 
be made at the distance of a mile—nor by the ap- 
parent texture of the soil, nor inclination of its surface, 
as both these could be found in many other situations. 
The passage below concerning the calcareous soil (and 
that not too highly calcareous) of the Hermitage vine- 
yard, seems to indicate the cause of the value of the 
product to be in the quality of the soil; and that the 
peculiar quality: of soil required, though not evi- 
dent to the senses, may be easily discovered by chemi- 
cal analysis. It is not expected that calcareous ma- 
nures will give the flavor of Hermitage wine to that 
of all vines: but it would be worth trying whether 
such manures would not improve the flavor and in- 
crease the product of all vineyards in this country: 
There is so little of natural calcareous soil in the old 


bable that not one vine has been planted on such soil. 
It would be very easy to try the application on a few 
vines; and if it was found beneficial, vineyards, from 





The result is, that a touch brings it off | 


—— 





their small extent and great value, might be limed or 
marled at an inconsiderable expense, no matter where 
situated. If there should be found no other benefit, 
an important one might be found in this—that calca- 
reous soil suffers much less than any other by the ex- 
tremes of both wet and dry weather—and the first of 


| these extremes, is particularly hurtful to the products 


of vineyards.] 


“A violent storm of wind and rain made it im- 
possible to quit the house yesterday, and though 
the rain continued to fall at intervals to day, | 


‘managed to visit,in company with Dr. Wilson, 
‘the cellars of the house of James Gordon and 
| Company. 
‘immense—the extreme length of the largest being 


The extent of these cellars is quite 


110 Spanish varas, about 306 English feet, and 
the breadth 222 feet; the roof’ is supported by rows 
of massive square columns of mason work, and al- 
though the whole cellar is not of the above length 
or breadth, the principal: division of the building 
being only 200 by 150 feet, yet with its various 
adjuncts, the whole extent of the cellar is equal 
to the dimensions first stated. Messrs. Gordon 
and Company have also another very extensive 
cellar, though not equal to this in dimensions, 
Their ordinary stock of wine is said to be 4000 
butts: this is kept in casks of various sizes, con- 
taining from one to four butts. ‘These casks are 
ranged in regular rows; in some parts of the cellar 
to the height of four tiers. They are called seleras, 
and are always retained in the cellars. ‘They con- 





| . . . . . . ,. 
tain wines of various qualities and ages—from 


| one to fiity years. ‘The wine merchants of eres 
never exhaust their stock of finest and oldest wine. 
| According to the place at which the wine expe- 
dited to the market is intended to be sold, it con- 
| tains a larger or smaller proportion of old wine. 
But is only in wines of very high price, that even 
‘a small portion of their finest wines is mixed. 
| What is withdrawn from the oldest and finest casks, 
is made up from the casks which approach then 
nearest in age and quality, and these are again re- 
plenished from the next in age and quality to them. 
Thus a cask of wine, said to be fifty years old may 
contain a portion of the vintages of thirty or forty 
seasons.” * * ! ° * 

‘“The highest qualities of sherry are made up of 
wine the bulk of which is from three to five years 
old, and this is also mixed in various proportions 
with older wines. Thus, from the gradual mixture 
of wines of various ages, no wine can be farther 
from what may be called a natural wine than 
sherry. But, besides giving the wines, as they 
are prepared forthe market, mellowness and rich- 
ness, by the additions of older wines, there isa 
very dry kind of sherry called Mmontillado or 
Montillado, which abounds in the peculiar nutty 
flavor that distinguishes sherries, and which is 
frequently added when that is deficient. Being 
very light in color, it is alsoused to reduce the co- 
lor of sherries which are too high; and when, on 
the other hand, color is required, the deficiency is 
made good by the mixture of boiled wines, or 
rather of boiled must.” 








. ~ - ” ° 4 ;* “ - 4 ‘ - 1 
settled parts of the United States, that it is most pro- | 


“The lowest priced sherries are in general the 
growth of Port St. Mary’s or San Lucar, two dis- 
tricts within ten miles of Xeres; or they are brought 
round from Malaga to Port St. Mary’s, and thence 
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transhipped for England under the name of sherry, 
perhaps after having been landed and mixed with 





ducted this branch of trade, and he has the repu- 
tation of having acquired great wealth.” 


other wines to give them the qualities in which | , ‘ ‘ F ‘ ‘ : 


they are deficient. All these low-priced wines are 
largely mixed with brandy, being intended for the 
consumption of a class of people who are unable 
to judge of any quality in wine but its strength. 
But brandy is added in very small proportions to 
the good wines—never in greater quantities than 
four or five per cent. while they remain in the cel- 
lar, and frequently not at all, unless the wine should 
become scuddy or mothery ; and thus the finest wines 
are frequently entirely free from it; but on their 





t 


ceded to vineyards. j 
three varieties of vines, the Grenache, which gives 
sweetness, the Carignan, which gives color, and 
the Mataro, which gives quantity. His vines are 
in general planted either on th 

gently inclined slope; but when there is a slope 


Se Perpignan] after taking chocolaie we pro- 
Mr. Durand only cultivates 


ie plain or ona 


he exposure is always tothe south. The soil is 


loose and stony,the stones quartz, of various colors 
and shades.” [This wine is known by the name of 


shipment, a small dose of brandy is considered ab- | R ousillon ] 
solutely necessary even to fine wines,to make them | 
4 * * * * * *® *% 


bear the voyage, as it is said; but in reality, because 
strength is one of the first qualities looked for by 
the consumers. 
* * ¥* *% * * 

“On entering his cellar, or rather pressing-room, 
we found the laborers at their dinner. Bread seem- 
ed here, as elsewhere, the chief article of their | 
diet. ‘There was also abundance of prickly pears | 
and grapes. We passed to the cellar where the 
new-made wine was stored, and tasted in its va- | 
rious states. ‘The wine of a fortnight old was still | 
very sweet, although the fermentation was now | 
barely sensible. We also tasted the sweet wine of | 


% | % 
i. 
|] 





The finest Clarets of Bordeaux are mixed with 


” /a portion of the finest red wine of Hermitage, 


ind four-fifths of the quantity of the latter which 
s produced are thus employed. ‘Phe wines are 
acked off the lees in spring, and sulphured. A 


oe 
i 


very small piece of sulphured match is burnt in 
the casks intended for the white wine; the red wine 
/requires a greater portion. 
/purchased from persons who make a business in 
preparing them. 
one inch and a half broad, and when coated on 
both sides with sulphur, are about the thickness of 


‘These matches are 


‘They are slips of paper, about 


the same age, made trom the Pedro Nimenes | asixpence. A piece of one inch and a half square 
Se) , vi 1. | is suthicient for a cask of white wine containine 5 

grape, and we conceived it to be barely. possible | oie arb lent lor a cask of white wine containing 50 

for any thing to be more luscious, although we | >* : : 

were informed that in adry season it is much | * > . ’ * * . 


richer. He said he had about 200 butts of the | 


‘The hill of Hermitage is so called from an an- 


sweet wine, and wished it were all of that quality, it| cient hermitage, the ruins of which are still 


. . . . . . . { 
was so useful in mixing with his purchased wine | 
for exportation.” 


¥ * * * * * * 


“On returning from the cellarto the pressing-room | 
we found the presses at work. ‘There were eight | 
troughs, similar in shape and dimensions to those | 
formerly described, each with its wooden screw in | 
the centre. A large quantity of grapes being | 
heaped up in one part of the trough, they com- | 
mence by strewing upon them as much powdered | 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime, as a man can take up | 
with both hands. A portion of the grapes are | 
then spread over the bottom of the remainder of 
the trough, upon which the men jump with great 

violence, having wooden shoes, with nails to pre- 

vent their slipping. After the greater part of the | 
grapes are pretty well broken, they are piled up| 
round the screw, and a flat band, made of a kind 
of grass, is wound round the pile, commencing at 
the bottom, the broken grapes being heaped and 
pressed in as the band is wrapped higher and 
higher, till they are all compressed into it. ‘They 
then commence working the screw, and the must 
flows with great rapidity.” 

# # # # * . x 


‘Some of them, he says, are twenty years old 
and upwards. Some of his wines of seven or eight 
years old resembled a good sherry, and he agreed 
with me in thinking that his sweet wine of that 
age was equal to those three times as old. He 
further agreed with me, that the great age of 
those wines did by no means add proportionably 


to their quality; and he evidently understands the | 


art of giving the qualities generally attributed to 


in existence near its top. It was inhabited by 
hermits till within the last 100 years. ‘The hill, 
though of considerable height, is not of great ex- 
tent; the whole front which looks to the south 
may contain 300 acres, but of this, though the 
whole is under vines, the lower part is too rich to 
yield those of the best quality, and a part near 
the top is too cold to bring its product to maturity. 
Even of the middle region the whole extent does 
not produce the finest wines. M. Machon, the 
gentleman whose property we were traversing, 
pointed out to me the direction in which a belt of 


the mountain, and he said it requires the grapes 
of these different soils to be mixed, in order to 
produce the finest quality of Hermitage. I took 
home a portion of the soil which he pointed out as 
calcareous, and the degree of eflervescence which 
took place on my pouring vinegar upon it, indica- 
ted the presence of a considerable portion of lime. 


Hermitage owes its superiority, for to all appear- 
ance many of the neighboring hills on both sides 
of the Rhone present situations equally favorable, 
although the wine produced even upon the best 
of them never rises to above half the value of the 
former, and in general not to the fourth of their val- 
ue. A good deal may also be attributable to the 
selection of plants. The best red wines of Her- 
mitage are made exclusively from one variety, 
and the white wines from two varieties; but in the 
district generally a much greater number of’ vari- 
eties are cultivated. Tht Red Grape is named the 
Ciras. ‘The white varieties are the Roussete Mar- 
san. ‘The former yields by itself a dry and spir- 





age, by mixing, and other management. He him- 
self hinted at the success with which he had con- 


- 


‘ituous wine, which easily aflects the head—the 
‘plant produces inditferently—the latter yields a 


calcareous soil crossed the ordinary granitic soil of 


[tis probably to this peculiarity that the wine of 
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sweeter wine—they are mixed together, to pro- 
duce the best white Hermitage.” 
* # * * # # * 
“Afier quitting the vineyards of Champertin, I 
rejoined the cabriolet, and after recovering the 
main road, proceeded to Clos Vougeot. This 
vineyard formerly ‘belonged to a convent, and the 
buildings are therefore rather extensive. What 
was the old vineyard is enclosed by a high stone 
wall, but M. Ouvrard, the present proprietor, has 
also acquired a considerable portion of the land 
without the wall, and the present extent of the 
Clos Vougeot is therefore 48 hectares, 1125 
English acres. 
* a * % * * ¥ * 
“They commence selling [the Clos Vougeot] 
it when three and four years old; but the wine of 
very favorable seasons is retained by the proprietor 


till itis tenor a dozen years old, when it is bottled, | 


and sold at the rate of six francs a bottle. The 
price of the wine of ordinary vintages, from three 
to four old, is from 500 to 600 francs the hogshead, 
but seasons occasionally occur when the wine is 
not better than the Vin Ordinaire of the country. 
The wine of 1824 was given to the laborers as 


—— sty 


in this state the bottles are placed in frames, diag- 
onally, with their heads downwards. The lees 
are thus collectedin the neck of the bottle, but they 
do not consider it necessary to uncork the bottles 
as soon as the wine is perfectly clear, nor is it con- 
sidered that there is any danger of the wine spoil- 
ing if the return of warm weather should cause a 
re-commencement of the fermentation, and re-mix 
the lees through the wine. On the contrary, they 
sometimes allow the lees to remain to ripen, as 
ee term it longer than usual. ‘The wine in gen- 
eral, remains in this state till the following winter, 
each bottle is then placed in a frame, and carefully 
uncorked. ‘The contents of the neck of the bottle 
are emptied. It is filled up from another bottle of 
the same wine, and being re-corked, only now re- 
quires age to give it all the perfection it is capable 
of. It of course often happens, that the wine has 
either undergone less than the usual fermentation, 
or being stronger than usual requires a greater fer- 





mentation before being put into bottles; and it con- 


sequently happens that the fermentation in the bot- 
tles is greater than they can bear, and that a large 
proportion of them burst during the first summer. 
The floors of the wine cellars are all covered with 





their ordinary drink, that of 1825 is now ripening 


in the large vats, and will be worth, in three or | 
four years more, six francs a bottle. ‘The wine | 


has been found by experience to be of better qual- 
ity, and to preserve its perfume better, in these 
large vats than in casks.” 
# k * * # * ¥ 
“The very eminent wine house of Messrs. 
Ruinart and Son, of Rheims, are agents for Her- 
ries, Farquhar, and Co.’s notes. Having called 
upon them to cash one of these, M. Ruinart, 
junior, conducted me over their wine cellars, which 
are very extensive and all subterranean, consisting 
of three under-ground stores, one beneath another, 
all mined out of the limestone rock. ‘The wine 
[Champagne] which has received the last at- 
tentions which it requires, and is ready for expe- 
diting to the consumer, is packed in large square 
masses, bottle above bottle, and side by side, with 
no other precaution to keep them steady thana 
lath passing along between the necks of one layer 
and the butts of the next layer above. They gen- 
erally send the wine to the consumer at the age of 
three and four years, but after the first winter it is 
all put in bottle. ‘The stock therefore, appears 
immense, and indeed it is_ very large, for not only 
are different qualities required, but also different 
descriptions to suit the varying tastes of their cus- 
tomers in England, America, and Russia, to which 
countries Messrs. Ruinart make their chief’ ex- 
ports. A gentleman with whom I travelled, told 
me that he could buy very good sound Champagne 
at Chalons for two francs a bottle, and was then 
going to purchase 100 bottles at that price, but 
respectable wine merchants never send any to 
England under three francs a bottle. What is 
sent to England is more spirituous, and froths 
more strongly than what is sold for domestic con- 
sumption. The greatest and most minute atten- 
tions are necessary in preparing Champagne. The 
casks in which it ferments, after running from the 
press, are previously sulphered to prevent the fer- 


grooves, sloping toa gutter, by which the wine 
which has burst the bottles is conveyed to a cistern 
in the floor, and, as there is the most perfect clean- 


| liness observed, a part of the wine is thus some- 


‘times saved.” 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
GOLD MINES IN VIRGINIA. 


Spottsylvania County, Va. Oct. 4th, 1834. 


Having spent some time in the rich copper re- 
gion of the Blue Ridge, I returned on the 4th, to 
‘the Gold mines of the United States Company in 
Spottsylvania county. Here I found the minors 
engaged in raising ore from the shaft. As soon 
as the ore came into daylight, gold was distinctly 
seen on many of the rocks; and on beating them 
promiscuously into sand, and washing away the 
lighter particles, the results of pure metallic gold 
was still more beautiful and surprising.” I de- 
scended into the shaft about 30 feet, and alter pass- 
ing along in a tunnel 100 feet, I came to the vein, 
which, by admeasurement, was found to be 21 
inches in diameter, and dipping at an angle of 
about 60°. I send you a common specimen of 
the vein, which was wae be down in my presence, 
and which, if skilfully examined, will be found to 
contain from $40 to $50 per hundred weight or 
bushel. ‘The whole expense of raising and work- 
ing this oreis from 60 to 65 cents per hundred 
weight or bushel.—This company is now fully or- 
ganized, and in full operation, under a charter 
granted by the legislature of Virginia, Jan. 9, 
1834. Their mining operations appear to be con- 
ducted with economy and skill, by Capt. Rau, an 
experienced German miner. The excellent wa- 
ter power, abundance of wood and timber upon 
their own lands, together with the richness of their 
ore, render the prospects of this company uncom- 
monly promising. 

Separated only by the Rappahannock River are 
the Rappahannock Gold Mines, under the direc- 








mentation from proceeding to too great a length. 
Itis twice clarified during the winter, and in the | 
month of March, before the return of spring has | 
renewed the fermentation, it is bottled off. _ When | 


tion of Professor John Millington. ‘These mines 
are the property of a company in Philadelphia, 
and although not so extensive as those of the 
United Sates Company, still their ores are found to 
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be richin gold, and well worth working; as may 
be seen from the following extract of Mr. Milling- 
ton’s Report. “It may therefore be fairly inferred 
that if the experiment had been better and more | 
accurately conducted, and made on a larger scale, 
each pound weight of average ore would have 
yielded one grain of gold, or at the rate of five pen- 
nyweights to the hundred pounds weight of ore, 
which is much more than the probable, or indeed 
possible cost of working the mines,—as we con- 
ceive that could in no case amount to so much as 
one dollar upon the hundred pounds weight.” 
I remain yours very respectfully. 
F. SHEPHERD. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


GEOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE GOLD RE- 
GION OF VIRGINIA. 


Stafford County, Va. Oct. 7th, 1834. 


In passing from tide water to the Blue Ridge, 
the whole country is undulating, consisting of hills 
of moderate elevation, intersected with vallies or 
rather ravines of moderate depth. The soil for 
the most pari is composed of bright red clay, 
highly colored with the oxide of iron, and formed 
trom the decomposition of vertical laminz of 'Tal- 
cose slate or schist. As you approach the metali- 
ferous veins, this red clay becomes intermixed 
with fragments of quartz, comminted by the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, and mechanical? spread 
upon the surface for some distance, by the action 
of the reins and ploughing, and the like, from year 
to year. At the distance of sometimes a few inch- 
es, and sometimes a few feet below the surface of 
this bright red soil, is found the talc or talcose slate, 
generally of a greenish grey color, soapy to the 
touch, and of a greasy lustre. This rock is the 
Talkschiefer of Germany, and is commonly known 
throughout the world, in gold mining districts, as 

old slate, or as the slate peculiar to gold regions. 

tis composed of magnesia, from 30 to 40 per cent., 
silex from 50 to 60 per cent., and oxide of iron, 
allumine and sulphur, in small and varible propor- 
tions. 

The leaves or lamine of this slate are vertical, 
and often intermixed with iron pyrites, containing 

ld in_a foliated form, very much like thick gold 
eat. These iron pyrites are generally richer in 
gold, when found in the slate alongside of a quartz 
vein. The quartz veins are vertical walls of white 
flint, containing oxide of’ iron, and frequently iron 
pyrites and specular oxide of iron beautifully crys- 
talized. 

The diameter of the quartz veins, varies from 
the fourth part of an inch to six or eight feet. All 
these veins are found between and parallel to the 
layers of slate, and extend longitudinally in a di- 
rection 414 degrees North East. Sometimes 
the gold is found in quartz veins, in large masses, 
and sometimes distributed through the same in 
fine grains, and hidden, as it were, by the oxide 
of iron. Frequently specimens of this kind are 


rich when no gold is externally visible. Some- 
times the large or main vein is found to be rich, 
and then again, the gold is absent from it altoge- 
ther. In such cases, the gold is generally found 
in parallel thread veins frequently at some distance 
from the large or principal vein. 


Sometimes these 


veins dip like coal strata, and pass under rivers 
and rise again; and again they are cut asunder by 
streams, and the rocks of thé vein broken or 
ground to sand, by_attrition, the gold washed down 
the stream in. grains, and overspread with cravel. 
As these grains .of gold are indestructible, they 
are not unfrequently carried by currents and floods 
down into secondary regions, where they assist in 
forming new sandstone, conglomerate, and the like. 
These deposites of gold are often very rich, and 
much of the gold ot Virginia is obtained, by care- 
fully washing the sand found at the bottom of the 
gravel in the streams and low grounds. 

Other metals are usually associated with the 
gold in the veins and in the slate. I have never 
failed to find a greater or less portion of silver. I 
have also in some instances, found copper and 
blennde, antimony and galena. In many instances 
the sulphuret of iron or hepatic pyrites may be 
said to be the dwelling place of the gold. 

This whole gold region is based upon granite, and 


evidently belongs to that formation, which Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach denominates the second class 


of primitive rocks. As yet I have not discovered 
that they contain any organic remains. Very re- 
spectully, yours, 

F. SHEPHERD. 


ON THE CHEAT CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers?’ Register. 


My present purpose is, perhaps a very thank- 
less one; for should it prove successful, I shall de- 
prive our brother agriculturists of a most prolific 
source of contention and wordy warfare; which, 
strange to say, is often of as angry a character, as 
any that the bitterest politicians ever wage against 
each other: [ mean the apparently endless dispute 
about the convertibility of wheat into cheat. But 
the spirit moveth’ me to the undertaking, and I 
will proceed; being willing to submit it entirely to 
the better judgement of yourself and your sub- 
scribers to decide, whether he who attempts to 
appease and to terminate strife, is not, in fact, a 
very ill-natured man; inasmuch as he does, (should 
his design be accomplished) deprive others of all 
pretext tor doing that which must be a great grati- 
fication to them, or they would not continue to do 
it. In performing this seemingly hopeless task, it 
is not my intention to furnish a solitary fact appli- 
cable to the controversy, because we have already 
before us thousands of what are called and con- 
sidered facts of entirely opposite, and even con- 
tradictory character—adduced too, by as veracious 
men as any in our community; so that our hopes 
from these, so far as yet supplied, may truly be said 
to be utterly fallacious. ‘This may possibly appear 
a very extraordinary declaration on the part of one 
professing such a design as I do; but a little reflec- 
tion will satisfy any considerate man, that this 
curious dispute may last to the end of the world, 
unless some other mode can be devised for ending 
it, than any which has yet been promulgated— 
that only excepted, which you and your friends 
tried re published some time ago, and which, as 
far as I recollect, is the only one well calculated to 
attain its object. Had you added only a few more 
particular notices, you would have made your ex- 
periment so complete, as not to leave the shadow 








of doubt on the minds of any, but that class of 
‘incurably credulous mortals, who can believe that 
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jugglers actually mamufactire with, and draw out 
of their mouths, countless yards of riband, and fry 
good pancakes. in their hats, All the other publi- 
cations that I havéseen, have been the mere con- 
clusions of the swriters, from results favorable to 
they own preconceived notions; which they them- 
selves choose to ascribe to causes that might have 


had no meré to do with them, than the shape of 


last year’eclouds, All that could certainly be pro- 
nounced true of these communications, was that 
cheat came up where the writers did not expect it; 
and that they supposed, from circumstances appear- 
ing to them, but to nobody else, conclusive, it pro- 
ceeded from wheat plants converted into cheat by 
some incomprehensible process, utterly at variance 
with all the known laws of the vegetable kingdom. 
I again repeat, and challenge denial, that no ex- 
periment heretofore published, except that of your- 


self and friends, can be called any thing but an | 


ex parte one; and such as was totally deficient in 
that particularity, minuteness, and accuracy of ob- 
servation which are indispensably necessary to 
settle any such long controverted point. The 
champions of each opinion have utterly eschewed 
the admirable “non-committal policy” —they have 


a —2. 
eee 


‘any of the plants to take place without imme- 
diate detection. 

If any gentlemen shall be induced to make the 
experiment just suggested, and in the manner 
above stated, and will then proclaimin your paper, 
under their own proper signatures, that the goose- 
grazed wheat actually turned into cheat, I for one, 
infidel as I have always been in regard to the con- 
vertibility of wheat into cheat, will publicly ac- 
knowledge the abandonment of my unbelief’ on 
this subject. I shall, however, not cease to won- 
der as long as I live, at such a marvellous depar- 
ture from all the known laws of vegetable physi- 
ology. Indeed, I should not be more amazed 
_were I to see realized a boast which I once heard 
in regard to the fertility of the Opelousas soil. Of 
this the boaster affirmed, that you might plant in 
it the over night, sow’s tails, and by the middle of 





/next day would find growing on the ends of them, 
fat pigs, large enough to make good roasters. 


J. M. G. 





[Our friend and highly esteemed correspondent, J. 
|M.G., must pardon us for hinting that his remarks 


“the expense nor labor would be worth regarding | 


“deeply interested themselves. ; : 
. . y © » 6&e * 
: he experiment I would suggest, is that two or. ture, they would be misplaced in the “cheat contro 


too long been decidedly arrayed against each other | @"¢ liable to an objection very similar to that which he 
on opposite sides, to yield to any thing less than a | 80 justly charges to others. His tone of censure, it is 
series of facts which can be neither gotten over, | true, is altogether diiferent from that of the seemingly 
under, nor around. ‘These I fully believe would | angry disputants whom he condemns; but his satire, 
bewfurnished by the experiment which [ am about ‘however free from ill-nature or unkindness of feeling, 


tq suggest, if any persons could be prevailed upon may be as keenly felt as serious denunciation. Some 
to make it: it is hoped that several may, as neither | persons would be more unwilling to be laughed at, 


in &@ Matter about which so many persons have bow pthichecegrete Ate pi cpae 


| were proper in discussing disputed points in agricul- 
‘ow cow ‘ie. | versy”’—for though our own opinions are as decidedly 

three gentlemen of well known_ respectability, | ¥'SY 8g ae . 

should each select three or four dozen grains of | opposed as J. M. G’s., to the possibility of transmuta- 

the best wheat they can find. Let these be planted | tion, yet we must admit that that side of the question 


~~ as 


in well prepared land of good quality—say in two | is maintained by many persons, whose intelligence and 


rows one foot apart, and the grains at regular in- 
tervals of four or five inches, so as to admit of 
hand weeding. Mark each spot carefully with a 


small stick, and as soon as the blades appear above | 


the ground, scratch away the earth on one side 
until each grain is discovered, which will certainly 
show whether the supposed wheat blades really 
spring from the deposited wheat grains, or from 
something else. ‘This being determined, let the 
earth be carefully replaced, and the now ascertained 
wheat blades be daily examined, that the wonder- 
ful transmutation may not steal a march upon the 


examiners, but may be detected, (if it takes place | 


at all) at the very moment of its commencement. 
But as the grazing down of the blades is generally 
deemed necessary to insure the metamorphosis, 
and the bill of a goose, (1 mean nothing invidious, 
my good sir,) has been thought particularly effica- 
cious in accomplishing the marvellous change, let 
as many geese as necessary, be constantly grazed 
upon one half of the rows until late in the spring, 
and taken off only in time to enable the plants to 
throw out each its own head, or heads. Now 
as the blades of wheat and cheat are known to 
differ from each other, nearly or quite as much as 


the grain does, if the process of watching the _ 


blades, not only during the whole goose-grazing 
process, but until the heads appear, be continued 
without a day’s neglect, it would be impossible 


for any change in the nature and appearance of 


‘experience claim and deserve, for their opinions, the 
|most respectful attention. 

The experiment proposed by J. M. G. as a means of 
‘deciding this dispute, seems far from likely to prove 
satisfactory. The strongest advocates of the trans- 
mutation doctrine, would expect a change rarely fo 
|proceed from good grains of wheat: and therefore if 
such experiments were repeated twenty times, without 
a plant of cheat being produced, it would ‘still leave 
the change as much to be believed in as before. In 
the experiment reported in Vol. I, (p. 83) and which 
is referred to above with commendation, every /nown 
circumstance was brought into operation, which is 
charged to be a cause for the change of wheat to cheat. 
If that trial was not severe enough, let others be made 
| more so—and those who contend for the change ought 
| to have the liberty of choosing, and of making full use 
of every means for producing it. Permitting the most 
‘unlimited choice of means, and only requiring that 
every fact shall be strictly observed and proved, we 
hereby offer a premium of a complete set of the Far- 
mers’ Register from the commencement to the end of 
its publication, to whomsoever shall trace the progress 
of as many as three grains of wheat to as many perfect 
plants of cheat. Should the premium be claimed, we 
shall not judge of its validity, but will submit the 
‘matter for decision to others, the most competent to 
decide impartially and correctly as to the value of the 
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supported. The change froma single grain, if certain, them, and found 


ulty in raising them. 


facts presented, and the evidence by which they are | finest kinds, and no have liad no diseases among 


would be as satisfactory as from any greater number— 
but three such changes are required the better to guard 
against possible mistakes, without adding any con- 
siderable difficulty to the operations of the experi- 
ment.] 





CORN STARCH, 


We are advised by an excellent house keeper, 
is no wise inferior to wheat starch, while it can 
be made with half the labor and expense. As 
this is the season for making it, we have obtained 
irom our intormant, for the Cultivator, 

Directions for making it.—Take 30 good ears 
of green corn, fit for eating, grate the corn witha 
large grater, a Janthorn will do, into a_ pail of wa- 
ter; turn the whole through a fine metal cullender, 
or a coarse cloth strainer, to separate the hulls, &c. 
then change the water two or three times, to ren- 
der the starch, which settles at the bottom, white 
and clean; and after the last water is removed, 
the starch may be cut in pieces, laid out a few days 


to dry, when itis fit for use, and may be kept any | 44 cents, and sometimes as high as 3s. 6d. per 


length of time. This quantity will suffice a year 
for a small family.— Cultivator. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


EFFECT OF MARSH-MUD ON VEGETATION. 


A few days before the recent gale in August, 
we had about an inch thick of marsh-mud, (which 
had been thrown on the high ground, two months 
previous, ) placed between five or six of the rows 
of an okra bed; shortly afier the gale, we found 
the leaves dropping {rom every part of the okra, 
where no marsh mud had been placed, and nothing 
but the decaying stalks are now remaining. The 
okra had arrived at its maturity, and agreeable to 
the laws of nature, is decaying. But those parts 
where the marsh mud had been spread siill re- 
mained in full and vigorous growth, and produced 
fruit as usual. Will some of the numerous read- 


ers of the /griculturist, give an explanation of 


the causes of the above? Was there some pro- 

erty in the salt earth that: produced it?) Or may 
it have been produced by the roots having received 
an extra covering? May not the above fact be 
usefully applied to agriculture? The okra is very 
nearly allied to cotton, and was even placed under 
the same genus. May not the cotton plant be 
preserved from dropping its bolls at the particular 
season, by the timely application of marsh-mud? 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


RAISING DUCKS AND TURKEYS. 


Inthe Agriculturist of last year, appeared two 
articles, one on the best mode of raising ducks, 
and the other,on turkeys. ‘Two seasons have 
since passed away, and the writer of this has 
been enabled to test the efficacy of those directions, 
and in every instance that has come under his 
knowledge, they have been attended with perfect 
success. The directions for raising ducks, were 
to feed them on animal food and keep them dry. 
Individuals who have adopted this plan, have 


sent to our markets from 500 to 700 ducks of the | 


Von. II.—31 





Two or three indi S Wh@ tried the experi- 


| ment of driving» their turkeysywhen young, toa 


distance from the house, the greatest num- 
ber of insects were, to be found and teedingand 
housing them in the.-manner directed in the Agri- 
culturist, have stated, that they have® paised from 
100 to 300 turkeys, and have pronouncediit to be a 
method, which of all others, they believed best 
calculated to be attended with success. 


[Some of the experiments cited in the following 
epitome have already been presented to the readers of 
the Farmers’ Register in a more extended form.] 


From the Cultivator. 
BONES, HorNS, Kc. AS MANURE. 


Bones are in great demand, in Great Britain, as 
a manure; and great quantities are annually im- 
ported into that kingdom, from the continent, for 
this use. They are broken in mills constructed for 
the purpose, and often upon the farm, by the la- 
borers. Bone dust ordinarily sells at about 2s. or 


bushel; and at this price it is generally found to be 
a more profitable application than common dung. 
Bones are frequently apphed, and by many prefer- 
red, when broken in half or three quarter ineh 
pieces, and sometimes when of larger sizé,” Pheir 
durability is in proportion to their size; the smaller 


they are crushed or ground, the sooner their ferti- * 





and the less the 


lizing properties are exhausted 


quantity required to be applied. They have been 
applied in various proportions; though the ordima- 


ry dressing is from 20 to 40 bushels per acre; a 
heavy dressing does not produce corresponding 
benefits, and in most cases, no additional benefit. 
Two bushels of crushed bones are deemed equal 
to a load or tonof manure. ‘The uncrushed bones 
are sold at about 42s. or from nine to ten dollars 
the ton. Their quality is not considered to be im- 
paired by their having been boiled. Bones are 
applied as a top-dressing to grass, and harrowed in 
with the grain in tillage crops. The following re- 
sults are selected from a great many, to illustrate 
the benefit and economy of bone manure. 

On the estate of Garrowby, in Yorkshire, the 
crops of turnips had dwindled to nothing; by the 
application of 12 to 20 bushels of bone dust per 
acre, in drills, the crops have become excellent, and 
the following crops are very considerably im- 
proved. 

At Clumber Park, 600 bushels, spread upon 24 
acres of pasture, a dry, sandy and gravelly soil, 
doubled the product, in butter, of the cows pastured 
upon it, over those fed upon pasture not bored. 

Mr. Watson, of Riellor, applied 25 bushels of 
bones to an acre of turnips, and 25 loads of ma- 
nure to an adjoining acre. ‘The dunged acre yield- 
ed 22 tons; that dressed with bones 28 tons. 

Mr. Graburn manured part of a field with 
crushed bones, at the rate of 30 bushels the acre, 
and another part with eight loads of dung, and re- 
peated the dung the two following years upon this 
part. The turnips, wheat and grass, which con- 
stituted the three crops, were better upon the 
part once boned, than upon that thrice dung- 
ed. 


Thirty-four acres of sandy soil, on the estate of 
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Sir Charles Thockmorton, were half manured 
with bones and half with dung. ‘The first gave 
the earliest and best turnips; the barley which fol- 
lowed yielded five bushels the acre more than the 


dunged part, and the clover was also heavier upon | 


the boned part. 

Capt. Ogilvie applied bone dust at the rate of 15 
to 20 bushels the acre, to a lightssandy loam, and 
after the experience of five years upon a series of 
trials, he found all the successive crops of turnips, 
barley, and grass, decidedly superior to those 
which had been previously produced by other ma- 
nure. 


Twenty bushels of bone dust, at 2s. 6d. would | 


be 50s.; 20 loads of manure at 10s., the price 
given in the statements, would amount to 200s., 
which shows a saving of three-fourths in ma- 
nuring an acre with those substances, at the as- 
sumed prices, and in the assumed quantities. 

The two following cases, taken from the Don- 
caster report, are worthy particular notice. 

1. “On a field, part of which was boned 40 
years ago, the crops were, on that part, during fif- 
teen or sixteen succeeding years, visibly better 
than the remainder, although ‘the land was all of 
the same quality, and the part not boned was ma- 
nured with barn-yard dung. 

2. ‘In another case, about three acres of light 
sandy land were dressed, in 1814, with 150 bushels 
of bones per acre; since which time the land is 
said never to have forgotten it, but is nearly as 

d again as the other part, farmed precisely in 
tse stgiie way, with the exception of the one ap- 
plication of bones.” 

As to the size in which bones are most profita- 
bly applied, one of the Doncaster Association re- 
marks—“ That if he meant to till for early profit, 
and if he wished to keep his land in good heart, 
he would use half inch bones; and, in breaking 
these, he should prefer some remaining considera- 
bly larger: that by using bones of a large size 
with dust in them, there must be sufficient of the 
small particles of the dust to set the turnip crop 
forward, and sufficient of the large particles of the 
bone left to maintain the land in good condition for 
the subsequent crop. 

Bones are found on analysis to contain, in 100 
parts, 40 of earthy and saline matter, 40 of cartil- 
age and jelly, and 20 of fatty matter. The sof 
parts thus form, in the best bone about sixty, and 
upon an average about fifty per cent. which are al- 
most entirely constituted of the same elements as 
plants, and all of them, sooner or later, liable to be 
dissolved and absorbed by the roots. 

Bones should undergo a partial fermentation be- 
fore they are applied, in order to produce the best 
immediate effect. ‘This is done by mixing them 
with yard manure, or with manure and earth. 
They have also been mixed and ap>lied with coal 
ashes with effect and economy. 

The Doncaster Agricultural Association, after 
long experience in the use of bones, have publish- 
ed rules for its application, from which it ap- 
pears, 

That on dry sands, limestone, chalk, light 
loams, and peat, bones are a very highly valuable 
manure. 


That they may be applied to grass with great 
good effect. 


That on arable lands they may be laid on fallow 


——_— 


for turnips, or used for any of the subsequent 


crops. 

That the best method of using them, when 
broadcast, is previously to mix them in a compost 
with earth, dung, or other manures, and let them 
lie to ferment. 

That if used alone they may be either drilled in 
with the seed or used broadcast. 

That bones which have undergone the process 
of fermentation are decidedly superior (in their 


immediate effects) to those which have not done 
so 





That the quantity should be about 20 bushels of 
dust, or 40 bushels of large, increasing the quanti- 
ty if the land be impoverished. 

That upon clays and heavy loams, it does not 
yet appear that bones will answer. [See No, 55 
Farmer’s Series. ] 

And where, it will be asked, are we to obtain 
bones to enrich our lands?) Every farmer, we ad- 
mit, cannot obtain them; but those who are located 
in the neighborhood of villages and cities may ob- 
tain a considerable supply. There are two bone 
mills already established on Long Island, and it is 
understood the proprietors find a ready market for 
all they can crush. During the last year we pur- 
chased sixty horse-cart loads from one man. We 
had them crushed in a plaster mill; and when 
about to use them, mixed them with house ashes, 
and wet the whole plentifully with water. In 48 
hours, fermentation having sufficiently progressed, 
they were applied to turnips, barley and corn; and 
though we cannot yet speak of their ultimate be- 
nefits, they so far confirm the highest opinion en- 
tertained of their utility. 

We have had some years experience in the use 
of horn shavings and horn piths, which are pro- 
icured from the comb manufactories. ‘The first, of 
-which we have used many hundred bushels, are 
equal, if not superior, to bone dust. ‘The piths are 
cut into pieces, upon a block, and buried with the 
plough. Of these we used 15 loads last spring, 
upon corn ground, and we think we have not seen 
a finer crop than is now growing there. 








From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE INVISIBLE ANIMAL WORLD. 


In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we every 
where see around us the most surprising indica- 
tions of universality of life. The principal of vital- 
ity seems to be scattered with the utmost prodigal- 
ity overand throughout the whole of the inanimate 
creation. On the earth, in the aur, in the rivers 
and seas, in all places and in all times, we find 
life. And in what an astonishing variety of forms 
and combinations! Reckon up all the varieties of 
animated creatures from a man to a midge, from a 
whale to a herring, from an albatross to a hum- 
ming bird; take the human, the brute, the bird, 
the reptile, the fish, and the insect creation, and 
compute the supposable number of individuals in 
each; and after all that we can count, all that we 
can allow to be in existence, we are yet but be- 
ginning to begin to sum up the amount of crea- 
tures whom the Creator in his almighty power has 
endowed with that incomprehensible principle— 
life. ‘The deeper we examine, the more lofty are 
your conceptions of this infinitude of hving crea- 
tures. Astronomers, by meansof their telescopes, 
‘have told us of the bodies which dot the firma- 
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ment, and given us reason to believe that there 
exist millions of worlds inhabited by beings which 
must vary in their forms and properties according 
to the characteristics of the spheres they inhabit. 
But to bring down our imagina'‘ions from the con- 
templation of so vast a field for conjecture, we are 
attracted by the discoveries of the microscope, 
and find, by the attestation of our senses, that in 
a single drop of water there are myriads of ani- 
mals—atoms—creatures, of which it would re- 
quire nearly a thousand millions to form a cubic 
inch, all recreating and executing their various 
functions and evolutions with as much rapidity 
and apparent facility as if the range afforded them 
were as boundless as the ocean. Where is the 
man who can contemplate this scene of busy en- 
joyment, and not be overawed by the majesty of 
the works of nature, and not adore the hand that 
has, insuch lavish beneficence, scattered the prin- 
ciple of life throughout every department of cre- 
ation. : 

Until within the last fifty years, hardly any one 
was aware of the existence of animalcules; that 
is, small animals invisible to the naked eye, liv- 
ing in water, and in matter of various kinds. It 
has also only been within a very recent period 
that this branch of natural history has assumed a , 
regular form; and though a classification has been 
in some measure etlected, from what we can 
learn, the science is still in a very imperfect state. 
When we are made aware of the characteristics 
of the animalcule world—for it seems entitled to 
this term—it does not appear astonishing that 
even the most patient investigators, assisted by 
the most powerlul magnilying glasses, should be 
ata loss to arrange in distinct orders the apparent- 
ly innumerable and ever-changing classes.—Ani- 
malcules bear no resemblance whatever to ani- 
mals which we can see with the naked eye. They 
are of all imaginable shapes; their figures resem- 
ble round balls, ovals, eels, snakes, corkscrews, 
funnels, tops, cylinders, pitchers, wheels, flasks, 
purses, semicircles, kidneys, dots with tails, tobac- 
co pipes, flowers, branches of trees, eggcups, and 
some have the appearance of a tulip with a flow- 
ery bulb and stalk. But their figures are so ex- 
traordinary, so infinite, that it would be quite im- 
possible to give the least idea of them by descrip- 
tion. One thing is tolerably obvious: they all 
ne forms suitable to their peculiar mode of 
iving. If they have toseize their food by darting, 
they are given a shape in consonance with that 
object. ty they live by creeping, or swimming 
slowly, they are of a more inert figure. In these 
respects, therefore, nature has paid the same de- 
gree of attention to the construction of animal- 
cules as it has done with larger animals. 

The apparently incalculable number of forms 
of animalcules is not more puzzling to the inves- 
tigator than their assumption of new forms. 
Most creatures that we know of produce young 
afier their kind, either at once bringing forth their 
progeny in life, or through the medium of eggs, 

ut always producing young resembling them- 
selves in figure. Animalcules, however, have 
oNeprally a different way of coming into existence. 

me class propagate by spontaneous scissure, or 
division of their bodies into two or more por- 
tions, each one forming a new creature, which, 
on its arrival to maturity, pursues the same course. 








In thus cutting themselves in pieces, they are very | 


capricious in their fancy. Sometimes they divide 
straight across, sometimes lengthwise, and seme- 
times diagonally; and what forms the chief ‘diffi- 
culty in understanding them, the pieces so sepa- 
rated do not resemble the original: an animaleule 
resembiing a ball will give birth—if this word can 
be properly applied—to a number of triangles. 
Another class of animalcules propagate by the 
distribution of the internal substance of’ the parent, 
of which nothing is left but the envelope, soon to 
be dissolved; a third class are produced trom 
germs; shooting out from the sides of the parent; and 
most likely there are many other ways by which 
they come into life, of which naturalists have yet 
no knowledge. In some instances, animalcules 
appear tolive in shells, which are bivalve, and 
open and shut at pleasure. 

_Notwithstanding the searching power of certain 
kinds of microscopes, it would have been dittieult 
to ascertain the functions of animalcules without 
the aidof coloring matter. Into the water in which 
they abound, coloring vegetable matter, which 
supplies them with food, is introduced; and being 
partaken of, the internal structure, now transpa- 
rent with color, is discerned. By this contrivance, it 
has been discovered that animalcules possess dis- 


tinct viscera or digestive organs, and which are of 


various kinds. Most descriptions of these crea- 
tures are furnished with a species of hairs bristling 
out from paris of their bodies; these bristles seem 
to serve the purpose of fins to give locomotion, 
and they also act the part of arms to agitate the 
water, and cause a current to flow towards their 
mouths. ‘hey are also provided with hooks, by 
which they can attach themselves to any object. 
independently of these peculiarities, some animal- 
cules possess the extraordinary faculty of thrusting 
out or elongating portions of their bodies at va- 
rious points, which, assuming the appearance 
either of legs or fins, are termed variable processes, 
and enable the creature to walk or swim. 

‘Lo those who wish to be informed of the alrea- 


dy known orders of this wondertul department of 


nature's handiwork, we would recommend a pe- 
rusal of the recently published work of Andrew 
Pritchard, Esq., entitled. ‘The Natural History 
of Animalcules.” In this interesting production, 
which has afforded us matter for some of our pre- 
sent observations, the author describes the follow- 
ing as the best method of procuring unimalcules 
whereon to make examinations: ‘In the selection 
of vegetable substances for infusions such as stalks, 
leaves, flowers, seeds of plants, &c. care must be 
taken that there be no admixture of quinine in 
them or the intention will be frustrated. Immerse 
these, whatever they may be, for a few days in 
some clear water, when, if the vessels which con- 
tain them be not agitated, a thin pellicle or film 
will be discerned on the surface, which, under the 
microscope, will be seen to be inhabited by several 
descriptions of animalcules: the first produce are 
commonly those of the simplest kind, such as the 
Monads. Ina few days more, their numbers will 
increase to such an amazing extent, that it would 
be utterly impossible to compute those in a single 
drop of the fluid. After this, again, they will be- 
gin to diminish in numbers, and I have generally 
observed them supplanted by others of a larger 
species and more perfect organization; such as the 
Cyclidia, Paramesia, Kolpodw, &c. It 1s worthy 
of remurk here, however, that in their production 
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they do not pursue any regular order, even in sim- 
ilar infusions. If the vessel be large, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is placed sufficiently 
favorable, a still higher description of animalcules 
will succeed, viz. the Vorticella, and, lastly, the 
Brachioni; and thus a single infusion will repay 
for the little trouble of making it, with a great va- 
riety of species. Water in which flour has been 
steeped will be found to abound also with animal- 
cules; and it is remarked by G. Leach, Esq. that 
the leaden troughs constantly appropriated for 
birds to drink out of, contain several descriptions 
of them, and more especially those of the wheel ge- 
nus. In ponds, too, especially in the shallow 
parts, near their edges, and in the immediate vi- 
cinity of water plants, prodigious quantities of all 
kinds may be easily procured; so that, possessing 
as we dosuch myriads of them around us, that 
they impregnate almost every thing that we eat 
anc drink, touch and breathe, an anxiety to know 
more about them, and the effects they produce, 
cannot but be regarded as rational and laudable.”’ 

It appears, also, by the investigations of other 
inquiries, that animalcules may be produced by 
any species of decomposition, whether of vege- 
table or animal substances. It would almost 
seem, from what is related, that the whole of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms are but com- 
pounds of matter resoluble into these extraordinary 
minute creatures. An idea of this kind is by no 
means new, and it will perhaps be remembered that 
Butfon triedexperiments to prove its accuracy. ‘*To 
discover,” says he, “‘whether all the parts of ani- 
mals, and all the seeds of plants, contained moving 
organic particles, I made infusions of the flesh of 
different animals, and of the seeds of more than 
twenty different species of vegetables; and after 
remaining some days in close glasses, I had the 
pleasure of seeing organic moving particles in all 
of them. In some they appeared sooner, in others 
later: some preserved their motion for months and 
others soon lost it. Some at first produced large mov- 
ing globulous resembling animals, which changed 
their figure, split, and became gradually smaller; 
others produced only small globules, whose mo- 
tions were extremely rapid; and others produced 
filaments which grew larger, seemed to vegetate, 
and then swelled and poured forth torrents of 
moving globules.” The subsequent examinations 
of physiologists have, ina great measure, deter- 
mined that these moving globules of Buffon, or 
molecules, as they are scientifically termed, are 
the primary atoms of which plants and animals are 
composed, although, at the same time, we are not 
yet beyond the regions of conjecture with respect 
to how these molecules, or animalcula are either 
brought into substantial consistency, or how they 
are developed by the separation of matter during 
the putrefactive process. So intimately does the 
vegetable, in its earliest rudiments, sometimes bear 
an analogy to animal life, that it is occasionally dif- 
ficult to separate them: it is at least certain that 
the commencement of the vegetable process is 
some way connected with the existence and oper- 
ations of molecules. ae at the request of 
Dr. Linneus (says Mr. Ellis,a writer in the 
Philosophical Transactions) made several experi- 
ments on the infusion of mushrooms in water, in 
order to prove the theory that these seeds are first 
animals and then plants, it appeared evidently, 
that the seeds were put in motion by very minute 





animalcules, which“procecded from the, putrefie- 
tion of the mushroom; for by pecking at these seeds, 
which are reddish, light, roand bodies, they moved 
them about with great agility ina variety of di- 
rections; while the little-animals themselves were 
scarcely visible, till the food they had eaten dis: 
covered them. The satisfaction I received from 
clearing up this point, led me into many other cu- 
rious and interesting experiments. The ingenious 
Mr. Needham supposes these little transparent 
ramified filaments, and jointed or coralloid bodies 
(strung like coral beads) which the microscope 
discovers to us on the surface of inert animal and 
vegetable infusions when they become putrid, to be 
zoophytes, or branched animals; but to me they 
appear, afier a careful scrutiny with the best glass- 
es, to be that genus of fungi called mucor, or 
mouldiness. ‘Their vegetation is so amazingly 
quick, that they may be perceived in the micro- 
scope even to grow and feed under the eye of the 
observer. Mr. Needham has peinted out to us a 
species that 1s very remarkable for its parts of fruc- 
tification. This, he says, proceeds from an infu- 
sion of bruised wheat. I havé seen the same 
species proceed from the body of a dead fly, which 
has become putrid by lying floating tor some time 
in a glass of water where some flowers had been. 
This species of mucor sends forth a mass of trans- 
parent filamentous roots, from whence arise hollow 
stems, that support little oblong vessels, with a 
hole on the top of each.—From these I could 
plainly see minute globules or seeds issue forth in 
great abundance, with an elastic force, and iurn 
about in the water as if they were animated? 
Continuing to view them with some attention, I 
could just discover that the putrid water which sur- 
rounded them was full of the minutest animalcula; 
and that these little creatures began to attack the 
seeds of the mucor for food. ‘This new motion 
continued the appearance of their being alive for 
some time longer; but soon after, many of them 
arose to the surface of the water, remaining there 
without motion; and a succession of them afler- 

rards coming up, they united together in little 
thin masses, and floated to the edge of the water, 
remaining there quite inactive during the time of ob- 
servation.” 

The celebrated botanist Dr. Robert Brown, also 
entered into experiments of this nature, with the 
view of identifying the rudiments of vegetable 
with animal life, which he successfully accomplish- 
ed. He found that the pollen and tissue of plants 
were the constituent or elementary molecules or 
organic bodies. “On examining,” says he, “the 
various animal and vegetable tissues, whether 
living or dead, they were always found to exist; 
and merely by bruising these substances in water, 
I never failed to disengage the molecules in suffi- 
cient numbers to ascertain their apparent identity 
in size, form, and motion, with the smaller particles 
of the grains of the pollen. I examined also va- 
rious products of organic bodies, particularly the 
gum raisins, and substances of vegetable origin, 
extending my inquiry even to pit coal, and in all 
these bodies molecules were found in abun- 
dance.” 

Of late, very considerable improvements have 
been made upon microscopes, by which much in- 
teresting information regarding the habits and 
character of animalcules has been afforded. These 
microscopes are of immense power in magnily- 
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ing; and by a contrivance for throwing the hght 
of a bright lamp, of the’sun’s rays, or of oxy-hy- 
drogen gas, upon the object to be investigated, 
most astonishing’ distoveries are made. Mr. 
Pritchard recommends his Achromatic Engiscope 
as having certain decided advantages over any 
other description of the microscope. ‘To the stu 
dent of nature there could not be presented a more 
boundless and luxuriant field for useful inquiry 
than is held out by. these powerful instruments, 
and it will be allowed that in no other department 
of science 1s there to be found such a delightful 
source of leisurely recreation. ‘To the man of 
humble means we can recommend no better or more 
rational amusement than a visit to one of the 
many microscopical exhibitions now to be seen oc- 
casionally in every large town, and which cannot 
be too sufficiently pressed upon public attention.» 





From the Norfolk Beacon, Oct. 31. 
PORTSMOUTH AND ROANOKE RAIL ROAD. 


All our readers are aware that the line of the 
Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail Road, between the 
former place and Suffolk, has been completed some 
time since, and that the cars for the conveyance of 
passengers and produce run regularly between the 
two points twice a day. 

We have now to inform them that the grading 
of the remainder of the route has been contracted 
for to the distance of about ten miles on this side of 
Weldon. 

The rails designed for the road between Suffolk 
and the Nottoway—a distance of about 24 miles, 
are laid along the track; but considerations of pru- 
dence, which we are pleased to see, induced the 
directors of the company to prevent their final ad- 
justment, until the embankments shall have been 
rendered firm by the rains of the winter. Wefur- 
ther learn that some purchases have been made of 
the land through which the road passes beyond the 
Nottoway; but thatsome of the land holders were 
so exorbitant in their demands, that the directors 
have deemed it advisable to submit the case to the 
decision of commissioners, according to the terms 
of the law. We regret that such a disposition 
should have manifested itselfat this time of the 
day; the rail road will enhance the value of the 
land through which it runs a hundred per cent. 
Such a policy reminds us of the man who charged 
a friend with a night’s lodging, who called to pre- 
sent him with a thousand pounds. 

We can, nevertheless, congratulate our friends 
on the steady progress of the work. Every day 
the improvement is winning new friends, and con- 
firming the old. Now and then some new obsta- 
cles may gather before us; but the goodness of’ our 
cause will bear us beyond them. And it is almost 
reduced to a certainty, that within twelve months 
from this date, the entire route to Weldon will have 
been completed; and the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
Rail Road will demonstrate the successful enter- 
prise of our people. 





From the Charleston Mercury. 
CHOLERA FACTS, . 


Since the 12th instant there have been no cases of 
Cholera on the Savannah river, either in the city of 


continuance from the first case on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, was therefore 42 days. ‘The usual term is 
57 days. 

In the city of Savannah there have been in all 
so few cases, that the disease can hardly be said to 
have prevailed there as an epidemic. "The imme- 


diate site of Savannah is high and dry, to which 


may be attributed its comparative exemption. 

n the river plantations the aggregate number of 
deaths is computed to have been 700, being a pro- 
portion of about one to six of the population. “The 
proportion varied, being more orless upon different 
plantations. Insome settlements it was as great 
us one to three andtour. In New York the pro- 
portion was one to twenty-eight. 

That our planters should not in case of the re- 
currence of the disease, be induced, by the tempta- 
tion of saving a portion of their rice crop, unwit- 
tingly to expose and sacrifice the lives of their 
slaves, it should be borne in mind that those ne- 
groes who are kept at their field work, are more 
liable to be attacked than others. <A planter with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, attributes 
the reappearance of the disease amongst his ne- 
groes, and its going through his entire gang, to 
the fact of his having continued harvesting, al- 
though the workers returned to the pine woods 
every day before sunset, and were not sent out to 
work before sunrise. It was thought that avoid- 
ing exposure to the night air in the swamps, would 
exempt them, and we so stated at the time; but it 

sroved otherwise, and although from being prompt- 
y and well attended, they nearly all recovered, yet 
he is convinced from circumstances, that it was the 
field work which brought on the disease when it 
reappeared. ‘This fact is in accordance to what is 
stated concerning the Asiatic Cholera, in the re- 
cently published history of British India;—viz: that 
laborious occupation in the open air was found to 
be the most potent predisposing cause, and that 
soldiers after a long march, travellers after a fatigu- 
ing journey, and the natives who cultivated the 
field were the first and usual victims. In the same 
camp the Cholera would break out and rage 
amongst the men who had marched, and spare 
those who had rested. The Europeans, whose 
ursuits kept them within doors, generally escaped. 
e learn that in many of the Tost cases on the 
Savannah river, the solution of sugar of lead was 
administered by Dr. Scriven, with decided success, 
and proved effectual in allaying the internal irrita- 
tion and checking the diarrhea. 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
CONVERSION OF SALT WATER INTO FRESH. 


On Monday week we witnessed a completely 
successful and a very important experiment, made 
by Mr. Wells, the patentee, in the conversion of 
salt sea water into a perfectly fresh and pure liquid, 
fit for every purpose of domestic use and economy. 
A barge was moored in the Thames near West- 
minister bridge; and a number of naval officers 
and scientific gentlemen were invited to inspect the 
process. The sea water was brought from off 
Ramsgate, and fully impregnated with the same 
principle; some of it was in very impure and dirty 
condition, ‘The apparatus invented by Mr. Wells 
consisted of a cast iron cooking machine; a cube 
ona comparatively small scale, especially when 





Savannah, or on the plantations. The term of its 


we looked to the extraordinary utility of its opera- 
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tion. Itseemed about four feet in height and the 
same in width; and contained ovens, ‘roasting fire,’ 
pots, pans, kettles, &c. &c. &c., sufficient to dress 
adinner for seventy or eighty men. The con- 
sumption.of fuel is very small; about two bushels, 
we are told, in 24 hours; and yet, by the internal 
application of the heated air, by means of spiral, 
and circular tubes surrounding the various parts 
of the machine, roasting, boiling, and baking 
were carried on with the utmost regularity and 
precision. Here alone would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the conveniences and comforts of life, whe- 
therashore or afloat; and, even without the far 
greater improvement yet remaining to be decided, 
would entitle Mr. Well’s invention to high enco- 
mium and general adoption. Whilst the cooking 
is proceeding, the sea water is gradually supplied 
from a cask or tank, as may be most ready, and, 
passing into the interior of the machine, is there 
submitted to distillation. In its distilled state it 

en flows into a pipe of cast iron, or of copper 


sel and along the cut water into the sea; and thence 
along the bottom of the ship till it returns into the 
hold with a common stop cock to draw off the wa- 
ter. ‘The grand improvement in this, is the making 





the element in which the vessel floats the con- 
denser of the altered liquid which runs off at the 
rate of about a quart a minute, perfectly fit for 
drinking, for washing, and for every other purpose 
for which fresh water is employed. 

We tasted it both before and after undergoing 
the process, and we used soap in washing our 
hands with it; and we can truly declare, that in 
the first instance it was sweet and palatable, and 
in the second soft and pleasing. The patentee, 
however, proceeds to filter it through charcoal, in 
order to restore the carbon which is lost in the dis- 
tilling, and you have the pure and sparkling ele- 
ment, equal in every respect to spring water. We 
have thus minutely stated what we saw and 
tasted; and we do so with great satisfaction, since 
it is hardly possible to imagine any economic dis- 
covery of such vast importance to the navy and to 
the nation. All the watering of ships rendered 
unnecessary, and the ocean itself converted into 
one abundant and everlasting fountain of supply, 








forms indeed an epoch in the history of’ navigation. 
We need here no more of the sufferings of’ brave 
and hardy sailors, from the want of this essential 
article of human subsistence. The room required 
in merchantmen for the stowage of water for the 
voyage, may now be filled with goods of any 
kind. In fine, it would be difficult to overrate the 
value of this admirable invention, which, there can 
be no doubt, will be speedily and universally 
adopted and will we also trust amply reward the 
inventor of a benefit to his country and fellow 
creatures, the worth of which can hardly be ex- 
celled in the annals of useful humanity. The sea 
water around a ship is incessantly converted into 
excellent fresh water, fit for every purpose, and the 
ocean itself is made the chief agent in this meta- 
morphosis. It is a great and wonderful achieve- 
ment. 


SAVING PEAS AND BEANS FROM MICE. 





Chop up the tops of last year’s shoots of furze, 
and sow them inthe drill.— Gardener's and Fores- 
ter’s Record No. 3. 








... Front the’ National Hiitelligencer. 
NEW USES OF CAOUBCHOUC, OR INDIA RUB- 
. BER, 
Messrs Gales and Séaten:—During a !ate visit 
of business to the Eastern States, I took an oppor- 
tunity of examining some of the many public and 


private improvements made in various places, and 


as they all have reference to our comfort and con- 
venience, I would take the liberty, through your 
paper, of giving a brief account of them. 

The long known and valuable properties of the 
Caoutchouc, or India Rubber, has occasioned 
many attempts to convert this gum into its original 
or fluid state so as to enable it to be applied asa 
coating to various surfaces, when its utility would 
be made more manifest; but the effort long proved 
unavailing, to any extent, until lately, when the 
fortunate discovery of a cheap solvent was made 
by , of Boston. The value of this 
discovery was duly appreciated by the citizens of 
that city, fora company was soon after formed to 
enter largely into the manufacture of various arti- 
cles coated with this gum, and when I visited the 
factory, it was in full operation, and very extensive- 
ly patronized. = 

“'The Rubber Factory,” as it is called, is situ- 





‘ated in Roxbury, a beautiful village about a mile 
‘from Boston, and embraces several buildings. One 


of the proprietors, Captain D , to whom 
I had a letter, was fortunately present, and kindly 
went through the whole establishment with me, 
except one room, which contained the secret of the 
mode of dissolving the gum elastic, only known to 
the inventor, who now has charge of the factory. 
He prudently reserves to himself the exclusive 
right of working up the ingredients, the secret be- 
ing underseal and deposited in bank, in case of the 
inventor’s death. The first room we entered was 
the lady’s shoe factory, where numbers of prunel- 
la shoes were making, without the use of either 
needle or thread, the tops, bottoms, and lining, all 
cemented together with the rubber. These shoes 
were of the handsomest shape, and warranted to 
be completely water proof. 

This improvement promises to be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the ladies, as they suffer much by 
wearing shoes that are pervious to water. I was 
informed that these shoes would last out three pair 
of the common prunella, and would cost no more. 

The next room we entered was the garment 
factory, where we saw a number of girls cutting 
out various garments, coats, jackets, pantaloons, 
&c. and putting them together without thread or 
needle; the coating of rubber, which they had, 
forming a perfect cement to the seams. Others 
were making an article which will be very accepta- 
ble to mothers and nurses, namely, waterproof 
aprons, some of them handsomely ornamented 
and with pockets. 

The third room we visited was filled with men’s 
garments; coats, pantaloons, overcoats, capes, life- 
preservers, and many other articles, all finished 
and ready for sale. Here persons may fit them- 
selves with complete suits of waterproof clothes: 
the sportsman will here find the means to enable 
him to wade through water and mud without fear 
of getting wet; the weather beaten mariner, the 
watchman, coachman, fisherman, may now bid 
defiance to wet or cold, if ensconced in these wa- 
terproof robes; and mg tong ae sailors and others, 
cast upon the mighty deep, if girt with these life- 
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preserversy may tidé Secure.upon the mountain 
wave; and if clad al with, aterproot garments, 
be doubly secure. Whe _Mr. Durant, the cele- 
brated zronaut, descended in Boston Bay, he took 
the precaution of girding himself with one of 
these life-preservers, and to this he said, he owed 
his safety when he fel! into the water. 

Several of the steam boats are furnished with 
these life-preservers, and they serve the addi- 
tional purpose of a pillow to lay the head on, as 
they may be folded. ‘They are made to buckle 
round the waist, being previously inflated, and as 
they are air, as well as water proof they will re- 
main in that state as long as you may desire. 

This is a most valuable article for our public 
ships, packets, steam boats, and other vessels to 
possess, in case of shipwreck; as by this means 
many valuable lives might be saved, which other- 
wise would be lost. 

In one of the buildings up stairs, we found them 
manufacturing hose for fire engines; small pipes 
for conducting water above ground, traces for car- 
riages, &c. This hose is made of stout duck, 
coated with the rubber and cemented with the 
same; so that neither needle or thread are used. It 
may be made of any strength as you may treble 
the thickness of the duck. It promises to super- 
cede the leather hose, being considered more plia- 
ble, a watertight, and not so apt to be in- 
jured by being trodden upon. [could not but ad- 
mire the ingenuity of the contrivance of a substi- 
tute for the roller to preserve the rotundity of the 
small pipe, namely, by pumping air into the cavi- 
ty as they proceeded, so as to keep it expanded. 
These pipes being made of several thicknesses of 
duck, remain of a cylindrical shape after being fi- 
nished. 

It is impossible to say to what useful purposes 
this elastic gum will be applied; it has opened a 
new era in the arts of life, and from its pliant na- 
ture, it must, in many cases, be substituted for 
leather. To all who are exposed to wet or cold, 
it proves a safeguard, and its economy is equal to 
its utility, for at this factory a person may clothe 
himself in a suit of waterproof garments, of a 
handsome exterior appearance, for the small sum of 
eleven dollars. 

R. M. 


GAMA GRASS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


A. good deal of interest having been elicited by 
some communications which appeared on gama 
grass in the first volume of the Perinces Regis- 
ter, | have thought it might not be amiss to offer 
a word on that subjéct. About the 15th of May 
last, I had occasion to visit in the county of Hali- 
fax on Dan River. I found that the gama had been 
long known on that river by the name of foz-tail, 
that it had been used as food for stock on a small 
scale, and that it grew spontaneously and luxuri- 
antly wherever it had a fair chance. I was in- 
formed by one gentleman that he had cut a small 
quantity for hay, and that he intended to plant, or 
had planted, a small meadow of it. I saw it grow- 
ing in land of ordinary quality—it had attained 
the height of more than three feet, without the 
appearance of a seed stalk. On the 18th instant, 
I poe came across two tults of it growing on 
a red clay bank on my own farm, which I cut and 





SS 


weighed. Each tuft covered a space of about a 
foot in diameter, and they weighed together twent 

pounds, after having dropped nearly all the seed, 
and many of the blades had dried up. The fodder 
appears to attain its full growth before the seed 
stalk springs from the root. The blades on the 


|.bunches cut, were four feet six inches high, and 


the seed stalks about six feet six inches. I after- 
wards found many tufts of it growing on a galled 
hill-side that had been suffered to grow up in the 
common shrubbery: on this land, too poor to grow 
a medium crop of corn, it grew to the height 
of from four to six feet. I cannot undertake to 
speak of the merit of this grass as a food for stock. 
When I rode up to a bunch, my mare eat it with 
great avidity, and seemed to give it the preference 
to other grasses that were equally in reach. From 
the specimens I have seen, I should think it well 
worth cultivation, for litter for our farm-pens and 
stables. But if stock will eat it at all in winter, it 
must be valuable, since no grass I have eyer seen 
can compare with it in luxunance. It is to be 
hoped that the judicious and intelligent farmers of 
this section, will make a fair experiment of it, be- 
fore they condemn it. It is certainly a coarse grass, 
but not more so than the ox-grass, which is a good 
grass if cut early. In this section of the country, 
where tobacco is the staple, every thing that 
promises to add to the sustenance of man or beast, 


ought to be regarded. as npn of attention. If 


I can possibly find leisure, I shall plant a small 
spot with the roots, with a view of ascertaining its 
value as a meadow grass, and make known the 
result. 


September 30, 1834. Cc. 


Sir—I am instructed by the “Charlotte Agricul- 
tural Society,” to forward the enclosed comimuni- 
cation, (read before the Society,) with a request 
that you will publish it in the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
A. C. MORTON, 
Sec’y of the Society. 
Charlotte Nov. 1, 1834. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, MULES, 
AND MANURE, 


The management of the teams of mules and 
horses, and raising manure, are subjects that de- 
serve and ought to receive great consideration. 
The capital to keep up good teams on a planta- 
tion, together with the annual expense of sup- 
porting them, form so great a portion of the 
charges of keeping up the estate, that no estate 
however well managed in other respects, can en- 


dure for fifty years extreme bad management of 


the teams, much less when neglect in raising ma- 


nure is added to it. The good management of 


teams is often the most obvious cause of the 
thrift, and increase of wealth of the planter. ‘To 
their bad management, may justly be charged in 
many cases, the waste and ruin of the estate. I 
take up the subject with the full knowledge that I 
shall not do it justice; but with confidence that I 
shall call the attention of other members to the 
subject, who will be able to do more justice to it, 
iad put all to reflecting on its vast importance. 





The constitution of'a horse is said to be very much 
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like thatofa man. He requires a pure air, good 
water, sound sweet food, and good exercise. He 
cannot be in full possession of his powers, if either 
of the above things be wanting. ‘The mule is 
very much like the horse in constitution. He can 
endure coarser fare. 
the horse and mule, their dung is valuable as 
manure. ‘Their management should therefore be 


such as to get from them the greatest quantity of 


labor, consistent with their health and longevity, 
and also consistent with making the most of their 
manure. 

The stable should be situated on a Ingh, dry, 
and airy place, and if the estate admits of it, on a 
gray or sandy soil, I should prefer stables built 
like the stables for race horses, in rows of single 
rooms, about twelve feet by ten for each horse, 
with a rack, and a manger that will hold one and 
a half bushels. ‘The pitch of the stable should be 
ten or eleven feet, so as to give a plenty of air. I 
should prefer stables made of logs, notched down 
as close as convenient, the cracks that remain lett 
open. If the stable is made otherwise, so as to 
let several horsesin the same door, for double rows 
of’ stalls, the stable for six horses should be 28 feet 
long, 18 feet wide, and 12 teet pitch, and with a 
dirt floor. ‘The stalls should be planked from the 
floor close tothe top. The stall should be 7} feet 
long, the hind part about 44 high, the front reach- 
ing to the top of the rack, and the floor so levelled 
and inclined, that the urine will run out of the 
stalls into the passage, and from the passage out 
on each side of the house. ‘The horse or mule to 
be fastened in his stall, by a chain with a leather 
strap around his neck, This is cheapest: the strap 
will Jast ten years, the chain forever. Ropes will 
cost less, but must be renewed annually. I object 


gether. Some good managers in other respects, 
do this. ‘The horses bred together may be quiet 
and disturb each other but little, But generally, 
when several horses are loose in the same stable 
together, they disturb each other; and this is more 
certainly the case with mules. A single restless 
horse or mule, will deprive all in the stable with 
him from rest and sleep. Each horse has not only 
to contend with his own, but with the accumulated 
filth and stench produced by all the rest, This of 
itself is an insuperable objection, 

Again, it is impracticable to allowance each 
horse or mule with food, when fed in common with 
others. With the stable should be enclosed from 
one-quarter to one-half acre of land, covered with 
turf, and having good shades, and kept as clean 
and dry as possible, ‘There should also be enclo- 
sed another lot adjoining, of several acres, with 
water, grass, and shade, and in addition, at one 
side of the small lot a wnat should be enclosed to 
carry the dung from the stable: and a shelter to 
put it under, would be well worth the labor and 
expense. ‘I'he stable should have a supply of 
old spades, or shovels, pronged hoes, forks, &e. 
and for each pair of mules or horses, a wheelbar- 
row, and a good curry comb and brush. As our 


stock of cattle eat all the straw, we have no litter | 


for beds for our horses, except leaves from the fo- 
rest. 


In addition to the labor of 


| 





condition. 





| 





—— 
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&c. down to the dirt of the fleor; and “carry it in 
the wheelbarrow to the manure pen, and cover it 
over with leaves, large piles of which should be 
kept in the mariure pen for the purpose. The 
whole labor of’ placing the bed at night, and clean- 
ing out the stable, and carrying the contents the 
next day to the manure pen, will not occupy the 
ploughman (there being one to each pair of mules 
or horessa, spose than from three to ten minutes. 
This mode of proceeding will prevent his horses 
from being stuck up with their own filth, and will 
enable the ploughman to keep his horses clean with 
great ease. The usual mode of putting on leaves 
ior the bed of a horse on dung and litter wet with 
urine, and continuing for a week or more at a time, 
will destroy the powers of a horse. The stench 
that rises in such a stable is most unwholesome, 
and when the heat and fermentation has com- 
menced in the litter under the horse, no matter 
how well it may be covered by fresh leaves on the 
top, the steam that rises from it will sicken and de- 
bilitate the horse, and often produces scratches and 
surfeit. In damp warm spells of weather, you 
will often find the horse smoking with sweat when 
lying in such a stable. Add to this the lot en- 
closed, with the stable covered deep with leaves 
in autumn, and then cattle fed upon it, and all the 
dung from the stable mixed with this, and a spell 
of wet weather upon it—no other place out of 
this filthy stable for the horse to roll and cool him- 
self at noon and night, when he comes in from his 
work; and take into consideration the labor of the 
ploughman to clean a horse thus exposed to filth. 
This mode of treating the plough horses is very 
commonly pursued, from a belief that it is neces- 
sary to tread and mix up the dung from the stable 


‘with the leaves in the stable yard, in order to 
to several horses being loose in the same stable to- | 


make manure. ‘There never was a greater mis- 
take. Such a course is totally inconsistent with 
keeping the mules and horses in health and good 
No feeding and rubbing can keep them 
up under hard work in such filth and stench. The 
course is equally inconsistent with preserving the 
manure. It is held to be a great evil by Sir H. 
Davy, that wheat, barley, and other straw, is too 
long to be mixed with the soil and ploughed in, 
before it has undergone fermentation, as in the 
process of fermentation it loses its very essence as 
a manure. He thinks that machines for cutting it 
short enough to mix in the soil with a plough, 
might be afforded. ‘This objection does not lie to 
the leaves, as they are short enough to mix with 
the soil. . 

I refer to Sir H. Davy’s book on Agricultural 
Chemistry, Lecture VI. page 184, to prove that 
vegetable manure should be mixed in the soils be- 
fore it has fermented, and that it should be kept as 
dry and cool, and free from exposure to the air as 
possible. ‘The erroneous practice of spreading 
leaves and mixing dung, and treading with horses 
and cattle, cannot be supported by reason or au- 
thority, It clearly wastes every thing valuable as 
a manure about any vegetable substance. This 
would strike every man at the first blush, when 
applied to tobacco as a manure. ‘Tobacco, we all 
know, is one of the strongest vegetable manures, 


A supply of them should be hauled from! Who does not know that its substance would be 


time to time, and placed in a pile near the stable, | wasted by laying it on the ground from November 
and each night the ploaghman should put ina good | to April, and exposed to the rains and treading of 
bed to each of his mules or horses, and the next | cattle? ‘The same process will injure an oak leaf, 


day carry out the whole contents of litter, dung, | not quite as much, because it has a stronger fibre. 
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The corn Stalks, it is admitted, should be trodden: | standing the united statements of the several wri- 
they cannot be converted into manure and mixed | ters in the Farmer, | will venture to assert that 
with the soil otherwise. The oxen and other cattle | both rye and wheat straw will be found wholesome 


can generally manage the whole of them. 
ever, the horses are to be fed with, and to tramp 
a part of the corn stalks, let them be placed in the 
dung pen in the fall, before’any manure is carried 
into it, and let the horses into that pen till they 
have subdued so many of the staffs asvis allotted | 





If; how- | food for a mule or horse, if limited to a reasonable 


quantity. It is good economy to cut all the long 
forage tor horses, and to feed in the trough without 
wetting it. Another thing—the horse or mule 
should not work more than ten hours in twenty- 
four. He should have as mueh rest as the day 


to their share; then pile them up, and during the | will admit of at noon, consistent with ten hours 
balance of the winter, throw the dung from the | labor; and while at rest should have every com- 
stable and leaves with them, and covering the | fort of shade, air, water, feed, and good cleaning. 


whole from time to time, as stated above. 


It will be found that ten hours per day in a brisk 


As to the feeding of horses and mules, we ge- | walk is much more than the quantity of plough- 


nerally labor under two mistakes. 
to the quantity of grain—the other is, that a plough 
horse or mule cannot eat too much dry long fo- 
rage Horses or mules should never eat as much 
corn as would produce the slightest heat or fever, 
or excite a morbid appetite. I should prefer grind- 


| 
| 


| 


The one is, as|ing usually performed. Sixteen miles per day 


will make four furrows in each row of 4000 corn 
hills, five feet apart. ‘Those who work an ordina- 
ry horse more hours per day, will find the horse in 
worse condition, and doing less work; and moreo- 
ver the work is not as good. The plough cuts 


ing all the corn into homony or meal: it will save | cleaner, and turns better, and is lighter draught in 
about one-third; and is a much safer food—not as | brisk motion than in slow. Care should be taken 
liable to produce colic, founder, or fever. One and | that the draught ot the plough should never be too 
a half gallons of meal per day is as much as any | heavy for the strength of the horse. <A very tri- 


common sized plough-horse ought to eat. 


One | fling matter in this respect will do great injury to 


gallon per day is sufficient for a common sized the horse. It was the last ounce that broke the 


mule, with hay or fodder, and a small quantity of | 
cut oats. [t is much safer to under-feed with grain 
than to over-feed. And this rule applies as well to 
the horse of delicate appetite, as the glutton. The 
horse or mule of delicate appetite, if perchance he | 
gets hungry, and is over-fed, will lose his appetite, | 
and be killed up if kept at work. ‘The glutton, if 
indulged by over-feeding, will increase his appe- 
tite, and will either bloat up with flesh like a whis- 
key sot, or become a garran, with morbid appe- 
tite. In either case is a horse in possession of his 
powers, a continuance of such a course makes him 
subject to sudden and violent disease and death. 
The horse in full possession of his powers, is 
neither fat nor poor, but at the medium between. 
If he is fed under what he can well digest, he 
will decline a little on constant work, but every 


time he gets rest he will thrive like a pig. As to 
the quantity of long forage,a greedy horse or 


mule can, and will, eat too much if given to him. 
It haslong ago been ascertained that a horse with 
his stomach full of long forage, could not perform 
in the race or quick draught. It had been ascer- 
tained by Civers persons, as they supposed, whose 
letters are to be found in the American Farmer, 
that rye and wheat straw were unwholesome for 
mules. In reading an English periodical the 
whole secret was disclosed to me. That work 
maintained that long forage should be weighed or 
measured to a horse, &c., and treated of the inju- 
rious effects of too much long forage. When the 
stomach is too full, the lungs have not room to 
play: this produces a difficulty of breathing. When 
the horse, &c. is put to work in this predicament 
his difficulty of breathing soon produces, heat, 
thirst, sweat, and exhaustion. But this is not all: 
the lungs become diseased 1n a very short time by 
being frequently prevented from receiving fresh 
air and discharging the old. The mule is much 
— than a horse, and will eat much more 
ong torage of the coarser sort than a horse. Rye 
and wheat straw have perhaps a stronger fibre, 


camel’s back. Every planter should breed his 
own horses and mules. Every person on the 
plantation then knows all about them. They 
know what they can eat, and what service they 
can perform—their good and their bad qualities: 
and above all, the whole family are attached to 
them, and are disposed to treat them kindly. 


LAW RENCE. 


ON THE RUST OF WHEAT, AND OTHER PLANTS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Prince Edward C. H. Nov, 1834. 
With the enclosed amount to pay my subscrip- 


wheat, hoping that the reflections thus thrown to- 
gether may elicit inquiry in relation to the subject, 
and, at least, give something like a systematic di- 
rection to future investigations. It was my de- 
sign to have addressed you sooner, but various 


a professional man, have interfered, and forced me 
to defer it until now; too late I fear, to allow any 
one an opportunity, (this season) of employing 
the means of prevention here suggested. 

The rust of wheat and rye, had for many years 
engaged my attention, as a curious subject in the 
natural history of the diseases of these valuable 
articles of agriculture. I have never (from any 
explanation afforded me, of the nature and direct 
causes of it,) believed that it was fully understood 
in what manner rust is formed, even by the most 
experienced of our agriculturists. In the views 
which are here expressed, my own observation and 
reflections have governed, almost exclusively, 
Rust is to be regarded as a disease; and, like seve- 
ral others, incident to the vegetable kingdom, must 
be referred to the want of a proper balance be- 
tween the active circulatory, or supplying, and the 
secerno-nutritive, or secreting and nourishing or- 
gans. Wheat and rye are not its only victims. 
Tobacco, cotton, corn, and perhaps many other 





and is slower in digestion than any other long fo- 
rage. ‘This accounts at once why it is that it is 
supposed to be unwholesome for mules. Notwith- 


vegetables, are also subject to the same, or a simi- 
‘lar affection. According to the views here advo- 
‘cated, a close analogy is to be traced between the 


tion, I transmit to you a few remarks on the rust of 


hindrances and interruptions, incident to the life of 
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rust and several diseases of animals, more espe- 
cially as regards the manner of their formation. 
As far as my observations extend, the established 
belief that extremes of moisture and warm weather 
are the most eflicient causes, is correct. I think 
rust could not possibly occur without them; but 
other circumstances, equally important in the pro- 
duction of it, have generally been overlooked, 
which I will now consider. 

Rust never makes its appearance while the plant 
is passing through its diflerent progressive stages 
of developement and growth, nor do we ever meet 
with it until the wheat has attained to that degree 
of maturation, in which the whole fructification, 
as well as every other part of the plant, is incapa- 
ble of any further enlargement. The doughy 
state of the pericarp or grain, is the only stage in 
which wheat can rust. In this state, the slow and 
regular supply of sap best answers the purposes 
and demands of the elaborating organs of the 
fructification. Should the supply now be greatly 
augmented by the occurrence of warm damp 
weather, more especially if it exceed the demands 
of’ the elaborating organs, it not only disturbs the 
function of secretion in the srike or head, but con- 


tinues to accumulate, until the delicate vessels of 


the culm or straw, immediately below the head, 
give way by rupture, and it is the sap discharged 
by these ruptures, drying and encrusting upon 
the culm, which forms rust. In this condition, as 
these ruptures never heal, the necessary supplies 
to the head must be continually intercepted, and 
being thus in a great degree cut off, the grain shri- 
vels, and either rots, or becomes so impertect as to 
be almost useless. Rust is to be observed in small 


quantities, more or less, every season—but it only | 
| ; ’ 7 


deteriorates the crops of wheat, and thus becomes 


an object of serious attention, when it forms in | 


large quantities. ‘The black spongy formation 
which trequently takes the place of the ear, in 
maize or Indian corn, the smut of the oat, the 
spots in the ripe tobacco leaf, and the rust of the 
cotton plant, all result irom the same cause, (viz.) 
want of balance between the supplying and se- 
creting organs, and consequent disorganizations 
from superabundant — of sap. 

To remedy these evils, the bedding system, (it 
has occurred to me?,) might be found adequate, and 
eminently useful, The beds should be so formed 
and vraduated as to prevent the too free, and lone 
continued supply of moisture, which will also ef- 
fectually guard against the dangers resulting from 
redundancy of sap. Beds might easily be con- 
structed (on land naturally too moist,) in such a 
manner as to discharge more readily, the super- 
fluous moisture, by draining and evaporation. 


They should be arranged with spaces between of 


sufficient width to allow a horse to pass with ease, 
and whenever the season is very wet, the furrows 
should be deepened, and the margins of the beds 
taken off with a dagon plough, or disturbed with 
a coulter; more especially about the time of the 
doughy state of the grain. A new and more porous 
surtice about the margins being thus exposed, and 
the furrows made deeper, the superfluous moisture 
escapes with greater facility, both by evaporation 
and draining. ‘This operation may be repeated 
several times during the doughy stage of the grain, 
should the season prove very wet. More danger 
is likely to result to the wheat crop, from excessive 
than defective moisture. Dry seasons always pro- 


duce wheat of good quality, which compensates 
for the deficiency in quantity. Seasons wet and 
cold, rarely ever induce fust, because the low tem- 
perature Tather retards .the circulation, and pre- 
vents an excess of sap. For the same reason, 
rust is seldom met with in cold countries. 

The foregoing is at the disposal of the Editor of 
the Farmers’ Register—and as its author (a me- 
dical man) do@s not profess much experience in 
husbandry, he prefers to write over the signature 
of 

MEDICO-AGRICULTURIST. 


ON LEGISLATION FOR THE BENEFIT OF AG- 
RICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


* * *  * — T trust you will pardon a 


few remarks and suggestions which shall be 
thrown out principally in the way of interrogation. 
[ have obtained a “smattering” of information 
concerning the “Fellenberg School.” Would it 
comport with your designs and inclinations, to lay 
before the public some more particular account 
than has hitherto been given with us, of the na- 
ture, principles, and objects of that imstitution? 
Could not something on the same plan, or with 
improvements in its modification, be established, 
with a reasonable prospect of usefulness and suc- 
cess, in Lower Virginia? What is your opinion 
of agricultural societies and manual labor schools? 
Would it not be expedient to make them the sub- 
ject, especially the latter, of legislative interposi- 
lion, and to endeavor, by means of them, to excite 
in all our educated youth «a taste for agriculture, and 
thus unite the advantages of a complete physical 
cand intellectual education, in those whose talents 
and influence would be brought to bear with great- 
est power upon the best interests of the commu- 
nity? For one, [ should regard it as ominous of 
| good were all our professional men to manifest an 
/earnest solicitude on this subject; I mean the con- 
inection of literature with the pursuits of agricul- 
ture. Would it be consistent with your views of 
propriety, or with the objects of your Journal, to 
form, in conjunction with some of your able coad- 
|jutors, the resolution to give to the legislature of 
‘this commonwealth no rest till they shall consent 
to lend their countenance and patronage to the 
cause of agriculture?) What are our political 
striles in relation to the candidates for the presi- 
dency, and an hundred other like absorbing themes 
of petty party animosity and zeal, when compared 
with agricullural improvements in their broad and 
deep bearing upon the great and fundamental in- 
terests of the American people?’ Trifles “light as 
air.’ [have hope from recent events, that Vir- 
ginia, Whose eyes are beginning to be opened, will 
rapidly advance in shaking off her former disre- 
putable torpor in regard to these things, and that 
the day is not far distant when she shall be wide 
awake, and perceive with a clear and unclouded 
vision that her agricullure and her glory must rise 
or fall together. 





A LOVER OF HUSBANDRY. 








[Our views respecting the necessity for, and impor- 
tance of legislative aid to agricultural improvement, 
and the means to be used for that end, concur generally 


| with those intimated by the foregoing queries of our 
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correspondent: and they have been repeatedly brought 
forward in former numbers,of the Farmers’ Register, | 
and will again be advocated whenever the occasion re- | 
quires it. Perhaps we have said enough—unless the | 
positions whieh have been assumed in this journal, 
either are assailed by opposition, or are promised 
some effective aid from our legislators, or from those 
who appoint and direct legislators. It will be seen, 
during the approaching session of the General Assem- 
bly, whether any effect has yet been produced. If the 
Committee of Agriculture and Manufactures (which has 
had a useless existence for some years, ) should be pro- 
perly filled with members who know the proper and 
important use of such a committee, and have the zeal 
and ability so to direct its investigations, there might 
be commenced a reformation of the economical policy 
of Virginia, which would conduce more to the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth, than all that the legisla- 
ture has done in the last forty years. If the noble 
object of promoting the improvement of agriculture 
was really aimed at by the legislature, the first neces- 
sary step would be to ascertain its present state, as 
affected by political causes—the obstacles to its ad- 
vancement—and the aids which the law might most 
readily and effectually bestow to promote its welfare. 
If the desire was heartily felt by the legislature, it 
would be all that would be required to lead ultimately 
to the most beneficial resulis for the interests of agri- 
culture and of the commonwealth—which, fortunately, 
are in Virginia identical. Agricultural societies and 
schools, geological surveys and other means might be 
used to promote this end—but which do not at this time 


require more full consideration than has already been 


given—nor will they, until there is some prospect of 
such means being brought into operation.] 


From the Alabama Intelligencer and Expositor. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOIL BY LEAVES. 


If an enquiring mind will go into the woods, 
where the soil is what we term rich land, and 
view nature at work, in nature’s own way, he will 
discover readily, that for a considerable depth, this 
rich soil is a composition of vegetable matter prin- 
cipally, more or less decomposed,—in common 
language well rotted. He will discover, that what 
he applies the name of soil to, is composed, almost 
entirely, of the decayed leaves of the trees with 
weeds and grass, and rotten wood—perhaps the 
production of centuries. But on a nice examina- 
tion of this rich soil, he will be compelled to con- 
clude, from evidence before his senses, incontrovert- 
ible, that decayed leaves, form the principa! part. 
If he wishes for conclusive corroborating testimo- 
ny, he will heap up a mass of them in a pen, sprink- 
ling the mass with lime, and he will find after the 
process of fermentation, and decomposition has 
done its office, that the product wil!, on application 
to poor soil, produce the finest vegetation, and 
prove to his senses that it contains the pabulum, 
or food of plants, in a high degree. By still going 
on with his experiment, he will find ultimately, 
that leaves when decomposed, with the aid of de- 
composing agents, produce an admirable assistant 
to vegetation, and by forming a mass of leaves, 
sprinkling the leaves as he forms the mass, with 


lime, and adding asmall portion of rich moist 

earth amongst the vegetable matter, he will find, 
n applying it to the earth for the purpose of aid- 

ing vegetation, that he has got a pile of manure. 

From this evidence beiore him he will readily 
conclude, if capable of the operation of common 
sense, that forthe purpose of littering animals, 
and as an assistant, in forming a compost manure, 
leaves, especially if gathered while charged with 
their heels elementary principles, must be an ad- 
mirable auxiliary, in the production of the dung- 
stead, and worthy of being most assiduously col- 
lected for that purpose. 

Amongst weeds, or green vegetable substances, 
experiment has amply decided, that those which 
produced the most putrid and nauseous effluvia, 
during fermentation, were found producing the 
most active effect, on the growing crop. ‘This fact 
seems to settle, by positive proof, the correctness 
of the theory, of many plants feeding rapidly on 
gases, evolved during the process of fermentation, 
through the medium of theirleaves. As it would 
be highly desirable, previous to laying down any 
plan for making manure, in the form of compost, 
to have some idea of the relative value of different 
ingredients, which present forethat purpose, it may 
ibe proper to have some facts placed before us. 
| Leaves piled up in a pen, with alternate thin strata 
‘of swamp mud, when partially decomposed are 
‘found asuperior preparation for the Insh potato 
‘crop. Put around the roots of fruit trees, this 
compost has been found to produce a healthy and 
‘vigorous growth. Its operation has been much 
increased in its efficacy, by the addition of lime to 
the mass. The finest [rish potatoes that I have 
‘seen produced in a southern climate, were pro- 
duced by the addition of this compost. 

A pen was made with small rails, a stratum of 
leaves, trampled dow:fto twelve inches in depth, 
a sprinkling of time added; afier sprinkling the 
leaves well with muddy water three or four inches 
of swamp mud was then added, and this course 
continued, until the pen was six feet in height. 
This compost was made up in the fall, on the first 
‘falling of the leaves, and applied to the potato 
crop in the spring. The effect on the following 
crop of corn, was all that could be desired. A se- 
cond pile was constructed with astratum of leaves, 
two feet thick, sprinkled well with lime, previous- 
ly, with muddy water—two carts came up, the 
one loaded with swamp mud, and the other with 
dung—from opposite sides the throwing on com- 
menced, at equal pace, so as to mingle the last 
two well: on the layer of mud, and manure, being 
completed, say about four inches thick, another 
layer of leaves was added sprinkled with water 
from a pond, then lime, mud and manure, and 
continued, until the pile was about six feet in height 
—a little earth was thrown on the top. Tam satis- 
fied the same volume of dung, spread over the 
same surface, would not have exceeded in produc- 
tion, either in the potato or corn crop, that followed, 
and to which the composition was applied, on 
planting.—In both cases the manure was applied 
in the drill, but plentifully. ‘The following crop on 
both grounds was cotton—it was superior—the 
seed was drilled in the old corn, and potato rows, 
opened with a Scooter plough. The following 
year, the seed that came from the cotton; the year 
| previous, was applied toa second corn crop, which 
/much surpassed the first, indeed was amongst,the 
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finest corn crops to be found—wheat and rye fol- | profitable. 


lowed and were superior. 


I give this detail to show that the efficacy of 


leaves, is decided, in their action on plants, as a 
manure, when decomposed: for in the crops above 
stated, they were the basis of the manure that 
was applied, it being perfectly impossible for all 
the dung, and lime, that was employed for the for- 
mation of the compost, to have produced half the 
effect, when spread over the soil, or used as the 
compost was applied. 
PLANTER. 


From the Gardener’s Magazine. 
FOUNTAIN WELLS. 


The facility in many, and the certainty in all 
cases, with which fountain wells may be odtained, 
promises very great advantages. Besides the wa- 
ter of the clouds, rivers, and lakes, it is had from 
two other sources; viz. land springs and main 
springs. The first are liable to fail when most 
wanted, the second never. Land springs are often 
found upon, and always at no great distance be- 
low the surface of the ground. ‘They are collec- 
tions from exhalations ever rising from the interior 
of the earth, and from snow, rain, and other con- 
densations of water from the atmosphere. On 
these last resources, land springs depend for their 
existence and supply. What is not quickly car- 
ried away by rivers, brooks, and drains, sinks into 
the earth, but being intercepted in its downward 
course, by horizontally placed strata of rock or 
clay, reposes thereon, and from there gradually 


oozes away at the lowest point of the impervious | 


bed which prevented its sinking perpendicularly. 
Any shaft or opening sunk into this bed readily 
admits a flow into it from the saturated soil around, 
which is then easily obtainable by the pump or 
bucket. Waterso procured, always partakes more 


or less of the predominating qualities of the soil | 
lence the different | 
mineral springs; and hence the various degrees of 


through which it percolates. 


brackishness, commonly called hardness, of do- 
mestic wells. 

Main springs are sometimes seen gushing out 
from the sides, but much more frequently from the 
bases of high hills. Sometimes they are reached 
by the common well-digger; but in general they 
are located at a depth far beyond his reach by any 
ordinary means. ‘The water of main springs is 
known by its high temperature; this being always 
more or less, according to the depth from which 
they flow; those nearest the surface are about 42° 
Fahr, increasing to 56° or more. They are also 
known by their quality, being, in almost all cases 
freer from impregnation of salts, and are conse- 
quently called softer water. 


W hether the main springs are supplied from the | 


same sources as the land springs, and that they 
are less impregnated with salts or other qualities 
in consequence of their receiving greaier filiration 
in their passage to the depths at which they are 
found, is a question deserving consideration. But 
that they do possess the qualities of high tempera- 
ture and purity, is undeniable, and with these quali- 
ties water is invaluable. For the kitchen, side- 
board, dairy, and still-room, how necessary; in the 
bath and dressing room how convenient; in the 
brew-house how suitable; and in the laundry how 
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To the gardener it is a useful auxilia- 
/ry, and to the dyer, &c. mostimportant. In short, 
the art of forming fountain wells, by which may 
_be gained a constant supply of soft water, without 
labor or expensive machinery, presents extensive 
benefits, which are not yet even apprehended. At 
present we are still ignorant how high such foun- 
tains may be carried above the surface of the earth, 
and how copious such jets may prove. The ascent 
of water from such considerable depths, is in itself 
amystery. When the auger is passed down into 
a subterranean current or reservoir in a valley, 
and the water flows up, it is accounted for by say- 
ing that the outlet is below the principal source. 
But when such perforations are made on the high- 
est ground, and where there appears no inclina- 
tion or fall of surface to the spot, it is difficult to ac- 
count rationally for such a phenomenon. The 
natural law for water finding its own level, does 
not apparently apply. Is it the pressure of the 
atmosphere? the subsidence of the superposited 
earth? Is it from the expansive power of subter- 
ranean heat, or from the temperature of water it- 
self? or what? 
From the [Ohio] Farmer’s Reporter. 

THE ARMY WORM. 


Sir—The devastation committed on agricul- 
tural labor, by the diflerent tribes of insects, is such 
as will prebably render the study of their natural 
history an object of importance to the scientific ag- 
riculturist, which induces me to send you the {ol- 
lowing observations on the army worm, for inser- 
tion in the Reporter, if you should not be able to 
supply us with any thing better on the same sub- 
| Not being familiar with the natural history 





| ject. 
of’ insects, nor accustomed to write on the subject, 
I feel diffident in submitting this paper to the pub- 
lie; but Thope, if you should think proper to pub- 
lish it, it may induce some one better acquainted 
with the subject, to furnish a more full account of 
this destructive insect. 

It is probable that there are different varieties of 
insects called army worms, as I recollect having 
read, before I became a practical farmer, accounts 
in the newspapers which diflered considerably 
from each other. I first became acquainted with 
the insect Iam about to describe, ten years ago; 
but so faras my knowledge extends, they were at 
that time confined to a few acres of ground, join- 
ing a farm about a mile from my present residence. 
This season they have been more extensively dif- 
fused, having attacked nearly every farm in seve- 
ral extensive settlements. Being absent on pro- 
fessional business when they were first discovered 
in our settlement, I did not see them until the 
were from a quarterto halfan inch in length. When 
I first discovered the. worms, they were siightly 
hairy, but they became perlectly smooth in the 
latter stage of their existence. There is little 
doubt that they change their skins several times, 
though I observed the change only once, on the 
23d of May, when, like others of the caterpillar 
tribe, their voracity increased; and afterthis period, 

when feeding, I could hear a noise resembling that 
produced by the silk-worm in its latter stages. 
fhe worm was beautifully striped on the back and 
sides with red, yellow, white, and black; but the 
colors became duller as the worm increased in age, 
and in its last stage it bore a slight resemblanée to 
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the common cutworm, but was brighter, more ac-; two miles of this kind of ditching, by means 
tive and larger, some of them attaining a size | whereof I saved a principal part of my oats, and 
equal to the silk-worm. The chrysalis is naked, | could | have completed my ditching three hours 
bright brown, closely resembling that of the cut- | earlier, 1 have no doubt but I could have saved 
worm. ‘The moth isdark ash colored, longer than | twelve out of sixteen acres of corn which was 
the silk moth, wings horizontal. | destroyed. Atter the worms commence travelling, 
In this account I shall simply detail facts as they | if they find sufficient food, they only travel a few 
took place on my own farm, or under my own ob- | steps in the twenty-lour hours, but it they find ht- 
servation. ‘They were first discovered in our set- | tle or nothing to eat, they will travel at least a 
tlement, by their devastations, on the 14th and quarter of a mile in the same length of _time. 
15th of May. I first saw them on the 17th on my | ‘Though large bodies of the worms travel in this 
way home. When about a mile from home, [ ob- | manner in pursuit of food, considerable numbers 
served the timothy belonging to one of my neigh- | never leave the place where they were produced, 
bors, had become very black, and on riding up to | but for lack of other food subsist on dry grass and 
ascertain the cause, PF learned that the worms had | even corn husks. 
eaten the roots in such a manner as to cause the | On the 24th, the worms entered the oat field 
tops to die and dry away; and that he had been | and destroyed about an acre in twenty-four hours, 
burning the dead grass with the intention of killing | in defiance of every exertion to stop them by 
the worms, but in this he was disappointed, as | ditching, as a slight shower fell in the evening, 
they fell to the ground on the approach of the fire, | which appeared to cause them to travel and feed 
and the flames passed over and left them unin- | with greater voracity, and the rain dampening the 
jured; the ground being literally alive with them ‘dust on the sides ol the ditches enabled them to 
ufier every vestige of vegetation was consumed by | cross. On the 25th, still moving west of north, 
the fire.. I ought to observe that the whole coun- | they advanced towards the corn field and entered 
try was not covered with them in this manner; they | @lane passing between the oats and corn field, as 
were associated in droves or armies of vast S1Ze, well as passing along the ditches which I Fas pre- 
and between these armies sometimes a considera- | paring with all possible expedition along the east 
ble space would be entirely clear. I will confine tence, occasionally a few crossing the first ditch, 
my account of their progress, to my own farm; and which rendered it necessary to make parallel 
inorder to make my account intelligible, | must | ditches. On the 26th, alter cleaning the ditches 
premise that my farm is laid out in the following | around the oats, the worms being now on three 
order: on the north, a field containing wheat and | sides, [ succeeded about tbree in the afternoon, in 
rye, and in the south west corner a little flax; completing ditches along the south and east side 
south of this on the east side of the farm, eiaht | of the corn, and hastened to the north side joining 
acres of oats; on the west side, a corn field; be- | the rye, fearing that by this time they might be 
tween these two fields is situated the dwelling | able to head the ditch on the east. WhenT got to 
house, garden and out buildings; south of these | the rye I found a younger army of worms travel- 
fields is situated a field containing timothy, red | ling south from the rye to the corn; and notwith- 
top and clover, from necessity occupied this season | standing every effort to stop them by ditching, a 
“as a pasture for calves, hogs, and geese; from the | sufficient number crossed completely to destroy 
south field is a lane, to the dwelling, sown with | the sixteen acres of corn before the morning of 
blue grass, red top, and timothy. The worms | the 27th. The army of smaller worms appeared 





were at first discovered in the open prairie east of 
the oat field, afterwards in the south field and grass 
lane, and lastly in the rye. 

I must now endeavor to give you some account 
of their motions; during the raid part of the day 
they generally lay still, and commenced travelling 
about two in the afternoon, and continued travel- 
ling and feeding from that time through a princi- 
pal part of the night. On the 23d they commenced 
moving towards the field of oats, which set me 
upon the following mode of ditching in order to 
prevent their inroads, which I believe is the onl 
mode that can be employed on a large scale, with 
any prospect of success. I commenced by run- 
ning several furrows with the plough, one within 
another, so as to make a ditch about a foot deep, 
and render the earth mellow and dusty; then take 
a spade or a hoe, and clean out the loose earth 
from the bottom and lay it on the side which you 
wish to prevent the worms rising. When her 
attempt to climb, the loose earth will give way 
and they will fall to the bottom of the ditch, where 
large numbers of them will be destroyed by the 
heat of the sun; and if a few should accidentally 
cross the first ditch, another must be made parallel 
to the first, into which they fall. .Where the 
worms are numerous, these ditches must be clean- 
ed every day, otherwise the worms in attempting 
to climb, will fill the ditches. 





I had upward cf 


to have been produced in the rye field, and meet- 
ing with the other army now entering the rye from 
the south east corner we | completely destroyed 
the wheat to the ground, but only took the blade 
from the chessand rye. ‘The reason of the worms 
being most severe upon the wheat arosefrom the 
fact of my wheat being of a late variety, haying 
at that time shot out no stems, whilst the rye and 
chess were in bloom; but some of my neighbors 
who had early varieties of wheat happily “had 
the case reversed, as the worms destroyed the 
chess and left the wheat but little injured. » Flax 
was likewise considerably injured, in some, places 
completely destroyed; but wane is very remarka- 
ble, the worms never interrupted any kind of tree 
or bush, either timber or fruit tree. Red clover 
was little or nothing injured, but timothy and red 
top were cut to the ground, and in many places 
even the roots were destroyed, but the roots of 
mine were preserved by the industry of the hogs 
and geese. The hogs likewise destroyed vast 
numbers along the fences east of the oats and corn: 
every kind of poultry eat them greedily, and the 
birds which are generally so mischievous in our 
corn fields, have this season been permitted to 
rear their young in peace, on account of their ser- 
vice in destroying the army worm. But motwith- 
standing their numerous enemies, they were all 


‘satiated without destroying the worms; multitudes 
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passed in the chrysalis state; the hogs continued to 
feed upon them until the moths came forth in 
multitudes. But 1 am going ahead of my 
journal. 

On the 28th, in cleaning out my ditches, I dis- 
covered several of the worms in the pupa state, 
and on the Istof' June most of the worms had quit 
eating. Our corn fields are now naked, and we are 
beginning to think about planting another crop, in 
hopes that the worms will be gone before the 
young corn makes its appearance. June 6th, the 
worms are all gone, and some of our young corn 
is beginning to make its appearance. June 12:h, 
small gray millers are coming from the chrysalis 
of the army worm. 

Now Mr. Editor, I should be glad if either 
yourself or any of your correspondents can inform 
me whether or not these worms have a regular pe- 








riod for their appearance; and if they have whether 
they usually attack the same places, which had 
been previously as. oe to their ravages. If they | 
have a regular period of re-appearance, and that pe- 
riod were once accurately ascertained, much of the 
mischief they occasion might be prevented, by plant- 
ing upon places subject to their ravages, only such | 
crops as appear to be in a great measure exempt, 
whilst places where they are not produced might | 
be protected by ditching. In such seasons- the 
corn crop would be better unplanted until the 
worms are gone. 

June 20th. Since writing the above, I have. 
come to the conclusion that the miller of the army | 
worm is probably migratory, as they all disappeared | 
on the night of the 17th or 18th; and those which | 
were kept in close confinement for the purpose of’ 
close observation, have all died without depositing 
any eggs. 

Yours, 
JOSEPH BRASHAW. 


From the New York Farmer. 
DOMESTICATING THE BEAVER. 


Mr. Editor—In almost every paper which is 
issued from the public press, we find something 
noted as an improvement, which isin some way 
intended to benefit the community, or to turn to 
individual advantage. Now, sir, as all animals 
that are valuable for the fur they yield are becom- 
ing scaree, owing to the destructive war that is 
continually waged against them, it is evident that 
the value of the fur must be enhanced in propor- 
tion to the scarcity of the animal. If, therefore, 
“there can be any method devised to domesticate 
them, it would be of more importance than almost 
any new_enterprise that could be suggested; and 
as there have been instances of the beaver becom- 
ing as familiar and gentle as a common dog, I can 
conceive no good reason why that most valuable 
- animal should not be entitled to the fostering care 
of man as any other animal; and for this purpose I 
would propose the following method: let there be 
an enclosure, of from one to five acres, made so as 
to be secure trom dogs or thieves, having a brook 
passing through it. Plant the enclosure plentifiully 
with that kind of shrub or tree that the beaver uses 
for food, or for building his habitation. Commence 
by procuring two or more young beavers of differ- 
ent sizes, which being already familiar with human 
society, and the enclosure being closely connected 





with the dwelling house, the animal would never 
become wild; and as they breed rapidly, the nuimn- 


_ 
— 


ber would soon become very considerable; and ij 
they could not be made to yield their fur without 
destroying their life, they might be bred in such 
numbers that they might supply our market with 
beaver fur as well as it is now with wool from the 
merino sheep, and make it a much more profitable 
business, if entered into with spirit by a compa- 
ny. * * * * * 
U. 


TAMING THE OTTER. 


The Cambridge (Ohio) Times gives an inte- 
resting account of the manner in which a Mr. 
Entz, of that town, has domesticated the wild 
otter, of the western waters, and made the fur a 
source of profit by picking it from the body of’ the 
animal. Mr. Entz’s experience with four otters 
attests the fact, that each of these animals may be 
made to realise, according to the present prices of 
fur, an anyual profit of at least fourteen dollars. 
The otter yields two crops or fleeces of fur a year, 
which is said to be superior in fineness and gioss 
tothat which is taken from the skin of the dead 
animal. Itis the intention of Mr. Entz to increase 
his colony of otters, being quite confident he will 
make the tur trade, thus pursued, a profitable con- 
cern. ‘The ‘Times states that it intends on some 
future occasion, to notice more particularly, some 
experiments of Mr. Entz in other matters of the 
same sort. Wesuppose he alludes to a colony of 
musk-rats, Which we have understood, Mr. Liuitz 
has in contemplation. 

Several years ago, the editor of the Village Re- 
cord, (in Penn.) in some remarks on the habits of 
the beaver, and the perfect feasibility, demon- 
strated by actual experiment, of taming and do- 
mesticating it, suggested a similar plan with re- 
gard to that valuable animal, which Mr. Entz 
has so successfully adopted with the oiter. 


TOPPING CORN. 


(The article containing the interesting experiments 
of Mr. Clark, which is referred to below, was re- 
published in the 4th number of the Farmers’ Register, 
page 243, but without the author’s signature—which 
was by a mistake of the compositor left out, together 
with the last paragraph, which was intended to be 
passed over, because relating to another subject.} 

From the [New York] Cultivator. 


Experience 
the common practice of topping corn. ‘The expe- 
riments of Mr. Clark and Mr. ‘Lorrain, which we 
have published in the Cultivator, go to show that 
it diminishes the crop; and the principles of science 
corroborate their report. The corn is nourished 
by the sap elaborated in the leaves above the ears, 
and when these elaboratic organs are taken away, 
the supply of food must cease in whole or in part. 
If fodder is the object, it is far betterto cut the 
whole crop at the ground, when the corn is seared. 
This mode has two oiher recommendations: It 
clears the ground for fall grain, and the corn de- 
rives nourishment from the stock after it is cut. 
We invite our brother farmers, with a view of ar- 
riving at a correct result, to do as we intend, that 
is, to set apart three parcels of corn of similar di- 
mensions, and quality, say three adjoining rows,— 
to top one part, cut another at the ground, and to 


r 


and science concur in rig ern 
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leave the third to ripen with the stalks; and, at the | From the Cultivator, 


proper time, to husk, measure and weigh the three 
parcels ee The results of a dozen such ; ; 
experiments will lead to pretty correct conclusions | The practice has obtained, in Monroe, Orleans, 
as to the best method. We not only invite them and some of the neighboring counties, the great 
to make the experiment, but to communicate the | wheat district of our state, and is rapidly gaining 
results for publication in the Cultivator. ground, of alternating wheat and.clover, that is, 
of sowing wheat and clover seeds every other 
year upon the same ground. ‘This is said to at- 
|ford not only an increase of crop, but to eflect a 
| great saving of labor. ‘The clover is sown with 
the wheat in autumn, or upon it in the spring. It 
The Stockton and Darlington Railway, which is mown or pastured the second year, and the lay 
was the first opened in this country jor general 1s then turned over, and wheat and clover again 
traffic, has actually multiplied the intercourse be- sown upon the first furrow. ‘Thus the grounds 
tween these two towns forty-fold. ‘receive but one ploughing in two years, and the 
The shares of the Stockton and Darlington | green manure atfiorded by the clover, is all pre- 
Railway represent £106 paid on each; they are | served for the wheat crop, being dissipated by 
now selling at £299 10s. each. ‘The dividends of | cross ploughings. ‘Thus, too, the clover promotes 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway are li- | the pulverization of the soil, keeps it light and tri- 
mited by Act of Parliament to 10 per cent. (in) able, and pervious to atmospheric influence, by its 
consequence of the opposition of the great canal | gradual decay in the soil. We are advised, upon 
interests, against which it had to struggle for ex- | respectable authority, that under this practice there 
istence,) but notwithstanding this the £100 shares | is seldom a diminution of crops, and that in some 
are now quoted at £200. cases the product has been nearly doubled in a few 
The Liverpool and Manchester Railway conveys | years. 


WHEAT AND CLOVER. 





Selected for the Railroad Journal from English Magazines. 


PROFITS OF RAILWAYS. 


now, on an average, about 1,200 passengers daily; 
which is triple the number ever conveyed on the 
common road during the best days of the coacii- 
ing system. ‘The quantity of goods transported 
on this railway has also been constantly on the in- 
crease, and falls now little short of 200,000 tous 
ver annum, though it has had to contend in this 

ranch of its business with an unusually strong ca- 
nal opposition. 

That the value of property of every description 
in the vicinity of railways should have risen 
amazingly since their establishment, ceases under 
these circumstances to be matter of surprise. In 
the course of the evidence adduced betore the 
House of Lords on the London and Birmingham 
Railway Bill, it was shown that almost immedi- 
ately after the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line, the value of the land adjacent to it 
had risen generally 50 per cent.; and that portions 
of ground at both extremities, similar to what the 
Railway Company had purchased {or three pence 
per square yard, could not now be had for less than 
from three shillings to four shillings per yard, being 
an advance of full 1,400 per cent.! 

From the same evidence it appeared that the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway pays on an 
average one-fifth of the poor rates of all the pa- 
rishes through which it passes. 

Between Stockton and Darlington the charges 
for carrying goods and passengers have been re- 
duced more than one-half; between Liverpool and 
Manchester, about one-third. 

On the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway 
—a bad line on a bad plan—the tratlic has been 
increased nearly eight-fold within the short period 
of three years. 

The last returns from the Edinburg and Dal- 
keith Railway exhibit, in one brief year, an in- 


crease of nearly 100 per cent. in the number of 


passengers, and about 30 per cent. in goods. For 
1832, the numbers were—passengers, 91,814; 
»61,000 tons. For 1833—passengers, 160,000; 

,000 tons, 


‘The wheat country of the west isa deep secon- 
dary formation,—the earth taken from the depth 
of ten and twenty feet, ofien exhibiting a fertility 


| when exposed to atmospheric influence, equal to 


that of the surface soil. Itis a deep deposite of 
, vegetable, animal and earthy matter, abounding 
in the specitic food of the wheat crop. Hence it 
'ofien occurs, particularly in the oak openings, that 
tillage, by facilitating decomposition, increases fer- 
tility even without the aid of manure. But the 
|question worthy of consideration is, whether the 
practice of alternating wheat and clover, even 
‘upon these fertile formations, can be long contin- 
ued, without impoverishing the soil? A yoke of 
oxen may be turned to a stack of hay, and they 
may continue to thrive; but at length the stack 
and the food will become exhausted, and without a 
further supply, the oxen will ultimately become 
poor and die. ‘The vegetable and animal matter 
in our western so.|s is to the wheat what the stack 
|is to the oxen, the food which causes growth, ma- 
turity and profit, and constant feeding must ex- 
haust alike both. Although the clover lay afforés 
vegetable food, it by no means makes Up for the 
exhaustion of the wheat crop; and we suspect it 
benefits more by rendering the soil, porous, and 
thus facilitating the decomposition of the vegeta- 
ble matter which it contains, than by its own en- 
riching qualities. We have little doubt but this 
alternation would soon fail on ordinary soils; and 
we believe it cannot be long persevered in at the 
west without serious detriment. 
the Hudson were once celebrated for their wheat 
crops; and within our recollection, west Vermont 
sent as fine wheat to the Troy and Lansingburg 
markets, and it was their staple production too, as 
now comes from the west. Mow, west Vermont 
consumes New York flour, her soil no longer pro- 
ducing good wheat in any quantity. And Onei- 
da, too, is no longer distinguished as a wheat 
growing country; the specific food of this grain 
being in a measure exhausted in her soil. We 
are aware that the preceding cases do not afford 
exact parallels for the west. They are drawn 
i principally from transition formations, while that 
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of the west is secondary, and is more permanent 
in its natural fertility. ‘Toassume again our com- 
parison, while nature had supplied one with hay 
cocks merely, she has bountifully furnished the 
other with hay stacks; and the result, we think, 
will be, that though the latter will hold out longer, 
they are nevertheless, imperceptibly diminishing, 
and must ultimately be exhausted, as the former 
have been, by injudicious cropping. Sterility is 
the worst disease that can afflict a farmer; and the 
adage teaches, that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” It is far better to keep 


lands in good heart, by a judicious alternation of 


crops, than to restore them to fertility when they 
have become exhausted. Upon this view of the 
subject, our advice to the western farmers would 
be, that as soon as his circumstances are comfort- 
able, he should cease to sow wheat upon the 
same grounds every other year, lest he should kill 
the goose that lays his golden eggs. 


From the New York American. 
THE WILD HORSE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


In the meantime, those of the Indians who 
had promised horses in the first day of our meeting 
now brought them up. A young Indian first came 


forward, and led up a bright, jet black mare—atier | 


him followed another, holding in his hand a long 
buffalo tug, or halter, which restrained the wild mo- 
tions of a two year old colt; his color was a snowy 
white, here and there broken with spots of brown. 
He had been wildin the prairies but a few weeks be- 


fore. He was aslave, but had never been mounted; | 


his back hadmever bent to a burden; they led him 
upin his own native wildness—his tail stood out—his 


ears were pricked up—his eyes starting—his nos- | 
trils expanded—and every hair of his long mare | 


seemed almost erect with an undefinable terror, 
At one moment he dashed swiftly around at the 
full stretch of the long tag which secured him— 
then pausing and shaking his long mane over his 
head, he fixed the gaze of his almost bursting 
eyes upon his captor. Then raising his head, and 
casting a long, lingering, and almost despairing 

azé upon the hills of the prairie, which till then 
had been his home, he made a desperate leap for- 
ward, dragging to the ground the Indian who held 
the end of his ‘halter; but others rushed to his as- 
sistance and held him in. ‘The crowd then at- 
tempted to close around him, but he reared upon 
his hind legs’and kept them at bay with the rapid 
and powerful blows of his fore feet. 

At length a young Indian, who was standing 
near, threw off his robe: he crept cautiously to- 
wards, the animal from behind, and then with a 
sudden leap he bounded _— his back, and seized 
the tug which was secured in his mouth. Before 
this, the efforts of the animal had been violent; 
but when he félt the burden upon his back, when 
he felt the curbing hand of his rider, he sent up 
a shrill and almost frantic scream; his form bound- 
ed’ in the air like that of the active wild cat; he 
reared, he plunged, but in vam—his rider was a 
master hand, and he retained his seat as unmoved 
as if he had constituted part of the animal itself; 
he curbed him in, he lashed him with his heavy 
whip until he crouched like a dog upon the prai- 
ries; his spirit was crushed; and the last spark of 


to | 
“\were ful 


freedom was extinguished. Shortly after, one of 


the hunters came up and tied a pack upon his back; 
he made no resistance; and they led him off with 
the rest to finish his days in drudgery and toil. 


From Silliman’s Journal. 


POTATOES ON WET LAND. 


“In 1796, being in a part of France where pota- 
toes were but little known, and less used, as tood 
for man; and having obtained some Irish seed, [ 
gave them to a country gentleman, at whose cas- 
tle I was then residing, to plant. He asked me 
what soil was the most suitable. I informed him 
that on that subject there were various opinions; 
but that I had known very good crops, and of 
good quality, raised on moist ground. He told me 
that he had one place that was moist enough, be- 
ing nothing but bog and water; and another dry 
enough, being nothing butsand or gravel;—and 
that he was willing to make the sacrifice of these 
two places for the experiment, since the seed cost 
him nothing; at the same time saying that he was 
not partial to Englishmen or potatoes. 

‘By the side of the morass there was a gravel 
hill without a sign of vegetable earth in it. ‘The 
_morass was then frozen so as to bear our weight. 

I proposed to him (or he to me) to use the dry 
gravel as a mere receptible to hold the potatoes for 
vegetation. The plan was adopted; many 
wheelbarrow loads of gravel were placed at pro- 
per distances on the bog, and the potatoes planted 
therein, under my direction. The result was a 
very early crop of excellent potatoes, farinacious 
and large; and the same process was continued for 
years alter, occasionally adding a little gravel, 
when a part of the first deposite had sunk into the 
morass. The potatoes planted on the dry gravel 
produced afew plants and bulbs of a very bad 
quality. Their producing any thing must have 
been owing to the dampness of the climate, and 
the copious dews that proceeded from the vicinity 
of the morass. 

“Is it not probable, sir, that in New England 
where good arable land is not in sufficient quanti- 
ties for our wants, there are many such morasses, 
now of no value, which might be made to produce 
potatoes, and perhaps other useful vegetable food? 
I'he experiment seems to be worth trying. 

“T will further remark that this aquatic potato 
patch had no hoeing or other labor bestowed on it, 
—a matter of some importance where labor is so 
dear. Again the labor of transporting the heaps 
of gravel may or must be done in the winter, 
when the time of the farmer is less valuable.” 





WILLIAM FOSTER. 


From Silliman’s Journal. 
METHOD OF DESTROYING WORMS ANDINSECTS 
WITH SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE. 


By M. D. TuHosse. 


-I was led to try it by observing that certain 
plants which have naturally a strong odor, are not 
infested with insects. 

Wishing some pew ago to raise four young 
puppies, I perceived them when a few days old 
languishing, and discovered that they 

of insects or lice, which were preying 
upon them. It was in vain that they were comb- 
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ed—new generations succeeded, or were renewed 
from the mother, and the little animals were on 
the point of perishing. I then took into my head 
to sponge both the mother and the pups with 
warm water impregnated with spirits of turpen- 
tine; and soon found to my agreeable surprise that 
every turn of the comb brought out numerous 
dead insects. The little animals soon acquired 
vigor, and were saved by a single repetition of the 
process during the course of the summer. 

I tried the spirit on various insects. Lice when 
touched with it on the point of a pin, made a few 
rotary bounds and fell down dead. Bed bugs 
anointed with the same fluid, after a few steps, 
turned on their backs and died. A green gilded 
insect as large as a bean which attacks pear trees, 
was touched and died immediately, although an- 
other insect of the «same kind, lived a long time 
in warm quick lime. 

Butterflies, flies, caterpillars, May bugs, die 
more or less promptly when attacked with it. 

Having learned these facts, I soon found occa- 
sion do try its effects on some of my trees, which 
were attacked by a multitude of worms. These 
I destroyed entirely by putting into a bowl a few 
handsfil of earth on which I poured a small quan- 
tity of the spirits—then adding water, and stirring 
the whole together until it had a proper consistence 
to be rubbed or brushed over the ends of the 
branches. The insects perish with their germs; 
and the odor remaining several days about the 
tree, repels fresh invaders. A mixture of earth 
is necessary, because spirits of turpentine swims 
upon pure water and will not mix with it; and if 
used in too great quantities might burn the 
leaves. 

The drought which occurred a few years ago 
in the canton in which I live, produced a mange 
in cattle and horses, very extensive and injurious; 
and those which escaped this infection were filled 
with lice, from which they were promptly relieved 
by sponging them with water impregnated with 
the spirits. This infection caused horses fatigued 
with labor to rub themselves so much against 
their mangers and the walls of the stables as to 
deprive them of much of the rest so necessary to 
their comfort. 

I cannot therefore doubt from the trials that 
have been made, that much benefit might result 
from the use of turpentine in clearing fields and 
trees from insects of diflerent kinds; and that a 
mixture of ashes with which a portion cf this li- 
quid has been incorporated, would remove by its 
odor, the ticks and other insects which infest tur- 
nips. Its odor is more penetrating in the open air 
than that of sulphur, and some other materia!s used 
for this purpose. 





ON THE PLEASURES OF AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


* 

Independent of the actual profits arising from 
agricultural pursuits, there is pemedene in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, eminently calculated to dispose 
the philosophic.mind to serious and sublime con- 
templation. With your permission, Mr. Editor, 
as I have seen no communications of this charac- 
terin the Register, I shall endeavor to show where- 
in consist the real delights which the philosophic 
and man of’ science derive from agriculture. And 
[ undertake this service the more willingly, from 
Vou. II1.—32 


the fact that there are many young men, who from 
the mere consideration of gain, can néver be in- 
duced to lay aside their prejudices and become til- 
lers of the soil, but who might be induced to make 
the experiment, and finally become good farmers, 
could the subject be presented to them under a 
pleasing aspect. ‘To those speculative young men 
who desire amusement as well as profit in their 
avocations, the present and succeeding numbers I 
may find leisure to write upon this interesting sub- 
ject, is respectfully dedicated. 

Although the desire of gain is a principal and 
_most necessary inducement to follow the plough, 
‘yet all must admit that he who sees no other 
pleasure in agriculture than that which results 
from the anticipations of pecuniary profits arising 
| therefrom, is to say the least, a grovelling and pe- 
| 





nurious wretch. There is something really mean 
and sordid, in overlooking all the beauties of the 
vernal spring, and the maturing loveliness of au- 
tumn, merely to contemplate the amount of dollars 
‘to be received in return for the daily toil and anx- 
ious solicitude of the farmer. Such a disposition 
reminds one of the folly a man would evince, who 
should prefer a dark and loathesome cell to the 


creation. But to him who looks from nature up 
to nature’s God, and who can recognize the Deity 
in every expanding, opening flower, and purling 
rill, agriculture offers charms, calculated to com- 
pose the mind, and dispose it to tranquillity and 
cheerfulness. ‘To such a mind— 

| “ — Nota breeze 

| Flies o’er the meadow; not a cloud imbibes 

| The setting sun’s effulgence; not a strain 
| 

| 

| 

| 








From all the tenants ot the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproved.——————’ 


Who can look upon a field of wheat, gradually 


rising in vernal loveliness to the delighted eyes of 


the contemplative beholder, and mark it in all its 
diflerent stages, until the ripe grain crowns the 
hopes of the husbandman with a golden harvest 
of plenty; and then have the heart to distrust the 


an all-wise intelligence, pervading and governing 
all things; assigning bounds to the elements, and 
transcribing the limits of nature? There is not a 
blade of grass or ear of corn, that does not aflord 
-matter of curious and endless speculation.to the 
inquisitive and well cultivated mind. And al- 
| though upon philosophical principles only, noawman 
_can ever understand the process.of mature, by 
| which the earth in spring is clothed with verdure, 
‘and in the autumn filled with her bountiful pro- 
_ductions, gradually maturing for the sugtenafice 
and pleasures of man; yet the heart by such in- 
quiries must be ultimately greatly. benefited. No 


wise contrivance of all the plants and vegeta 
| that clothe and adorn a well cultivated farm, at 
reflects upon the inexplicable nature of their exis- 


many adverse circumstances, can have the heart 


cause many parts of it are surrounded with mys 
tery. He finds that mystery is inscribed upon the 
face of all things, and what he cannot understand 
upon principles of reason, he learns to adore as 
the production of an infinite and incomprehensi- 


ble Being. ‘The man of reflection sces much to 





cheerful beams of day, and the pleasing aspect of 


protection of providence, or doubt the existence of 


man who sees, and contemplates the design and 


tence, fructification, and preservation, under 80 _ 


‘to be a sceptic in regard to our holy religion—be-, 
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admire in the-great care which nature manifests 
for her productions, evemin the protection she af- 
fords to the grasses which cover our meadows and 
fields. For not only do they clothe and adorn the 
fields, but they afford sustenance for all animated 
existence. ‘The leaves afford food for the cattle, 
the smaller seeds for birds, and the larger for man: 
for few readers need be informed that the plants 
producing our bread corn belong to this class. In 
those tribes more generally considered as grasses, I 
will mention the following as instances, which ap- 

ar to coincide with the intention of nature concern- 
ing them, viz: their extraordinary means and 
powers of preservation and increase, their hardi- 
ness, their almost unconquerable disposition to 





-—-- -—— 





spread, and their faculties of reviviscence, each of | 


which qualities, considered in detail, would afford 
interesting matter for a separate communication. 
In this, therefore, I can only observe the following 
things in relation to their general properties. They 
thrive under a treatment by which other plants 
are entirely destroyed. In proportion to the con- 
sumption of the leaves is the increase of the roots. 
The more the cattle trample them under foot the 
thicker they grow. Many of the seemingly dr 
and dead leaves of grasses revive and renew their 
verdure in the spring. In lofiy mountains, where 
the heat of the summer is not sufficient to ripen 
seeds, we are told that the grasses are viviparous, 
and consequently able to propagate themselves 
without seeds. it is also an observation frequent- 


ly made that herbiverous animals attach them- 
selves principally to the leaves of grasses, and if 
left at liberty in the pasture to range and choose, 

d the straws which support the 


will leave untouche 
seed. ‘These general properties of vegetables, or 
properties common to large portions of that kiug- 
dom, are all that the extent of the present com- 
munication. will allow me to notice, as I am afraid 
of being deemed too prolix by that class of socie- 
ty for whose benefit I write. But I may here be 
permitted to ask, whence this admirable contri- 
vance of nature, this adaptedness of the produc- 
tions of the earth to the peculiar condition in 
which they are placed, and their perfect subser- 
viency to the uses for which they seem to be de- 
signed? Shall we ascribe it to the operations of 
nature herself? Or looking through nature, shall 
we discern an ever present and wise Deity, though 
‘invisible or dimly seen in these his lower works,” 
yet superintending and graciously directing all 
things for the comfort and convenience of his 
creatures? 

In conclusion, { would only observe, that I have 
just entered the threshold of the ample subject be- 
fore me. I hope, however, that I have said 
enough in this communication to impress this ge- 
feral truth, that in the cultivation of the soil there 
are thousands of objects calculated to expand the 
mhind, increase the understanding, soften the heart, 
destroy scepticism, and exalt our ideas concerning 
the Ruler of the Universe. In my next, should 
the subjects of the present communication come 
within the design of a journal exclusively agricul- 
tural, I will resume the subject more in detail. 


Ww. H. P. 


Gillespie's, Buckingham, Oct. 14, 1834. 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 
PETITION OF STOCK-OWNERS. 
To the General Assembly of Virginia. 


The petition of sundry stock-owners, respect- 
fully showeth: 

That one of our most precious privileges se- 
cured to us in the by-gone time, by some of your 
wise and just predecessors, is about to be seriously 
assailed by that all-grasping, pestiferous class of 
men denominated agriculturists. We mcan— 
what may properly be called the right of common 
upon every man’s land, who does not choose to 
enclose it with a fence fully five feet high, accord- 
ing to the requisition of our present most equitable 
law on that subject. This night you will soon be 
asked to take away; and our present purpose is, 
to beg of you as our guardians and {mends, rather 
to extend than to abridge it, even in the slightest 
particular. We pride ourselves on belonging to 
the very ancient family called “the Goodenoughs” 
—famous from a period beyond which “the me- 
mory of man runneth not to the contrary,” for be- 
ing the staunch, inflexible friends of all old usages, 


y | the irreconcileable enemies of all changes what- 


ever, of a general nature; but especially of.such 
as are comprehended under that new-fangled term 
—‘“‘internal improvement.”” We therefere deem it 
entirely needless, in addressing your honorable bo- 
dy, to take the slightest notice of our adversaries’ 
arguments about the prospective advantages to 
result from repealing the present law of enclo- 
sures, or its incompatibility with the rights of pro- 
perty, either real or personal. It is surely quite 
sufficient for gentlemen of your intelligence and 
patriotism to be reminded, that such is the law of 
the land—that our rights under it are, of course, 
prescriptive—of very long standing too—thht their 
exercise, according to our free and easy fashion, is 
sanctioned by that well known law-maxim, ‘‘Con- 
sueludo loci est observanda;” and that “innovations 
are dangerous things.”” Why the law which con- 
fers the privilege we now enjoy did not go farther, 
we have always considered a most unaccountable 
thing, as it might easily have brought us several 
steps nearer to that admirable state of nature 
where “might gives right,” towards which so ma- 
ny of our public actings and doings of late years 
have been most happily tending. For instance, as 
it gives.us the right, in all cases, where a fence 
five feet high does not intervene, to feed and raise 
as many horses, cattle, sheep and hogs as we 
please, on other men’s land—a priori it should 
also have given us the right to raise ourselves and 
our children in the same way, since human beings 
belong to a far nobler race of animals, than any 
of the quadruped genera. Again, it gives us the 
right, at any time—nay, at all times, to bear off as 
much of the produce standing or growing on or in 
these lands, as we please, be the Kinds what they 
may, provided they be not enclosed with a fence 
at least five feet high; and provided «also, it be 
borne off in the bellies of our stock, instead of be- 
ing carried on their backs, or in vehicles drawn by 
themselves, or their owners, which would often be 
much more desirable. Now, why this over-nice 
distinction—this very circuitous mode of appropri- 
ation? Since the law-makers evidently designed 
that A might, in the mode specified, transfer to 
himeelf, without any equivalent given inexchange, 
|property which once belonged to B Cor DE, 
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would it not have been much better, directly to 
leave to A himself the choice of the modus operan- 
di—in other words, of the particular method of 
making the transfer? He might sometimes pre- 
fer bearing off the produce in his own belly, (as in 
the case of all kinds of fruit, ) rather than send his 
stock to bear it off in theirs: or he might choose 
to convey it away in bags, baskets, or wheel-car- 
riages of some sort or other, either of which he 
surely should have been at liberty to do, if the pri- 
vilege that he now enjoys was rightfully secured 
to him. Ag as we have under the law, this 
unquestionable right to take (by the agency of our 
stock as our forage-masters, ) not only a part, but 
the whole of the produce of other men’s lands, 
unless they will be at the expense and labor of 
protecting it by a fence fully five feet high, why 
should this right tottake what does not belong to 
us, be thus most inconveniently limited?! Why 
confine it to the immediate produce of land, and 
to the taking by the mouths and teeth of our 
stock? If iol be really the most valuable species 
of property, as it is universally admitted to be, 
why should that which is of the greatest value be 
held by a tenure less secure and exclusive than 
that which is of the lesser value? In other words, 
why should we enjoy privileges in regard to other 
men’s landed possessions, and not have similar 

tivileges as to their other kinds of property? 

V hy, for instance, should our law compel every 
land cultivator, who would enjoy the exclusive use 
of that land, which the law itself so generally 
calls his own, to make a fence around it fully five 
feet high to prevent other people from using it, 
and not also compel him to make all his horses, 
his oxen, his cows, nay, his slaves likewise, of 
some specified height, to prevent those who own 
neither from using them also? It would be nothing 
more’ than an extension of the same principle 
which gives us stock-owners the right of’ raising 
them on other people’s land, and at their expense, 
whether they consent to it or not. If the latter 
privilege could justly and equitably be accorded to 
us, no imaginable reason can be suggested why 
the former should not also have been granted. It 
must have been, we presume, what the lawyers 
call a ‘‘casus omissus.” We therefore pray, that 
your honorable body, instead of granting the peti- 
tion of our adversaries, by repealing the present 
law relative to enclosures, will so alter it as tosub- 
ject to our use, every land-owner’s horse, ass, ox, 
cow, sheep, hog, or slave, until he will make each 
of them such a standard height as you may deem 
most advantageous to us to establish. And we 
farther pray, that another provision be inserted in 
the new law, giving us the privilege of bearing 
off, in whatever mode we please, any part, or the 
whole of the produce growing on other men’s 
lands, instead of restricting the method to deporta- 
tion in the bellies of our stock: provided the said 
— be not.enclosed by a fence of the full 

eight of six feet, carpenter’s measure, the pre- 
sent standard of five feet having been ascertained 


by long experience, to be quite too low torsome of 


our most valuable horses and cattle, which, from 
unavoidable starvation at home, have been driven 
to the necessity of learning to leap with incon- 
ceivable ease, over all such paltry enclosures as 
do not much exceed the height required by the 

resent law. Z'his was passed, as we hope your 
ionorable body will remember, when lands were 





cheap, plenty, and productive; when our stock 
were not, as now, driven to their wits’ end, to gain 
an honest livelihood; and when a leap of five feet 
high over another man’s fence, was an achieve- 
ment of far greater difficulty than one almost of 
seven feet would now be. Justice, sheer justice, 
consequently demands, that the law of enclosures, 
if changed at all, should beso altered as to accom- 
modate itself to the increasing exigencies of stock- 
owners who have either no land at all, or not 
enough to support as many cattle as they wish. 

All which we respectfully submit to the wisdom 
and patriotism of your honorable body. 





TO MAKE TOMATO CATSUP. 


Boil tomatos, full ripe, in their juice, to near! 
the consistence of pulp, pass them through a hair 
sieve, and add salt to the taste. Aromatize it suf- 
ficiently with cloves, pepper and nutmegs.— Cul- 
tivator. 





RAILWAY TO CONNECT THE MISSISSIPPI AND 
CHESAPEAKE. 


Report of Col. H. S. Long, United States Topo- 
graphical Engineer, to Gen. E. P. Gaines, and 
forwarded by him to the Columbia Rail Road 
Company, with the accompanying letter. 


Amabbena, near Memphis, Ten., Sept. 4th, 1834. 


Gentlemen:—I take much pleasure in transmit- 
ting for your information a concise report of this 
date by Col. H. S. Long, of the United States 
Topographical Engineers, containing a brief ex- 
position of the prominent features of the country 
recently examined by him, through Middle Ten- 
nessee, between Memphis and the White's creek 
Gorge of the Cumberland mountain, near Kings- 
ton, East Tennessee—and of’ the principal difficul- 
ties to be encountered in the construction of a rail 
road in that direction—with a view to its extension 
to Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac, and thence to 
Baltimore, Md., or Washington city, as well as 
from some suitable point on said rail road, to Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The report speaks for itself. Emanating as it 
does from an experienced head and sound heart, 
devoted to the true interests and honor of our be- 
loved country, it cannot fail to awaken the latent 
energies and enterprise of our brethern and 
neighbors of the hills and dales to be subdued and 
decorated and enriched by the proposed great work 
of internal fmprovement. 

Itis scarcely necessary for me to add that, I 
must cordially concur with Col, Long in the views 
which he has taken of the feasibility, importance 
and expediency of the proposed work, and the 
ways and means by which it may be constructed 
without burdening any citizenof the United States 
with an oppressive, or even an inconvenient exac- 
tion. Tam moreover of the opinion that the work 
might be and ought to be commenced in the ensu- 
ing year, as soon as the surveys can be made, and 
the best possible location ascertained: and that it 
may be completed within the ensuing five years, 
without the imposition of a tax of one dol ar on 
any citizen, excepting only the legally authorized 





tolls for transportation on the rail road after its 
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completion;—provided the government of the | Republic the power of a nation—to prove itself’ to 
United States will favor the work by the proposed | be absolutely impregnable. And this may prove 
loan; or by a liberal donation of wilderness lands | to be the first step taken in christendom towards a 
such as have hitherto been made for the encou- | millenium, because it presents the only obvious 
ragement of other (and far inferior) works of in- | and certain means (a miracle excepted) by which 
ternal improvement, to be proportioned to theirre- | war must be forced to terminate, and no longer to 
lative extent and importance—mile for mile, or | exist. 
upon a fair estimate of their relative value. | Having had the satisfaction of a free interchange 
With such a rail road about the middle of Au-|of views and sentiments with the committee 
gust, 1814, our beloved President Madison might} whom you did me the honor through another 
by the 24th of that month have availed himself’) committee to say would visit Memphis, and who 
and the nation of the services of 50,000 of our! were accompanied by the President and two 
Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia sharp| members from the rail road company at Jackson; 
shooters; 5000 of whom would have annihilated | the citizens of Memphis generally are pleased 








the British army in its approach to Bladensburg, 
saved the Capitol and the honor of Washington, 
and would then have formed the rear guard of’ this 
rail road maining veterans in Canada, might have 
visited Montreal and Quebec in time to have taken, 
or confined to their own strong holds all the British 
forces in Lower Canada;—and lives there a man 
who calls himself’ an American citizen, who would 
not willingly raise his voice in favor of the faithful 
distribution of twenty-five millions of dollars of 
public money among the industrious and virtuous 
mechanics and farmers of the isolated villages and 
towering mountains, for the construction of the 
proposed rail road, rather than to leave it in the 
power of an invading foe again to destroy our na- 
tional archives! or again to dishonor the land of 
W ashington? 

I need not pause for a reply, when it is known 
that this expenditure, in place of its being em- 
ployed in the construction of fortifications, or in the 
embellishment of palaces, demanding as they doa 
constant heavy expense, without any advantage 
to agriculture or domestic manufictures, or inland 
commerce, except ina state of war—will contri- 
bute in peace and in war to diffuse throughout 
hundreds hitherto isolated villages and settlements 
of rich lands, all the benefits without any of the 
evils of the immediate vicinity of large sea-port 
towns—benefits which the narrowest minds will 
comprehend when they see a horse—a single 
horse—hauling with ease at the rate of 40 miles a 
day, a load which 40 horses with ten wagons 
would scarcely be able to move at the rate of 20 
miles per day;—or when they see a corps of dis- 
posable foree—which corps, aided by our few re- 
never tiring, mettlesome steam coursers running at 
the rate of 30 miles an hour, with a cargo of more 
wheat, or corn, or meat, or men, than 100 horses 
can haul, at the rate of three miles an hour!— 
benefits which in a state of war will contribute to 
render this nation impregnable—by bringing with- 
in the short period of four or five days any and 
every disposable warrior and supply from all parts 
of the interior States and districts to the national 
frontier. 

Napoleon, at the head of a French army, tri- 
umphed over the best troops of all the nations op- 
posed to him for many years in succession, simply 
and mainly because he discovered and profited by 
the great secret of marching six miles further in 
24 hours than any other, the best troops of Eu- 
rope, had usually marched. Hence it was he al- 
ways attacked his enemy an hour or two before 
they were quite ready for action. Rail roads and 
steam power will enable us, so long as we are con- 
tent to confine ourselves to defensive war, to give 
to the world the first irrefragable evidence—of a 


'with the visit, and they concur with me in the 
opinion that the interests of each company will be 
greatly sustained and promoted by occasional 
meetings and conferences of a similar kind. 

The apparent good temper which characterised 
this meeting could not but be particularly gratify- 
ing to those who had long been impressed with a 
belief that a co-operation and harmonious concert, 
extending to every point and to every individual 
interested in our intended great public works, was 
essential to insure our success. 

Embarked as we are in measures of enterprise, 
which, ina state and national point of view, is, in 
all its vital parts the same—an enterprise in which 
we know that we can contribute—not indeed to 
annihilate space and time—but at least to reduce 
to an unparallelled limit the usual time and ex- 
pense of moving men and all kinds of movable 
things—in war and in peace;—an enterprise in 


a ship at sea, we may have in view different kinds 
of gain or trade, and all may look to ulterior ob- 
jects of a different character to be attended to 
whenever the voyage terminates—yet we are 
alike deeply interested in the safety of the ship, 
and success of the voyage. Hence we cannot too 
often or too earnestly admonish ourselves to take 
for our rule of conduct the axiom by which our 
fathers were borne triumphantly through the war of 
the Revolution. ‘‘United we stand--divided we fall.” 
Our enterprise is one which without the hearty 
co-operation of each other, we cannot for many 
years to come accomplish. We must act in a 
manner calculated to inspire the confidence of our 
neighbors, and for this purpose we must be faith- 
ful to ourselves and to each other. If they find us 
to be consistent—if they find our plans to be the 
result of mature deliberation and prudent circum- 
spection—and moreover, if they find our measures 
of execution judicious, and marked with strict 
economy, industry and perseverance, we shall in- 
spire the confidence of all who see and know us, 
and they will help us—and we shall triumph over 
all difficulties;—but, if on the contrary, they find 
us cut up into opposing factions, filled with a spirit 
of rivalry, or local prejudices, or sectional antipa- 
thies—endeavoring to counteract or cripple each 
other—or making weight to throw into the scale 
of some political favorite or demagogue, we shall 
in this case fail to accomplish any thing worthy of 
ourselves or our country—we shall be abandoned, 
and we shall deserve to be abandoned by the vir- 
tuous and the wise of our own and our neighbor- 
ing States. My deliberate opinion as often hither- 


to expressed, and my constant rule of conduct has 
been and will continue to be in accordance with 
the foregoing views. 





which like the officers and seamen and mariners of 
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Iam gratified to have it in my power to inform 
you that our subscription books embrace a very 
substantial list of subscribers to the amount of 
considerably upwards of 300,000 dollars.* 


EDMUND P. GAINES. 
REPORT &c. 


Sir:—In obedience to your instructions of 2d ult., 
I have examined the country between this place 
and the easterly base of the Cumberland moun- 
tain, in East Tennessee, with the view of ascer- 
taining as nearly as practicable from personal ob- 
servation, the feasibility of a rail road in that di- 
rection. The time and means at my command 
and applicable to this service, were far too limited 
to admit of an examination so minute and multi- 
farious as the great extent and diversified aspect of 
the country would seem to demand, yet the results 
that have been attained are even more favorable 
than could reasonably have been anticipated, 
though less satisfactory and conclusive than those 
in which a more protracted and costly examina- 
tion might have led. 

I now submit in conformity to your request, a 
brief exposition of some of the more prominent 
features of the country examined, and of the 
principal difficulties to be encountered 1n the con- 
struction of the contemplated rail road, leaving 
such details as I have been able to collect in refer- 
ence to the subject, to be embodied in my general 
report on the several examinations in which I have 
been engaged. 

The route under consideration is to be regarded 
asa portion of a grand route, extending from the 
head of Chesapeake Bay to the Mississippi river, 
and may be designated with propriety by the 
name ofthe Chesapeake and Mississippi Rail Road, 
connecting the largest bay within the United 
States with the largest river in the world. The 
entire length of the route will be nearly 1000 miles. 
On a portion of it a rail road has already been 
constructed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company, viz: from Baltimore to the Potomac 
river, about 70 miles, On another portion, viz: 
from Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, Va., a rail 
road is in the progress of construction—surveys 
have moreover been extended through the great 
valley of Virginia to the Tennessee line, near 
Bluntsville, and a rail road has been pronounced 
practicable on this portion of the grand route. A 
personal acquaintance with the on of Tennessee 
from the Virginia line to the Easterly base of’ the 
Cumberland mountain, convinces me that a rail 
road is equally practicable on this portion of the 





route, which will terminate in the valley of the 
Clinch river, near the confluence of Emery’s river | 
with that stream, The valley region just alluded 
to, viz: the valleys of Virginia and ‘Tennessee, 
present no uniform, continuous or direct valley 
route, but a succession of valleys or glades, inter- 
vening between the numerous insulated hills, and 
ridges of greater or less magnitude, with which 
these valley regions are studded, and amongst 
which, although [ have never examined the coun- 
try with a view to the choice of a route for a rail 


ledge of its aspect, that a route favorable for a con- 








* . . . 
(The numerous errors in the foregoing letter are in 


tinuous rail road, leading from the mouth of 
Emery’s river, on Clinch to Harper’ Ferry on the 
Potomac may be found, and shall presume on its 
ees net till the reverse shall have beemestab- 
ished by actual survey. The principal difficulties 
to be encountered on such a route will probably 
consist in numerous deep cuttings and perhaps oc- 
casional tunnels, in passing from one valley or 
glade to another, and occasional plains inclining at 
an angle of about one degree in ereneng: the 
principal ridges. I have been informed that a 
route nearly direct leading from the valley of the 
Roanoke to the summit of the Allegany mountain 
has been surveyed by Capt. Crozet with an uniform 
ascent of one degree, or 92 feet per mile. 

Ascents of the character just mentioned are con- 
templated to be overcome by the aid of teams of 
horses or mules stationed at the foot of the plain, 
and kept in readiness to aid the locomotive engine 
in conveying its load upward, to the summit of the 
plain. On arriving at the head-of the plain the 
team may be detached from the train and placedin 
stable cars fitted for that purpose, in which they 
may descend to the foot of the plain and be in 
readiness to ascend with the next train. a 

With respect to the route from Memphis on. the 
Mississippi, to the easterly base of the. Cumber- 
land mountain, my late examinations and the in- 
formation I have been able to obtain from persons 
well acquainted with the aspeet of the country tra- 
versed by different portions of the route, are more 
definite and conclusive, and I now take occasion to 
present a summary of the results to which they 
have led, and which are as follows, viz: 

Commencing at Memphis, the route proceeds in 
a North Easterly direction to a peo near Jackson, 
the distance being 85 miles. This portion of the 
route has been surveyed by Mr. J. Thompson; 
and has been found practicable at a gradation of 
30 feet per mile without incurring excavations or 
embankments on any part of it more than 20 feet 
deep, while by far the greatest proportion of the 
route is on level ground. Extensive causeways 
will be required in order to pass the valleys of 
Wolfe, Big Hatchee and Forked Deer rivers and 
their branches. 

From Jackson the route proceeds Easterly, pur- 
suing the valley of the middle fork of Forked 
Deer river to its head, there crossing a low ridge, 
by means of cutting about 20 or 25 feet deep for a 
short distance and thence descending through the 
valley of Beech river to the Tennessee river, 
This portion of the route embraces a distance of 
about 51 miles, is remarkably direct and passes 
over bottom land, forthe most part secure from in- 
undation, and affording a very easy graduation 
both with respect to inclination and road forma- 
tion. 

‘The Tennessee river must be crossed by a bridge 
or viaduct 350 yards long, with causeways of con- 
siderable extent leading across the bottoms on 
either side of the river, 

From Tennessee river to the valley of Bigby 
creek two routes are presented, of the following 


road, yet I feel petsuaded ‘from a general know _characters.— First, a route leading upwards in the 


valley of Cedar creek, to its head in Buffaloe 
ridge, which is about 200 feet high, passing through 
the ridge by means of a tunnel 700 yards long, 
thence crossing Buffaloe river, and pursuing the 





rns rg copy from which this is taken. Ep. 


valley of Sinking creek to its head, thence de- 
'acending by a ravine, crossing Trace creek on a 
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high bridge and causeway and ascending in ano- 
ther ravine to its head, thence descending in a ra- 


| 


Noah’s creeks. The grade on this portion of the 
road may be effected at a rate no where exceeding 


vine, crossing Little Rock-house creek on a high | 36 feet per mile, at a moderate expense of excava- 
bridge and causeway, and ascending ina ravine to | tions and embankments. 


the surface of a tabular plain called the Barrens— 
thence along the Barrens, on ground nearly level, 
to the head of a considerable branch on Bigby 
creek, and thence down the ravine of the branch, 
to the valley of Bigby creek—cuttings of conside- 
rable depth will be required at the ridges crossed 
by this route: and in order to surmount the ridges, 
slain inclined at an angle of about one degree, on 
which as before remarked, horses or mules may be 
employed, may be necessary appendages.—WSecond, 
a route leading from the Tennessee upward, either 
in the valley of Cypress or of Brush creek as far 
as it can pass at an inclination of 36 feet per mile; 
thence ascending Buffaloe ridge by means of an 
inclined plain for stationary power—thence cross- 
ing the crest of the ridge by acut of 40 or 50, per- 
haps 60 feet deep; thence crossing a depression, 
the depth and width of which are not known, 
which serves @s a channel for part of Buflaloe 
river when. swollen with: a flood, and which must 
be crossed by abridge of greater or less height and 
extent; and thence along the Barrens, on grounds 
dividing between the sources of Sinking, Trace, 
Little Rock-honse, Grinders, and Pond creeks on 
the south, all of which fall into Buffaloe river and 
various tributaries of Duck river on the north. 
The route will of course be serpentine in its pas- 
sage along the dividing grounds above considered, 
but it is believed that it will be found nearly or 
quite level. Having pursued the dividing ridge 
as above, the route may descend into the valley of 
Bigby creek by the ravine of one of its branches, 
and at a declivity not exceeding one degree. 

On this route the crossing of Buffaloe river will 
be greatly facilitated by means of a natural bridge 
or causeway, beneath which is a subterranean 
channel large enough to admit the free passage.of 
the entire river when not swollen by freshets. 

My belief in the practicability of this route, is 
grounded upon information given me by a gentle- 
man who has travelled over most of the ground, 
and whose statements and opinions are entitled to 
full confidence. 

The distance from the Tennessee river to the 
valley of Bigby creek by either of the routes above 
considered, may be estimated at 50 miles. 

From the point at which we enter Bigby valley, 
the route leads through a valley country in which 
Mount Pleasant and Columbia are situated, and 
which is characterised ina remarkable manner, 
not only forthe richness of its soil, but from the 
multiplicity of insulated hills and ridges with 
which it abounds, and between which are to be 
found easy passes for a rail road, at the expense of 
moderate cuttings in the higher parts of the val- 
leys, and slight fillings in those portions that are 
less elevated. On leaving this beautifully varie- 
rated tract, the route proceeds upward in the val- 
ey of Duck river, passing through a succession of 
extensive glades, many of which are clad ina 
dense growth of red cedar of superior quality. 
The route will probably cross Duck river several 
miles below Shelbyville, and lead through a large 
tract of level country denominated the Flat-woods, 
and pass thence over ground somewhat broken, tor 
afew miles, to the valley of the Garrison Fork of 
Duck river, near the confluence of M’Bride’s and 











The distance embraced by this portion of the 
route, viz: from the entrance into Bigby valley to 
the junction of M’Bride’s and Noah’s Forks or 
aie: is estimated at 68 miles. 

From the point just mentioned, the route pro- 
ceeds upward in the valley of Noah’s Fork, about 
eight miles at a grade not exceeding 36 feet per 
mile, and then ina distance of about two miles, 
rises to the surface level of the Barrens, upon 
which it tends eastwardly upon favorable ground 
to Charles’ creek, and thence downward on ground 
quite as favorable, either in the valley of Charles’ 
creek, or on one of the ridges adjacent to it, to 
Collins’ river which it must cross on a bridge 50 or 
60 feet high, and about 120 yards long, besides the 
causeways on either side of the river connecting 
the bridge with the high lands. From Collins 
river the route continues its eastern course on 
ground less favorable, for the distance of about 10 
miles, crossing Rocky river by means of a bridge 
about 100 feet high and 200 yards long, which will 
be necessary in order to maintain an elevation 
adapted to the general level of the neighboring 
country. 

The distance on this portion of the route is esti- 
mated at 43 miles, which carries us to the point 
at which we begin the ascent of Cumberland 
mountain. ‘The road may be graduated at a rate 
no where exceeding 36 feet per mile, except at the 
horse plain leading from the valley of’ Noah’s creek 
to the summit of the Barrens, which as before re- 
marked will have an inclination of about one de- 

ee. 

The last and most difficult portion of the route 
examined is the passage of the Cumberland 
mountain, the ascent of which, on the west side, 
must be effected by means of two inclined plains, 
with stationary power. and the descent on the east 
side, by means of a plain descending at the rate of 
40 to 60 feet per mile, the operation upon which 
may be similar to that upon the Sutton and Rain 
Hill plains of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail 
Road. To these difficulties may be added perhaps, 
that of a horse plain, at an inclination of about one 
degree, for a distance of about three miles on each 
side of the summit ridge of the mountain. With 
these exceptions the route may be graded across 
the mountain at a rate not exceeding 36 feet per 
mile, at the expense of cuttings and fillings of 
considerable depth, ata few places, and occasion- 
al high bridges of moderate length, in four or five 
instances. 

The leading features of the route across the 
Cumberland mountain are briefly as follows:—An 
inclined plain with a hft of about 150 feet, and an 
inclination of about four degrees; then a level of 
about three fourths of a mile, on a bench of the 
mountain; an inclined plain rising about 400 feet, 
at an angle of five degrees. This plain as well as 
that above mentioned, will be straight, and may 
have its stationary power located midway of the 
plain, where water may be had to supply a steam 
engine. From the head of this plain the route 
will pass on favorable ground for a distance of four 
miles, where it must cross the Dry Fork of Cainy 
creek on a high bridge. The route proceeds 








thence past the sources of Fall and Piney creeks 
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tributary to the same, about 10 miles, on variable 
ground requiring much excavation and embank- 
ment in places, and then crosses Cainy creek, 
which requires a bridge about 60 feet high, and 
250 or 300 yards long. ‘The ground continues ra- 
ther unfavorable for a distance of about 2} miles 
further, when we enter upon extensive glades with 
a slight undulating surface, over which the route 
passes for a distance of about 12 miles. We next 
ascend to the Bee creek summit by a horse plain, 
rising at an angle of about one degree, in a dis- 
tance of three miles, where we reach the highest 

art of the mountain traversed by the route. 
From this summit we descend about two miles, at 
a similar inclination, and then pursue a North 
easterly course, descending at the rate of 40 to 60 
feet per mile, till the route crosses Daddy’s creek, 
which must be done by means of a bridge 50 or 
60 feet high, and perhaps 300 yards long. The 
route proceeds thence on a level, or nearly so, 
three miles, to the head of Crab-orchard creek, 
and thence down the ravine of Crab-orchard, 


riney ana Ww nite’s creeks, vy a iMNeaiUE: = Course, 
and descending at the rate of 40 to 60 feet per 
mile, for a distance of eight miles where it leaves 
the mountain and enters the Tennessee valley; at 
a point 10 miles distant from the Post-oak spring, 
or by estimation, 18 miles from the mouth of 
Emery’s river, between which, and the point at 
which the route reaches the easterly base of the 
mountain, there is a continuous valley route. 

The ravine through which it is proposed to car- 

‘the rail road from Crab-orchard to the base of 
the mountain, is narrow, rugged and rocky, but 
according to the best information we could get 
from persons who have explored it, the valley is 
generally free from short curvatures, and of near- 
y an uniform declivity. The road formation on 
this part of the route will of course be expen- 
sive. 

The distance by the route from the westerly to 
the easterly base of the mountain is estimated at 
sixty miles. 

ence the entire distance on the proposed route 
from Memphis to the Easterly base of the Cum- 
berland mountain, is 358 miles. 

It is to be presumed that the route above desig- 
nated has the best approximate locality, in every 
part: on the contrary minute examinations which it 
was not in our power to make, may show the pro- 
priety of very considerable deviation; it is never- 
theless confidently believed, that no general route 
can be found, leading in the same direction, and 
traversing this exceedingly diversified, irregular 
and broken portion of the country, that can have 
any fair claim to a competition with the route de- 
scribed. 


In the selection of a route no regard has been 
pod to sectional interests or local accommodations. 
rhere is not a single town or village in the whole 
line likely to be invaded. The only considerations 
that have governed the choice, are shortness of 
route, cheapness of construction, and facility of 
transportation. 

In connexion with the above route, numerous 
branches leading to important points are deemed 
practicable: among the most important, probably is 
a branch, connecting with the main road in the 
Barrens, near the head of Charles’ creek, descend- 
ing about 500 feet into the valley of Stone's river 


—--— 


thence along the valley of Stone’s river, which is 
remarkably eonhie for a rail road, to a point near 
Nashville, and thence by the most favorable route 
to some point on the Ohio river suitable for its ter- 
mination. 

Other branches of less extent may lead from 
the main stem, to the several towns and villages 
situated in the neighborhood of the route—for ex- 
amples, to Sommerville, Bolivar, Brownsville, 
Jackson, Lexington, &c. in West ‘Tennessee—to 
Mount Pleasant, Columbia, Farmington, Mur- 
freesborough Shelbyville, M‘Minnville, &c. &c. in 
middle 'Tennessee—and to such other points as 
may be deemed advisable. 

‘he main route extended to the line dividing 
between the States of Tennessee and Virginia, 
embraces an additional distance of 152 miles fur- 
ther, making the entire route within the State of 
Tennessec 510 in length. 

The distance on the route from the Virginia line 
to Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac, is estimated at 
394 miles, mahing the entire distance from Mem- 
vhis to Harper’s Ferry 900 miles. 

The distance ior Harner’s Fe 
on the Chesapeake Bay, is about oo milts. mak- 
ing the length of the entire grand route from the 
Mississippi to the Chesapeake Bay, 985 miles. 

The range of the Alleghany mountains, which 
is pervaded almost throu its whole extent by 


to Baltimore, 


this extensive route, has been very appropriately 
denominated the Back-bone of the Uther States. 


The contemplated rail road may with equal pro- 
priety be denominated its spinal marrow, alike es- 
sential to the protracted vitality of our confedera- 
cy, and to the healthful condition of its several 
members. 

The cost of such a work will no doubt be 
great; amounting to between 20 and 30 millions of 
dollars.—But it is believed that the means of its 
accomplishment may be obtained without serious 
inconvenience, either to the community or to indi- 
viduals; and I here take leave especially to suggest 
the manner of procuring them. 

The United States now pay annually for the 
transportation of a daily mail weighing less than 
half a ton, one hundred and twenty-five dollars per 
mile, the daily distance being only 70 miles. 

This annual expenditure regarded as interest at 
four per centum, the rate at which government 
loans may be effected, answerto a capital of 83125 
foreach mile, or $3,078,125, for a distance of 985 
miles, the computed length of the contemplated 
rail road. 

For the transportation of a mail the weight of 
which does not exceed half a ton through a daily 
distance of 200 miles or nearly three times the 
present daily distance, the United States can af- 
ford to pay double the price above stated, viz: 
$250 per mile annually, which 1s equivalent to an 
interest of four per cent., on a capital of $6250.— 
This sum for each mile on the entire distance from 
Baltimore to Memphis, 985 miles, will give for the 
aggregate amount $6,156,250. 

Let the companies organized and associated for 
the construction of the road borrow this amount 
from the general government, giving proper secu- 
rity for the payment of interest thereon, till such 
time as the road shall have been completed; and 
for the subsequent transportation of a daily mail of 
the weight and through the distance last mention- 





y one or more inclined plains, and proceeding 


ed:—and in addition to this amount, let the associ- 
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ated companies also borrow of the general govern- 
ment $3,843,750 more atthe same rate of interest 
till the completion of the work, obligating them- 
selves to cancel this debt by transporting for the U. 
States, at the ordinary rates established for the 
road, troops, arms, ancd-other military stores, Indian 
supplies, &c. on any portion of the road through 
which such transportation may be required, 
The sums thus obtained of the 
United States will amount to $ 10,000,000 
Probable amount of subscription 
on the part of the State of Vir- + 
ginia 
Do. do. onthe part of the State 
of ‘Tennessee 
Do. do, on the part of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road 
Company 
Do. do..on the part of individu- 
als in the State of Virginia 
Do. do. on the part of individu- 
als in the State of ‘Tennessee 
Do. do. on the_ part of individu- 
als in other parts of the United 
States 


3,000,000 
8,000,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


3,000,000 





225,000,000 





viz: twenty-five millions of dollars, which is be- 
lieved to be sufficient for the construction of a dou- 
ble rail road, of the most approved, substantial, 
efficient and permanent character, 

As a means of reimbursement for the heavy ex- 
eran = in addition to the transportation of the 
Jnited States mail, we may safely count on the 
daily transportation of at least 15 passengers in 
each direction, and on the conveyance of freight 
to the amount of 150,000 tons annually in each 
direction. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to signify my ac- 
knowledgement of the kind attention and assist- 
ance rendered by gentlemen of the Jackson and 
Mississippi Rail Road Company, and to the Co- 
lumbia Rail Road Company, and particularly of 
the personal aid bestowed by Gen. Brown and 
George G. Skipwith, Esq.,—the latter of whom 
accompanied me through the entire route, 


| have the honor to be, sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


HW. S. LONG, 


Top, Eng. Ct, Lt. Col. 


——-—— .- 


BROOM-CORN. 
From the New Hampshire Gazette. 


There has beena stir among the broom-manu- 
facturers and others within a few days, and large 
quantities ef the growing broom-brush in Hadley, 
t latfield, and other river towns, have been pur- 
chased at seven cents per pound, which is an ad- 
vance of one cent or more from the prices given 
last year. Some uninformed of the rise, have sold 
at five and a half or six cents, and many are hold- 
ing on, intending to get more than seven cents. 
The crops of broom-corn in New Jersey and Ohio 
are said to be good, and some persons do not see 
any sufficient cause for the present advance; but 


—_—= 


| we conclude that the Shakers and other purchasers 
know what they are doing, 








FRENCH AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We have just now succeeded in obtaining the first 
supply of periodica] publications on agriculture from 
Paris, after ineffectual efforts for more than a year: 
and after much trouble incurred, and with much ex- 
pense, compared to the object, it is believed that the 
arrangements now made will henceforth keep us regu- 
larly and speedily supplied with some of the latest 
French periodicals, and enable us to present to our 
readers whatever articles they may furnish worthy of 
notice, either for their intrinsic value, or merely for 
their novelty. Our supply of British periodicals is 
more directly obtained, and with very little delay, by 
the line of James River and Liverpool packets. The 
work which we formerly obtained from Belgium, (the 
Journal d’ Agriculture des Pays Bas,) has ceased to be 





| published, in consequence of the disorders. of trade, 


caused by what our Belgian correspondent. calls their 
“stupid revolution.” 





AGRICULTURAL REVIEW, 
Sociélé Royale et Centrale d Agriculture. 

The proceedings of the principal agricultural society 
of France, judging from the smmmary reports of the 
sittings now before us, and the memoirs selected for 
publication, appear to be of less interest and value, than 
might be expected from such a body. The course of 
procedure, however, is different from what has been 
the general, if not universal practice of agricultural 
societies in this country; and ours may learn something 
useful from the exhibition of that course, even though 
the subjects treated of should be unimportant. It is 
for this reason principally that the following transla- 
tions of extracts are presented; though they are not 
altogether devoid of interest in other respects. Several 
subjects which were under consideration at some of 
the sittings of the society, and which deserve a dis- 
tinct notice, will be presented hereafter in a separate 
form. Among these, there isa minute report of the 
remarkable and rapid variations in the height of water 
in an Artesian Well at Rochelle—and a discussion of 
some length on the effects of artificial meadows, and 
grass culture on the product and quality of succeeding 
grain crops. These, with various other matters we 
shall pass by, and present only short extracts on va- 
rious subjects, which will best serve te show the gene- 
ral course of procedure. 

The meetings of this society are frequent, and the 
business is not confined (as with us) merely to hearing 
communications read, (or more frequently having none 
to read,) butit also includes discussions, or rather, free 
conversations on any subject suggested by written 
communications, or by other proceedings of the so- 
ciety. The facts and opinions thus verbally and freely 
presented by members, are recorded by the secretary 
in a “summary of the sitting,” and published. It will 


be readily perceived that this plan must make the 
/meetings far more interesting, and consequently better 
‘attended, and the results of the labors of the society 
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more profitable. This is particularly worth the con- 
sideration of the members of our newly formed agri- 
cultural societies—which if constituted and operating 
as has been the case heretofore, will find their greatest 
difficulty to be, that when they meet, there is nothing 
presented for them to hear, or to discuss. Weare a 
talking rather than a writing people. On the French 
plan of procedure, there would be no lack of assistants, 
nor of facts and opinions which they would present in 
conversation: and these conversations would lead to 
written memoirs from individual members, and reports 
of committees on the various subjects introduced, 
which would ‘furnish plenty of business of a more de- 
liberate and solid kind. We proceed to the extracts, 
taken from the Annales d’ Agriculiure Francaise. 


' 


Summary of the sitting of December 4, 1833. 


‘The President of the Agricultural Society of Lyons 
presents a eopy of the work of Butret upon the pru- 
ning of fruit trees, of the edition published by the so- 
ciety of Lyons. _He announces that he has made some 
experiilicns  2NOn the method of planting twigs, o1 


| the name, some circumstances relating to the condition 


of the member elect, which may be supposed td fur- 
nish the ground for his being chosen. 


January 8th, 1834.—“The society proceeded to ex- 
amine the titles of canditates proposed in the sittings 
of preceding years to be named as correspondents of 
the society, conformably to the ordinance of the King, 
which has authorised the society to increase the num- 
ber to three hundred. 

Correspondents appointed— 

For the Department of the North. M. Alexandre 
Coget, member of the Chamber of Deputies, cultivator 
of his own land in the arrondissement of Lille, and 
who belongs to a family which, for three generations, 
has been distinguished for having fine orchards and 
plantations. 

M. Debuyser, proprietor, director for the 
last twenty-five years of the French moeres, vast 
marshes which he has taken from the dominion of the 
waters, to convert them to fields and fertile meadows. 

For Mayeme. M. Léon Leclerc, proprietor and ex- 
tensive planter, [of trees] who esses the most com- 
plete collection of fruit trees which exists in France.” 

January 22nd, 1834.—“Memoirs and notices ad- 
dressed to the society—from M. Bacon, on the duration 





. 4, S ‘ a : Angee Pe oe my =~ . f \ 
cuttings, of fruit trees, inserted in the roois or potats¢s. | Of aves in iNormandy—from M. Piérard*upon plan- 


His trials have all been fruitless: the cuttings have 
perished. In some cases the potatoes have rotted, in 
others they have sprouted. A member of the society 
observes, that the roots of the potatoes were only dug 


tations (of trees) on bad and shallow soils—and from 
M. Marcellin Vétillart, relative to grafts upon reots, 
All received to be read. te 

M. Payen announces that M. Champerois has dis- 





into to receive the ends of the cuttings, and that per- 
haps they ought to have been pierced through from 
one side to the other, in order that the radicles which 


covered the means of condensing, by a very simple 
apparatus, the gases which escape from the carboniza+ 


tion of bones; that this condensation is made in very 


would be developed around the cutting, might be able mellow earth, which, without the least doubt, must be- 
immediately to find soil; which is perhaps the reason | come by this operation a very good manure.’ 


of the failures—the result being opposed to those of | 


other experiments.” 


February 5th, 1834.—*M. de Galbois, in a letter, 


‘announces that the black pyritous ashes prepared in 


**M. Huzard made a verbal report upon a little this department, are mcre and more in demand for 


rinted work of Sir John Sinclair’s, upon the Roman 

falaria. He concludes that the translation of this 
work may be useful, on account of the general views 
which it contains upon the bringing into cultivation 
marshy and unhealthy lands. The society sends the 
work to the editors of the Annales d’Agricullure.”’ 


The work of Sir John Sinclair’s referred to, is that 
which was published in the first volume of the Farm- 
ers’ Register. 


December 18th, 1833.—‘*M. Chabrol de Volvie states 
that he was present at the trial of the mechanical tum- 
bril, (machine for removing earth,) of M. Paulin 
Palissard (the son.) The machine appeared to him to 
fulfil the intention of the inventor; but that it is rather 
too complicated. The common ravale without wheels, 
which is employed by our cultivators to level their 
land, to dig ditches for conveying water, and which he 
had seen used in Egypt, appeared to him more suitable 
to the wants of agriculture. Perhaps the instrument 
of M. Pallissard will be preferable and economical in 
the great public works of bridges and roads.” 


The ravale referred to seems to be similar to the 
mouldebaert of Flanders, or the scraper of this country, 
which is made much use of in the Northern States, but 
is scarcely known, and seldom used, in the South. In 
a subsequent number of the Annales a plate and de- 


scription of M. Palissard’s trumbril are given, Itis a 


scraper with wheels. 


'manure, in that of the North—and that the consump- 
tion of the last year has exceeded 200,000 hectolitres, 
This substance, taken on the ground, may be delivered 
‘at the rate of 50 centimes the hectolitre, weighing 
| about 200 Ibs. Afterwards, M. de Galbois gives an 
'account of the labor expended on the Artesian Well of 
| Montreuil-sous-Laon, which has already descended 
'816 feet below the soil, of which 770 are in a bed of 
chalk, without yet reaching water to burst up: never- 
| theless the boring is continued.” 


The manure here referred to must be of a kind simi- 

lar to the cendres de mer, or Dutch ashes, the value and 

effects of which have been described at large in several 
| preceding numbers of the Farmers’ Register. 


February 19th, 1834.—*M. le Compte de Montlosier 
| addresses to the society a memoir relative to the scar- 
| city of manure [barn-yard] in France, and the means 
for remedy of the evil. Ordered to be printed. 

M. Secluen Bodin communicates new documents 
/upon the extension of the cultivation of the Morus 

Multicaulis [or Chinese mulberry.] It appears from 
a notice printed at Boston, and of which M. Soulonge 
placed a copy on the table, that this tree is actually 
‘employed for the feeding of silkworms, both in the 


| 


has resisted the most rigorous cold of the winters. 





| Maupoil, who cultivates it largely on the Brenta, 


The next extracts are specimens of the manner in | pear generally to approach to the white mulberry; 


which the elections of corresponding members are 
The claims to the honor are seldom so | 
strong as these—but in every case, (here is attached to | 


announced. 


or layers. 


+ 


neighborhood of that city and of New York, where it 


Near Venice there have been made experiments,and 
| observations preserved in a memoir addressed byM, 


'There have been obtained from sowing the seed, by 
| this cultivator, a great nuinber of varieties, which ap- 


which tends to prove that the first [the Chinese] is not 
a distinct species, but, as a valuable variety, cannot be 
preserved except by multiplying it by cuttings, grafts, 
It appears indeed that it is exclusively by 
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cuttings that the Chinese cultivators have propagated 
this teee, from time immemorial.” 

February 26th, 1834.—*A note was read from M. de 
Fayolie, in which this correspondent announces to the 
society, that a priest of the Department, M. Paramelle, 
seems to have discovered the passages that subterrane- 
ous waters follow in their course. The author of this 
discovery has already made numerous applications of 
it, in that Department and in that of la Dordogne, and 
at M. de Fayolle’s also, in seeking for, and pointing out, 
springs which have almost always burst forth from the 
depths which he had previously indicated. After some 
observations made by M. Heéricart de Thury, the 
society suspends its judgement on the extraordinary 
facts reported in this note, until M. Paramelle has 
published the work which he announces on this sub- 
ject, and in which he will explain his hydrognostic 
theory. Inthe mean while thanks will be returned, 
in the name of the society, to M. de Fayolle for his 
comin nication.” 

March 7th, 1834.—‘“A letter was read from M. Vil- 
leret on the agricultural operations at Algiers, in which 
he announces the suceess of many articles of culture, 
among others of cotton and of the coffee plant, sugar- 
cane, &e. S&c., and ths. erohebility of the success’ of 
many others. M. Mirbel announces that M. Amanton 
cultivates cotton with the greatest success in the Go- 


vernment garden at Algiers, and that there is no doubt | 


of the possibility of a profitable culture of this plant. 
He announces that the coffee plant grows well also, 
with all the cares which are lavished on this shrub; 
but that much doubt exists relative to the profits of its 
cultivation. As to the sugar-cane, it grows well; but 
will it yield as much sugar at Algiers as in the coun- 
tries where it is now profitably cultivated, and will 
not the very high price of labor at Algiers increase 
the chances of no returns from this culture? Every 
thing, at present, seems to indicate that the efforts of 
agriculturists ought not to be directed to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane. 

M. Chevreul reminds, that Proust has said, from ex- 
periments made by this chemist, that sugar-canes har- 


vested in Spain, do not yield enough sugar capable of | 


crystallization to make it profitable to extract and 
crystallize this sugar. — 

M. de Lasteyrie thinks, from data of his own, that 
the climate of Algiers is sufficiently warm to ripen the 
cane as well as inthe Antilles and in India, and to 
make it produce the same quantity of sugar and of as 
good quality. ; 

M. Mirbel replies that the coast of Algiers is not 
warmer than the southern coasts of Spain, and that he 
sees no probability that the cane can there acquire 
superior qualities. And if it could even acquire supe- 
rior qualities, it is not probable that it can acquire the 
qualities of the canes of the Antilles and of India; 
besides, the high price of labor would form a second 
obstacle to the economy of its cultivation and manu- 
facture: he does not therefore think it prudent yet to 
indicate the sugar-cane as likely to yield profitable 
products at Algiers. 

M. Girard says, that he has seen sugar-cane culti- 
vated in Egypt, that it yields, it is true, a sugar capa- 
ble of crystallization, and this sugar is extracted with- 
out being refined. But he believes the climate of 
Egypt more favorable to this culture than that of | 
Algiers, and yet the cane cannot be cultivated there | 
with near the same profit as in the Antilles. 


ee 


he mentions a new variety of herbaceous cotton, of 
long staple, obtained by him, and very superior to that 
now cultivated. He has sent with his letter some 
samples of the cotton stil) in the seed. M. Warden 
submits the samples to the inspection of the society.” 


We are at a loss to know what kindof cotton is here 
spoken of, and who the person is from whom it was 
derived. But as foreign names of persons are rarely 
placed ina French work without being changed in the 
spelling, it may be doubted whether Mr. Treeman’s 
name as here given, without the circumstances which 
accompany it, would be recognized by its owner. 
But besides this, there are several other parts of these 
extracts which show that facts, which in this country 
are so well known that no one would think them 
worth being made subjects of distinct communication, 
are both new and valuable in France—and in like 
manner, the farmers of this country may receive pro- 
fitable instruction from the incidental remarks of for- 
eign writers, on subjects which they would have 


deemed every where of trivial, if indeed of any value. 


. wen ie . . my 
It is verv true {hot tic great mass of agricultural 


practice in either country is unsuited to the other. 
But still there are many exceptions to this general state 
of things—and in these alone, either country may great- 
ly profit from details of the agriculture of the other. 
An open and free exchange of information is greatly 
wanting, and it is hoped that this desirable state of 
things is not far distant. We are approaching to the 
possession of free trade—and of all commodities which 
it is desirable should be exchanged freely, knowledge 
is the most important, and the most profitable to both 
parties. 





Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Bulletin de la 
Societe d’Encourugement pour lV’ Industrie Nationule—1834. 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE MAKING AND GENER- 


AL MANAGEMENT OF SPARKLING CHAM- 
PAGNE WINE. 


A report made by M. Herpin, from the Committee 
on the Economical Arts, upon a memoir presented 


by M. Boyer, on the making of the sparkling 
white wines of di. 


Gentlemen :—It was formerly believed that 

7, mn Was a quality peculiar to the wines of 
yhampagne; the discoveries of pneumatic chem- 
isiry have taught us that this sparkling which is 
in such high request, is produced by the escape of 
carbonic acid gas condensed in the liquor, and that 
to obtain sparkling wine, it is sufficient to bottle it 
before the imperceptible fermentation is complete. 
In fact, in many of our departments, and _par- 
ticularly in Burgundy, the preparation of sparkling 





wines has been attempted with success: yet Cham- 
pagne supports the competition with that superi- 
ority which is given by a suitable soil and proper 





M. Michaux, without deciding on the question, says 
that he has seen cultivated in the southern provinces | 
of the United States two very distinct varieties of the | 
sugar-cane: one which ripened in five months, while | 
the other required eight before being fit to cut. The | 
first was cultivated with some profit in provinces | 
where it freezes in the winter. erhaps we might | 
try this species inour African possession. | 

M. Warden communicates a letter of a Mr. Tree- | 
man of South Carolina in the United States, in which 





' 





vine-stocks, and cultivation by skilful and practised 


laborers, and finally by a certain method improved 


and established by long experience. 

M. Boyer, long a comptroller of the indirect 
taxes, has taken advantage of his situation and 
of his residence in Champagne, at Ai itself, to 
study the process followed there in the production 
of sparkling wines. His memoir upon this subject 
gives interesting details which it seems useful to 
us to publish. 
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The sparkling white wine of Champagne is 
made of black or white grapes of the first quality; 
they are gathered with care, and carried immedi- 
ately, cautiously, and without being shaken to the 
press: they are immediately crushed to prevent 
the juice from fermenting and becoming colored. 
The liquor produced by the first pressing is kept 
separate—this is the best quality. 

The wine is afterwards put into casks in which 
the fermentation is effected; about the middle of 
December it is fined and racked; it is fined and 
racked a second time about the month of March; 
afterwards it is bottled and the corks are tied. 

Some months after they proceed to the clearing, 
(dégorgemenf) an important and delicate opera- 
tion, the object of which is to remove the deposite 
which is formed in the bottles, and which injures 
the transparency of the liquor. 

The Saori is performed in several different 
manners, of which each merchant makes a secret; 
this operation consists, generally, in bringing by 
degrees towards the neck of the bottle the deposite 
which is formed in the wine. When this deposite 
is collected near the cork, that is suddenly drawn, 
and the sediment permitted to escape, after which 
the bottle is filled up again and corked anew; some 
months after a second clearing is made, and sugar- 
candy and brandy are added to the wine. 

It is not till after fifteen or exghteen months 
after bottling, that the sparkling white wine is 
supposed to have received the perfection requisite 
for its exposure to sale. 

Such in a few words, gentlemen, is the general 
process for the preparation of the sparkling wines 
of Champagne. M. Boyer enters into lengthened 
details on the greater number of these operations, 
and describes a new method of clearing, to which 
many merchants give the preference. 

I have the honor to propose to you in the name 
of the Committee of the Economical Arts, 

Ist. That M. Boyer receive the thanks of the 
society for his communication. 

2nd. To insert in the Bulletin an extract from 
the memoir of M. Boyer. 

Approved in the sitting of 6th March, 1833. 


Signed, 
HERPIN, Reporter. 


MEMOIR ON THE MAKING OF THE SPARKLING 
WHITE WINES OF AI. 


To make the sparkling white wines of Ai, the 
ripest and soundest black grapes are gathered, 
(the white being destined only for ordinary wine, ) 
rejecting such as are dry, rotten, or bruised, they 
are put into large panniers which are carried on 
the backs of horses, taking care to cover them to 
protect them from the heat of the sun: in the 
courts or gardens near the press, these panniers 
are set in the shade. 

If the sun heats the atmosphere too much, and 
dries the grapes so as to occasion the commence- 
ment of a fermentation, the panniers are slightly 
watered; the object of the watering in this case is 
to hinder the wine from turning yellow in the 
making, 


Operations. 


To make the sparkling white wine of Ai, the 
grapes are not detached from the clusters. 
he vintage vat is first washed and well cleans- 


Sd 


ed, and then the nuts and screws of the press are 
carefully examined and well greased.* 

Aiter these preliminary operations, the panniers 
of grapes are brought to the press. The fruit is 
poured into the vat on the evening, or sometimes 
in the following morning after it is gathered. The 
press is filled according to its strength and dimen- 
sions, that is to say, with from about twenty to 
forty panniers; this operation is called ler and 
filling a mare of grapes to make a sac. Forty 
panniers of grapes yield from nine to ten piéces 
(or casks) of white wine, each cask containing 
two hundred bottles. 

When the filling is finished, three successive 
pressings are given; each of these pressings lasts 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes, together an 
hour and a half at most; a longer time would color 
the wine. The juice which flows spontaneously 
trom the grapes is called mére goute. 

For the second operation the press is loosened, 
the surface of the liquor (or must) is skimmed, 
and all impurities removed, even the stems of the 
clusters which have been pressed, and whieh 
cover its surface: this skimming is repeated after 
every pressing. 

The edges of the mare which, by the pressure, 
is enlarged and misshapen, are trimmed; the trim- 
mings are cast upon the mass; and then they pro- 
ceed to a second and a third pressing. 

The wine produced by the first pressing is called 





vin de pressoir en pur noir. As there is must still 


/remaining in these mares they are trimmed again 


and receive another pressing, which is called pre- 
miére taille; the wine produced from it often enters 
into that of the best quality (de choiz;) it is allow- 
ed to drain. The second pressing is called seconde 
taille or vin de tisane. If a third pressing is given, 
its product is a poor and harsh wine. 

At each pressing the grape juice flows into a 
small vessel, called the barlen, placed for this pur- 
pose under the press. The first pressings bein 
given, the must which proceeds from them is call 
vin delite, vin de choiz, and improperly de cuvée; 
this vin d@ elite which has flowed into the larlon is 
‘arried into a tub where it remains all night te 
deposite its first lees, considered as the first-fer- 
mentation which does not take place till after the 
pressing. It is now that the wine becomes white. 

This first fermentation is indicated by the pre- 
sence of a mucous or floating scum, called cotte, 
which is formed on the surface of the must; the 


the tub to be seen. After the pressing, (qu. fer- 
mentation?) the wine is carried to be put into 
puncheons, which have been fumigated with sul- 
phur after being well rinsed. At this moment, 
and if there is occasion, the makers pour into the 
cask a bottle of Cognac brandy, in order to give 
the wine more body and to prevent too great a 
fermentation; by these means the maker obtains, 
besides, the advantage of preserving the luscious- 
ness of the wine. The first pressing is set apart. 

The two next pressings give the vin de pressoir. 
Afterwards comes the vin de rébéchage, so called, 
because the pressmen spade and break up, and 
prepare for more complete draining (emetisent) 





*The substance employed is a composition of oil 
and mine de plomb, (a mineral resembling tale and of 





which crayons are made) or soap alone is used,—Tr. 


wine which becomes clear allows the bottom of 
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the mare of grapes, which is pressed again two 
or three times, as well as the rest: for it is impor- 
tant that the marc be entirely dried. 

The wines of the first, second, and third press- 
ings, are carried successively and put into the 
puncheons in the order of their extraction from 
the press, as has been intimated above. 

Finally, in certain cantons, only three successive 
and rapid pressings are given; in others but two; 
in all cases, however, it is necessary that the three 
operations should be performed within the space 
of an hour and a half at the most. 

The white wine which has been put into the 
uncheons enters into a fermentation, violent at 
rst, and subsiding into an imperceptible fermen- 

tation. By pressing the marc more or less briskly 
(vivement) the fermentation is increased or di- 
minished. About the end of December, by which 
time the wine has undergone a proper elaboratior, 
it becomes clear, and in fine dry frosty weather it 
is racked. _ It is always contrived to keep the wine 
in an equal temperature before bottling it, by which 
care it is obtained equally purified. 


Fining. 





To fine the white sparkling wines and the rose | 
colored, (which will be nen of hereafier) isin- | 
glass from Russia or Marseilles is used, this is | 
melted with a little cream of tartar, (supertartrate | 
of potash) or sometimes with alum, when the red | 
wines appear difficult to clear. The mixture is put | 
to steep in water and squeezed with the fingers | 
or palms of the hands; the water becomes white: | 
the eighth of an ounce (gross ) of isinglass is suf- 
ficient for a cask. 

The wine is racked a second time in March, 
and sometimes fined again if it seems to require | 
it, but the quantity of isinglass is less than that | 
employed in the first fining. ‘This second racking | 
is usually made fifteen days before the wine is 
bottled. 

To increase the richness of the wine a cordial. 
(caramel vineux) is made, composed of sugar- | 
candy and white wine clarified. 


Rose colored wine. 


When it is desired to make rose colored wine, | 
the grapes are squeezed and gently stripped from | 
the Clusters, they are shaken and left in a state of) 
fermentation; Seo they are carried to the | 
press and receive the same pressings as for the | 
sparkling white wines. This wine is set to work | 
with raisins which color it. 


The botiling and formation of the piles. 


The wine is not bottled till towards the end of. 
March; this operation being finished, the corks | 
are tied with common twine and iron wire, and 
then the piles of bottles are formed. For this | 
purpose, laths are placed upon the ground hori- 
zonally and in two parallel lines, at such a dis- 
tance that the two ends of the bottles may rest. 
fixed and solid; two rows of bottles are placed in 
opposite directions; then other laths are fixed on | 
these two first rows, and on these last laths other 
bottles, and so in succession to the desired height 
of the pile. This height is perpendicular, and 


pretty generally from three to four feet, that is to 
say, the piles are raised to the height of from ten 
to fourteen diameters of the bottoms of the bottles. 
There are piles of which the length does not ap- 





‘into a vessel placed to receive it. 
supposing the sediment completely discharged, 


— 


pear to be fixed; their thickness also seems to be 
arbitrary, yet they are calculated at two bottles 
abreast, afier which an interval of about a finger 
is left between the piles for the circulation of air. 


Of the breakage. 


The breakage which the makers suffer com- 
mences in March, and continues in May, and 
sometimes till the wine is ready for sale. This 
breakage, which has not yet been sufficiently stu- 
died, has appeared hitherto to be a simple effect 
of fermentation; it is not felt by the maker unless 
it exceeds twenty per cent.* 


New method of purifying the wine or. for the clear- 
ing (degorgement) from the sediment. 


After the bottling, preparations are made for 
clearing off the sediment formed in the bottles. 
For this, the bottles are placed upon racks, or 
planks pierced with lengthened oval holes, with a 
neck; the bottles are inclined towards their mouths, 
this inclination is supposed to be of about thirty 
degrees. 

hen it is designed to collect the sediment 
which the wine contains, the bottle is shaken, 
without being moved out of its place, by turning 
it as gently as possible, one-third of its largest di- 
ameter.t ‘These three circular motions given with 
equal dexterity and skill, force the sediment to col- 
lect together, and the inclination of the bottle 
causes It to be fixed upon the cork.t{ 

W hen it is well ascertamed that the sediment is 
collected upon the cork, the bottles are taken one 


after the other to examine the clearness of the 
wine, which is then said to be without any trace 


of light volland. ‘This word, purely professional, 
signifies stain or shade of a sediment of a dark 
color. 

If the wine is in a proper state, they proceed to 
the clearing. 


The clearing (Dégorgement.) 


The person who performs this operation takes 
the bottle which is to be cleared, lays it along 


upon his left arm, and after having inverted it, 
holds it in a perpendicular position. Provided with 
a small instrument which he holds in his right 


hand, he breaks suddenly the twine and wire 
which confine the cork; this forcible breaking by 
shaking the cork, permits the gas to expand and 
force the cork out of the bottle. At this moment 
the sediment is disengaged, and falls all together 
The operator 


restores the bottle to its upright position by a quick 
and dexterous turn of the hand, and examines if 





*M. Herpin has observed that the breakage may be 
much diminished by filling the bottles only two-thirds 
or three-quarters full during the whole time necessary 
for the clearing of the liquor. 


+ Not more than thirteen years ago, they took the 
bottle in the hand and shook it; this shake, always too 
violent, did not allow the wine to free itself entirely of 
its sediment; and hence it was never obtained perfectly 
clear We are indebted for the new process to four 
Germans, who taught it to Madame Cliguot of Reims, 
who for many years has derived great advantage from 
it. 

tThe original is not clear in this, for there is no pre- 


vious mention of the three circular motions.—TR. 
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the wine is perfectly clear; in which case, he hands 
it to the workman whose business it is to fill up 
the bottles after the removal of the sediment. This 
filling up is made either with the wine of com- 
merce (commercable) or with brandy. If brandy 
is used, the proportion is one, one and a half, two, 


Demarara, and somewhat resembling the maho- 
gany, if cut down in the dark, a short time before 
the new moon, is one of the most durable woeds' 
in the world for building purposes; in that state at-. 
tempt to split it, and with the utmost diffietlty it 
will be driven in the most jagged, unequal man- 





and four per cent. The bottles are corked again | ner; cut down another tree of the same kind, at 
with new corks well selected, which are compress- | full moon, and the tree, it is said, can readily be 
ed by aniron machine, made to open and close by | spht into the finest smooth shingles, or into staves 
the action of the right foot; the workman turns | for making casks; but in this state if applied to 
the cork in the machine with his right hand. If; building purposes, it speedily decays. Bamboos 
on the contrary, corks which have already been | as thick as a man’s arm, if cut at the dark moon, 
used, are employed, they are slightly steeped in| will endure ten or twelve years; if at full moon, 
brandy. The corks are tied again in the same they will be rottenin two or three years; and thus 
way as at first. ‘itis with most of the forest trees. If these state- 

If there is occasion, the bottles are put in piles | ments can be relied upon, they would seem to af= 
again for a new clearing, and if afier this, the ford an important practical hint to those engaged 
wine is not perfectly clear and transparent, it is | in getting out and preparing shipping timber from 
put aside to be carried through a new course of extensive forests in our own country. Have any 
operations. The wine is not brought into market | experiments ever been tried, or any facts noticed 
till fifteen or eighteen months after it is bottled. | by ship builders upon the subject? It is true, we 
‘believe, that the timbers of our public vessels oft 
times rot while yet on the stocks and_ before they 

It is the nature of the wine of Ai, unmixed, to are completed. May not the circumstance be at- 
be sparkling when it is not too luscious; but if pure tributed to the particular season and particular age 
it would be too dear. ‘To obtain that sparkling of the moon when the timbers were felled in the 
From the Cultivator. 





Mixture or composition of the white wine of Ai. 





which is so agreeable at the table, it has been ne- | forest. 
cessary to seek long, and to try many combina- | 
tions before arriving at that now employed. 

The wines of Ai, of Pierry, of Vergenay, of 
Craman and of Avize united, form what the mak- | 
ers call a cwvée; these wines enter into the compo-| The ribbon grass of our gardens, Phalaris 
sition in the following proportions. ‘The wine of| 4mericana, is likely to become of great value in 
Ai is six-twelfths; the other six-twelfths have not | our husbandry; it has been found to be better 
a well ascertained proportion among the other adapted to wet boggy grounds than any other 
wines. ‘This results from the apparent nature of'| species of grass; to propagate rapidly, either by its 


RIBBON GRASS. 










the primitive wine, that of Ai. 
Particular qualities of these wines. 


seeds or by its roots; to yield a very large product 
|in hay or pasture, and to be well adapted to farm 
stock. The first suggestion of this fact came to 


The wine o! Ai is very strong and very lus- usin a letter from Abedn. Robinson, of Ports- 


cious, 
The wine of Verzenay is heady and dry, it has 


the property of preventing the liquor from turning | 


vily. | 

That of Craman, very luscious, would by itself 
occasion oiliness, it is employed only for its pecu- | 
liar quality, a taste of muscat wine; it also occa- | 
sions sparkling. 

The others, which are the product of the white 
grape, an acid grape, have the property of pre- 
venting the wine of Ai from becoming oily, and 
of contributing to its sparkling quality. 


From the Portsmouth Journal. 
LUNAR INFLUENCE. 


If the tides of the ocean are raised from their 
fathomless bed by the power of the silver moon, it 
is not too much to believe that the tides of the at- 
mosphere are subject, in a great degree, to the 
same mysterious influence. 

In tropical climates especially, the power of the 
moon over animal and vegetable life, is believed 
by many to be very great, and why not in other 
portions of the globe also? It is stated by a learn- 
ed writer that in Demarara there are thirteen 
springs and thirteen autumns every year; for so 
many times does the sap of the tree ascend to its 
topmost branches and descend to the roots. For 
example, the wallaba, a resinous: tree common in 


'mouth, N. H., who says the discovery was acci- 


‘dental. 

‘A neighbor,” he says, “‘ wishing to get rid of 
some of the roots which encumbered his garden 
threw them into a bog, where they took root, and 
spread overa large space of ground, excluding» 
every other plant. The water flows through ‘the 
roots atall seasons. The turf has become so golid 
as to bear a cart and oxen. I walked through this,” 
grass when in bloom, and never beheld a more 
handsome and luxuriant growth. It stood perfect. 
ly erect, full of large leaves, even, and from four to 
five feet high. It will produce two good crops in 
a season, and springs up immediately after the 
scythe. It produces excellent food; cattle feed it 
close, and appear to be more fond of it when made 
into hay than any other grass. I have spoken for 
one-half of the roots of the patch, and have ground 
ploughed in my meadow in which [I intend to 
transplant them, at about the distance of corn 
hills. 

On arecent visit from the Hon. E. Goodrich, of 
Hartford, we were happy to receive, from that 
gentleman, a confirmation of the good opinion of 
the Phalaris which had been induced by Mr. Ro- 
binson’s letter. It has been found as beneficial in. 
Connecticut asin New Hampshire. Not reeollect- 
‘ing-the particulars narrated, we would beg of Mr. — 
Goodrich, when he sees this, to forwatd themeto 
‘us, in order that we may publish them correethy. 
'The subject merits further attention; and if our 
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anticipations are not irrationally founded, the Pha- 
laris Americana will yet become the gama grass of 
the north. Itis truly’perennial, spreads rapidly, 
and may be innceuldeaae inthe manner suggested 
by Mr. Robinson, especially ina soil saturated 
with water, with great facility, and at trifling ex- 
pense. 


From the Entomological Magazine. 
ON THE Aptis, &c. 


The true blight or Aphis is a quite, dull stupid- 
looking insect, mostly without wings, but some- 
times it has four, two of which are much larger 
and longer than the other two, and fold over 
and hide them, reaching beyond the body, and 
meet together behind it. ‘These wings are gener- 
ally as clear as crystal, with a few veins in them, 
yet if you hold the insect in the sunshine, and 
examine him through a glass, you will find they 
take all the colors of the rainbow: you will also 
find he has along trunk or sucker, which is used 
as apump or syphon, through which the sap of 
plants is drawn. I have sometimes seen this 
sucker so long as to pass under the breast and 





legs, and reach a considerable distance behind the 
body, but it is not generally so. 
the young and juicy shoots and leaves of plants, ; 
for the purpose of sap-sucking: and the plants! 
honored by their operations forthwith play the | 
most amusing and incredible vagaries: bearing 
blossoms instead of leaves, leaves instead of | 
blossoms: twisting into corkscrew stems which 
ought to be straight, and making straight as sticks 
those which, like the scarlet runner and hop, 
ought to twine; as in the peach, making the 
leaves hump up in the middle, and causing the 
tree to look as though it had a famous crop of 
young fruit; making apple trees bear blossoms 
on their roots, and causing roots to grow out of 
their young shoots; and, by tormenting orchards 
in this way, preventing the fruit from ripening, 
and making it woolly, tasteless, and without juice. 
Our China asters often owe a good deal of their 
beauty to these vermin; they act as aspur to make 
them blossom beyond their strength and nature, 
and then die off without bearing seed. It is 
amusing to see with what regularity the blight 
station themselves on the young shoots of the 
Guelder-rose, crowding so close together that 
not a morsel of the rind is to be seen, and not un- 
frequently forming a double tier, or two thick- 
nesses; the poor sprig losing its former unbending 
upright position, and writhing itself into strange 
contortions. 

Blights are of all colors, but green is their 
most fashionable hue; those of broad beans are 
black as soot, and velvety; and these, if attended 
to, do but little harm; they cluster at the very 
top, and each bean should be lopped just be- 
low the blight, and the top carried away and burnt, 
not thrown on the ground, or else they are sure 
to climb up the bean stalks again, and, stopping 
here and hee at the best landing place, to in- 
crease and multiply, thus soon covering the whole 
plant; nor should they be buried in the ground, for 
they take care to outwityou by living under ground 
for months, and, when the gardener’s spade turns 
them up again, they make for the beans directly; 
the plan of lopping the beans does not injure the 
crop, qut, if carefully done, rather improves it. 





The blight of the willow is very large, and, at first 


sight looks grayish, but under a glass is beautifully 
variegated with black and white; when crushed it 
gives out a deep blood-colored die, which stays 
on your hands several days, in spite of frequent 
washings. 

I have taken a good deal of pains to find out the 
birth and parent of true blights; and for this 
purpose have subched, day after day, the colonies 
of them in my own garden, and single ones which 
I have kept in-doors, and under tumblers turn- 
ed upside down. ‘The increase is prodigious; it 
beats every thing of the kind that I have ever 
seen, heard, or read of. Insects in general come 
from an egg; then turn to a caterpillar, which does 
nothing but eat; then to a chrysalis, which does 
nothing but sleep; then to a perfect beetle or fly, 
which does nothing but increase its kind. But 
blights proceed altogether on another system; the 
pane ones are born exactly like the old ones, but 
ess; they stick their beaks through the rind, and 
begin drawing sap when only a day old, and go 
on quietly sucking away for seven or eight days; 
and then, without love, courtship, or matrimony, 
each individual begins bringing torth young ones, 
and continues to do so for months, at the rate of 


All blights infest | from a dozen to eighteen every day, and yet con- 


tinues to increase in size all the while: there seem 
to be no males, no drones, all bring forth alike. 
Early in the year these blights are scattered along 
the stems, but as soon as the little ones come to 
light, and commence sap-sucking close to their 
mother, the species get filled up, the old ones look 
like giants among the rest, as here and there an 
ox in a flock of sheep; when all the spare room is 
filled up, and the stalk completely covered. The 
young ones, when they make their first appear- 
ance in the world, seem rather posed as to what to 
be at, and stand quietly on the bode of the others 
for an hour or so; then, asif having made up their 
minds, they toddle upwards, walking on the backs 
of the whole flock till they arrive at the upper end, 
and then settle themselves quickly down, as close 
as possible to the outermost of their friends, and 
then commence sap-sucking like the rest; the flock 
by this means extends in length every day, and at 
last the growing shoot is overtaken by their multi- 
tude, and completely covered to the very tip. To- 
wards autumn, however, the blights undergo a 
change in their nature; their feet stick close to the 
rind, their skin opens along the back, and a wing- 
ed — comes out—the summer generations are 
entirely wingless. These are male and female, 
and fly about and enjoy themselves; and, what 
seems scarcely credible, these winged females | 
Cag, having first lived through the winter; and, 
whilst this operation is going on, a solitary winged 
blight may be observed on the under sides of the 
leaves, or on the young shoots, particularly on the 
hop, and differing from all its own progeny, in be- 
ing winged and nearly black, whereas its young 
are green and without wings. In May, a fly lays 
a lot of eggs; these eggs hatch and become 
blights; these blights are viviparous, and that 
without the usual union of sexes, and so are their 
children and grandchildren, the number of births 
depending solely on the quantity and quality of 
their food; at last, as winter approaches, the whole 
generation, or series of generations, assume 
wings, which the parents did not possess, under- 
goes frequenly a total change in color, and in the 
spring, instead of being viviparous, lays eggs. 
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You will never find a plant of any kind infested 
with the aphis, without also observing a number 
of ants and ladybirds among them, and also a 

ueer-looking insect, like a fat.lizard, which is in 
fact the caterpillar of the ladybird. ‘The connex- 
ion of the ant and the aphis is of the most 
peaceful kind that can be conceived; their object 
is the honeydew which the aphis emits; and, far 
from hurting the animal which affords them this 
pleasant food, they show it the greatest possible 
attention and kindness, licking it all over with their 
tongues, and fondling it, and patting it, and caress- 
ing it with their antenne in the kindest, prettiest 
way imaginable. Not so the ladybird, or its liz- 
ard-like caterpillar: these feed on the blights most 
voraciously, a single grub clearing a leaf, on which 
were forty or more, in the course of aday. The 
perfect ladybird is a decided enemy to them, but 
not so formidable aone as the grub. The eggs of 
the ladybird may often be seen on the hop leaf: 
they are yellow, and five or six in a cluster placed 
on their ends; these should on no account be de- 
stroyed, as is too often the case; but, on the con. 
trary, every encouragement should be given to 
so decided a friend to the hop-grower. 

Besides the ladybird and its grub, there are two 
other terrible enemies to the poor aphis; one of 
which is a green sinaudnly-lesliees grub, without 
legs, which lies flat on the surface of the leaf, 
and stretches out its neck just like a leech, till it 
touches one of them; directly he feels one he 
seizes it in his teeth, and holds it up wriggling in 
the air, till he has sucked all the goodness out of 
it, and left ita mere empty skin. This curious 
creature turns to a fly [one of the Sylphide, £d. 
Ent. Mag.,] which has a body banded with dif- 
ferent colors, and which in summer you may ofien 
observe under trees and about flowers, standing 
quite still in the air, as though asleep, yet, if you 
try to catch him, darting off like an arrow. ‘The 
other has six legs, and very large strong curved 
jaws, and is a most ferocious-looking fellow, strut- 
ting about with the wings of the blights which he 
has killed on his back. This fierce fellow comes 
to a very beautiful fly [Chrysopa Péria, Ed. £nt. 
Mag.] with four wings, all divided into meshes 
like a net, and two beautiful golden eyes. All 





these creatures, which thus live on the plant lice, 
have a very strong and disagreeable smell in the 
perfect state. 

For a favorite plant infested with blight there 
are several remedics—smoke of tobacco, snuff, &c.; 
but the most effectual, and the least hurtful to the 
plant, is to let it stand in the tank of cold water 
for half an hour, when all the blights will leave 
it, and swim on the surface of the water. 





From the United States Gazette. 


FLOUR OF SLIPPERY ELM. 


_ Being in the country a few days since to visit a 
sick friend, I was shown an article entirely new to 
me, which is said to be remarkably nutricious and 
palatable, for debilitated and sick persons. It 
was flour prepared by the shakers, from slippery 
elm, and used, the same as arrow root. One ta- 
ble spoonful of this flour boiled in a point of new 
milk, is excellent to feed infants weaned from the 
breast; they will not only fatten upon it, but it will 


nutricious diet for consumptive and dispeptic per- 
sons. From the character I received of it, I pres 
sume that it ate need. be known to become of. 
general tse. t is sold by Isaac Thompson, 
druggist, corner of Market and Second streets. 





From the New England Farmer. 
ON THE CULTURE OF HOPS, 


In compliance with repeated requests, we propose 
to devote acolumn or two to remarks on the culture 
of hops, preparing thenwfor market, &c. 

An excellant articie on this subject, written by 
Wm. Blanchard, Jr. Esq. was first published in 
the New England Farmer, vol. 11, p. 52; and has 
been since republished in /’essenden’s Cozmplete 
Farmer, p. 149. Mr. Blanchard observes, tit 
the soil best calculated for the production of hops 
is a sandy loam, rather low snl moist; but states 
that he has seen very fine crops raised on very 
different soils. Plough the land 9 or 10 inches 
deep in October—harrow thoroughly in the spring 
inthe same direction the land was ploughed— 
manure at the rate of about 16 cords to the acre, 
or more if the land be much reduced. Cross 
plough the land to nearly the same depth—furrow 
as for planting corn, the furrows atleast four fect 
apart—plant corn or potatoes, (potatoes prefer- 
able,) the first year with the hops. Plant every 
other hill in every other row with hops, thus 
placing the hills of hops at least eight feet apart— 
put four cuttings from the running roots about 
eight inches in Tength, into each hull, and cover 
them the common depth of potatoes—keep the 
hops clear from weeds, by hoeing. In October 
cover each hill with a shovelfull of compost ma- 
nure, that from the hog-stye preferred—in each 
following spring, before the hops are opened as it 
is termed, spread evenly over the yard about eight 
cords of manure to the acre, (that which is coarse 
and strawy is preferred,) plough the land both 
ways at the first hoeing—but three hoeings in a 
season, unless necessary to subdue weeds. The 
last time of hoeing about the beginning of August, 
or when hops are in full blossom. 

“After the first crop it is necessary to open the 
hops every spring by the middle of May; which 
is performed by making four furrows between the 
rows, turning the furrows from the hills, and run- 
ning the plough as near the same as possible with- 
out injuring the main roots. Then the earth is 
removed from the roots with a hoe—all the run- 
ning roots cut in with a sharp knife, within two 
inches of the main roots—the tops of the main 
roots must also be cutin, and then the hills covered 
with earth about two inches deep.” 

The poles should be set as soon as the hop 
vines appear, which will save labor in tying up 
the vines. Mr. B. allows but two vines to a pole, 
and two poles to a hill—poles not to exceed six- 
teen feet in height. The most thrifty vines must be 
selected and trained to the poles by fastening them 
by a piece of yarn slightly twisted together by the 
thumb and finger. Frequent attention is necessa- 

to tie up the vines, as they are subject to be 
blown off by high winds. ‘The hops are ripe 
about the beginning of September, and should 
na gathered, or the crop is lost.. The 
quality of the hops depends much on_ their being 





prevent bowel complaints. It makes an easy and 


picked clean from leaves and stems. The picking 
may be done by women and children, having one 
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man to a bin to handle the poles and to inspect the | the hops from day to day, which is easily done by 


ickers. The bin is a wooden box, about nine feet 
- three feet wide, and two and a haif feet 
high made of thin pine boards, that it may be 
easily moved over the yard, across which the 
oles are laid, and into which the hops are picked 
a hand. Care should be taken when gathering 
the hops, to cut the vines two feet from the ground, 
that the roots may not be injured by bleeding. 
The most important part in the management of 
hops, is the curing and drying of them. Hops 
always grow first sort; second sort, and refuse 
hops are made so by unfortunate or unskilful man- 


] 
] 


taking some of them from the centre of the hea 
with your hand. If on examination you find the 
hops to be very damp and their color altering 
which will be the case if they were not completely 
dried on the kiln, and not othwise, you must over- 
hale them in theair. | 5 

The most convenient size for a bag of hops to 
handle and transport is about five feet in length, 
and to contain about 250 pounds. The best bag- 
ging is coarse strong tow cloth of our domestic 
manufacturing; next to that Russia hemp bagging. 
The East India sugar and gunny bags, so called, 
ought neyer to be used. e sugar bags, are of 





agement. 
Much depends on a well constructed kiln. The 


side of a hill is its best situation for convenience of 
putting the hops onthe kiln. It should be ina 
dry place. 
bigness at the bottom as the top; the side walls 
laid up perpendicularly, and filled up solid with 
stone to give it a tunnel form. ‘Twelve feet square 
at the top, two feet square at the bottom, and at 
least eight feet deep is deemed a convenient size. 
On the top of the walls sills are laid having joists 
let into them in like manner as for laying a floor— 
on these joists, laths about one anda half inclies wide 
are nailed, leaving open spaces between them 
three-fourths of an inch, over which a thin linen 
cloth is spread, and nailed at the edges to the 


The kiln should be dug out the same | 


| would be very advantageous. 


_an unreasonable weight, and both they and the 
_gunny bags are of no value to the brewer, where- 
_as the other bags are worth prime cost. 


It is now common for those who have entered 
considerably into the cultivation of hops, to build 
houses over their kilns, which in wet weather, are 
very convenient; otherwise a kiln in the open air 
would be preferable. It isnecessary to have these 
buildings well ventilated with doors and windows; 
and to eo them kept open night and day, except 
in wet weather, and then shut those only which 
are necessary to keep out rain. If a ventilator 
was putin the roof of the building, directly over 
the centre of the kiln, about six feet square, it 
I have seen many 
lotsof hops much injured both in color and flavor, 





sills. A board about twelve inches wide, is set up 
on each side of the kiln, on the inner edge of the 
sill, to form a bin to receive the hops. The larger 


by being dried in close buildings. 
W here the houses over the kilns are builtlarge, 


the stones made use of in the construction of the | for the purpose of storing the hops as they are 


kiln the better; as it will give a more steady and 
dense heat. The inside of the kiln should be well 
plastered with mortar to make it completely air 


| 


dried, which is a great saving of labor, a close 
partition should be made between the kilns and 
the room in which the hops are stored, to prevent 


tight. Charcoal (that made trom yellow birch or | the damp steam from the kilns coming to them, 
maple I should preter,) is the only fuel proper to | as it will color them, and injure their flavor and 
be used in drying hops. The kiln should be well | quality very much. 

heated before any hops are put on, and carefully | lany of our farmers will object to the mode 


attended to keep up a steady and regular heat. 

Filty pounds of hops when dried, is the largest 
quantity that should be dried at one time, on a 
kiln of this size; and unless absolutely necessa- 
ry to put on that quantity, a less would dry bet- 
ter. The green hops should be spread as evenly 
and as light as possible over the kiln. The fire 
at first should be moderate, but it may be tn- 
creased as the hops dry and the steam is evap- 
orated. 

Hops should not remain long in the bin or 
bag afler they are picked, as they will soon heat 
and become insipid. ‘The hops should not be 
stirred on the kiln until they are completely dried. 
They should then be removed from the kiln into 
a dry room and laid in a heap, and there remain 
unmoved and unstirred, until bagged, which is 
done with a screw, having a box made of plank, 


here recommended of manuring hops, their com - 
mon practice being to put the manure in the hills, 
when they plant the hops, and afterwards to ap- 
ply the manure on the hills at the first and second 
hoeings. Mr. B. thinks that the manure in the 
hills has a tendency to produce worms, and its fer- 
mentation at their roots to cause their decay; and 
that a hop yard manure in the manner he directs 
will continue in a fertile state for many years. He 
also supposes that the quantity of manure recom- 
mended will be objected to by many. Where 
hops have been cultivated many years, farmers 
complain that the quantity raised per acre does not 
exceed one-half as much as was raised by their an- 
cestors on the sameland. Hops I believe, in com- 
mon with all sorts of grain and vegetables flourish 
best and produce the finest crops, when cultivated 
on new lands, which required little or more manure 








the size the bag is wished, into which the cloth is | —and such were the lands their ancestors culti- 
laid, and the hops screwed into the box, which is | vated. ‘The same complaints I presume would be 
so constructed that the sides may be removed, and | Made against all sorts of grain and vegetables if 
the bag sewed together while in the press. raised with little or no manure, on lands which 
The hops after laying a few days will gather a| have long been cultivated. No crop can be more 
partial moisture called a sweat. ‘The sweat will | improved and increased by high cultivation than 
probably begin to subside in about eight days, at | hops. 
which time and before the sWeat is off, they ought | 
to be bagged in clear dry weather. As the exact | VALUE OF HOPS 
time when the hops will begin tosweat, and when) The Bangor Republican says there are farmers 
the sweat will begin to subside or dry off (the pro- | not thirty miles from Bangor, who have taken a 
pertime to bag them,) will vary with the state of | thousand dollars in cash, as the clear income from 
the atmosphere, it will be necessary to examine | their crop of hops the present season. 
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ON THE, ROAD LAW OF VIRGINIA—NO. I. 


The people of Virginia have one feature in their 
satan alana which has scarcely attracted ob- 
servation or remark, but which undeniably exists, 
and exerts a powertt influence on their legal and 
general policy. ‘Thisis our ready submission (f 
not attachment) to established and long existing 
legal regulations, and our opposition, no less 
strongly marked, to whatever is new, and untried 
by ourselves, however well known, and highly ap- 
proved, by other communities. A certain degree 
of this steadiness is valuable—and I am willing to 
acknowledge that Virginia owes to the feeling 
which causes it, much of her high political cha- 
racter. We are altogether free from the sudden 
and complete political changes of views and poli- 
ey which are often exhibited in some of our sister 
States—and we thereby give to them this lesson 
in government, (which they fully return to us in 
practical and economical matters,) that steadiness 
and perseverance in a course, even though it be 
not altogether the best, is more likely to succeed 
than great and frequent changes. But every thing 
may be carried to an injurious extreme: and to this 
extent I conceive we carry our approval of, or sub- 
mission to old institutions, and our violence of ob- 
jection to innovations. ‘There are legal provisions 
on our statute book, (sleeping there very harmless- 
ly in most cases, | admit) which have regularly 
been approved and retained at each deliberate re- 
visal of the code—and which could not be repeal- 
ed without a continued struggle maintained for 
years together—but which, if just now proposed, 
could not possibly be enacted—and indeed, as to 
some of them, the very attempt to have them en- 
acted, would put the whole commonwealth in a 
ferment. It is not my purpose to take a general, 
or extended view of this subject, nor to notice par- 
ticularly, even the most remarkable examples in 
our laws—but to ask attention to one example which 
has practical ill effects bearing upon all, and daily 
felt, and which are endured for no other reason 
except that they have been long borne, and that 
our shoulders are now accustomed to the burden. 
I allude to the read law as enacted—and still more 
to the road law as usually executed. 

Before proceeding with particular remarks, I 
will quote those sections of our law respecting pub- 
lic roads, which prescribe the duties of the survey- 
ors, the means which they are empowered to use, 
and the manner in which these means are to be 
applied for the important object of preserving the 
roads in the best condition for the public use and 
benefit. 


4, ‘The several courts shall also divide all the 
ublic roads into precincts, and, as often as it shall 
€ necessary, appoint a surveyor over every pre- 

cinct, whose duty it shall be, to superintend the 
road in his precinct, and see that the same be 
cleared, and kept in good repair; which surveyor 
shall continue in office, until another shall be ap- 
pointed by the said court in his stead. 

45. All male laboring persons, of the age of 
sixteen years or more, except such as are masters 
of two or more male laboring slaves of the age of 
sixteen years or more, shall be appointed by the 
court to work on some public road. For every 


person so appointed, who, when required by the | 


Vout. I1.—34 


— 


surveyor placed over him, shall, without legat 
cause or disability, fail to attend,with proper tools 
for clearing the road; or shall retuse to work when 
there, or to find some other person equally able, 
to work in his room, the sum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for every day’s offence, shall be 
paid, by himself, if he be a free man of full age; if 
an infant, then by his parent. guardian or master; 
and if a slave or servant, then by his overseer, if 
he be under one, or otherwise, by his master: ‘and 
be recoverable by the surveyor, with costs, before 
a justice of the peace, and by the said surveyor to 
be expended, afier deducting the amount of his 
costs in all such cases, in which he may warrant 
or give information, in the improvement and re- 
pair of the road, for failing to work on which the 
penalty was incurred.” 
* * * * - * . 

“7, Every surveyor of the road, shall cause the 
same to be constantly kept well cleared and 
smoothed; and thirty feet wide at the least; ‘unless 
the court shall, by order entered of record, author- 
ise a less width;’ and, at the fork or crossing of eve- 
ry public road, shall cause to be erected, and Kept 
in repair, from time to time, a stone, or, otherwise; 
an index on a post or tree, with plain inscriptions 
thereon, in large letters, directing to the most noted 
place, to which each of the said roads shall lead, 
and may take stone or wood for that purpose from 
any a land; and, for the expense of setting 
up and inscribing such stones, posts or indexeg 
and keeping them in repair, the surveyor shall be 
reimbursed by the county court, in their next 
succeeding levy; and, where bridges and cause- 
ways are necessary, the surveyor shall eause them 
to be made twelve feet broad at the least, conve- 
nient and safe, and shiall keep the same in repair, 
and for that purpose may cut and take from the 
lands of any person adjoining, such, and so much 
timber, earth, or stone, as may be necessary, the 
same being first viewed and valued by two honest 
house-keepers, appointed and sworn for that pur- 
pose, by a justice of the peace, unless the owner 
shall freely give such timber, stone or earth for 
that use; but, where a road leads through a city or 
town the surveyor shall not take any timber, stone 
or earth, from any lot within the town, without 
the permission of the owner, but shall take the 
same from the lands nigh or adjacent to the said 
town, where it will do the least injury to the pro- 
prietor; and where the assistance of wheel carriages 
is necessary, for making or repairing any cause- 
ways, any justice of the peace may issue his war- 
rant, under his hand and seal, for empowering the 
surveyor to impress such necessary carriages, 
draught horses, or oxen, with their geer and dri- 
ver, belonging to any person, who, or their servants 
or slaves, are appointed to work on the road, and 
appointing two honest house-keepers, who, being 
sworn, shall value, by the day, the use of such 
carriages, draught horses and oxen; which valua- 
tion, with a certificate from the surveyor, how 
many days the said things were employed in the 
work, shall entitle the owner to an allowance for 
the same, in the next county levy. And,in the 
like manner, shall the owner of timber, stone or 
earth, taken for bridges or causcys, be entitled to 
the valuation thereof, in the next county levy, upor 











a certificate {from the two house-keepers who vat- 
‘ued the same. And, hereafier, every surveyor of 
a roal, who shall fail or neglect to perform the du- 
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ty hereby required of him by law, shall forfeit and | are taxed to provide it—that a total change of law, 
pay asum not less than ten, nor exceeding thirty | and of the mode of operationshould be made. 

dollars. And the surveyors of the roads now; A small exception exists in the law, on the sta- 
acting, or that may be hereafter appointed, shall | tute book, but not in its actual operation, to the en- 
be entitled to receive such reasonable compensa-| tire exemption of a large part of the community 
tion, to be adjudged of by their respective county | from contributing to the repairs of public roads, 
courts, not exceeding one dollar twenty-five cents | The law requires road labor from ‘‘all male labor- 


forevery day they may be necessarily employed 
in working on, and repairing the said roads, to be 
paid them out of the county levy. 

8. “The courts of the several counties shall have 
full power to levy so much money as will be ne- 
cessary to pay for the removal, by gunpowder, of 
the obstructions of rock from the public road; and | 
to apply the same in such manner for the purpose | 
aforesaid, as they may deem expedient.’ | 

9. Where a bridge or causey shall be necessary, | 
and the surveyor, with his assistants, cannot 
make or maintain the same, the court of the coun- 
ty are empowered and required to contract for the 
building and repairing such bridge or causey, and 
to levy the charge thereof in their county levy.” 








The first and most obvious objection to the law, | 
is the inequality and injustice of the manner in| 
which the people are taxed for this great and im- 
portant public work. It is altogether a poll tar— 


a tax levied upon the laborers of the country, with- | 
out regard to the property of the tax payers—ex- 
cept in this, that the owner of laboring slaves usu- 
ally is richer than his neighbor who owns none— 
though the possession of that kind of property is 
very far from being a correct measure of wealth. 
A merchant, manufacturer, or capitalist, (as such) 


pays not a cent towards the making and repairing 
our roads, though either may make as much use 
of them as the farmer and slave holder. The 
large wagon owner, where capital is altogether 
employed in the transportation of commodities, 





and the great mail contractors, and stage coach 
owners, who make more use of, and derive more | 
profit from the roads than any other persons, are | 
alike free from all contribution for their repairsand 
preservation. This is as impolitic as it is unjust— 
and like many other unjust taxes, it is so badly 
wis that those exempted from payment by law 

ecome in fact the greatest sufferers. The Jabor 
for repairing roads is sparingly and grudgingly 
given, and so injudiciously applied, (for reasons | 
which will hereafter be considered, ) that it renders 





ing persons, of the age of sixteen years or more, 
except such as are masters of two or more male 
slaves of the age of sixteen years or more.” Now 
what.is meant precisely by “laboring persons,” I 
do not pretend to know: and if the law was new, 
and the phrase first so applied, the construction 
might cause much difficulty. But in practice, it 
has never been applied ‘to require road labor (or 


| substitutes, or fines in default,) of any who were 


employed in other than field labor. As the white 
field laborers in Lower Virginia are, unfortunate- 
ly, very few, the hardship of subjecting these few 
to road Jabor was the more glaring—and latterly, 
they have no longer been called upon for this ser- 
vice—and thus they are exempted, not by an 
amendment of the law, but by the neglect of its 
provisions by the surveyors of the roads. In the 
mountain region, where white laborers are far 
more numerous, compared to slaves, this mode of 
repeal, by non-enforcement, has not yet taken 
place. ‘This odious feature of the law was made 
much use of by the advocates for the change of 
of our former constitution, to show that the poor 
had not their proper weight in the government. 
But as if it had served its only use, and might be 
wanted to serve the same purpose again, no effort 
has been since made to change this part of the 
law—a change, by the way, which might have 
been obtained as easily under the old as under the 
new constitution, and which is practically (though 
illegally) made in that part of the State where the 
influence of the poor man is said to be least. 


R. N. 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


There has been nothing particularly interesting 
in the commercial operations of the present month, 
with the exception of those in the great staple 
article, cotton; the price of which has continued to 
advance, until it has reached 16 cents in the 
Petersburg market. This advance is caused by 
| the statements made of extensive injury to the 


a still less amount of service: and the consequence | cro s, particularly in the Southern Atlantic States, 
is, that those who most use the roads,are com-! and which was also reported to be the case with 
pelled to pay a heavier tax in extra force of team, | those on the Mississippi—but the latter report is 
than would pay their fair proportion of the expense | contradicted, and some difference of opinion now 
necessary to keep the roads in the best condition. | exists whether the price will be supported, or whe- 
In-this way, we may fairly estimate our roads as thera further advance will ensue. The quantity 
among the most expensive in the world, (where | consumed in Europe is steadily on the increase, 





natural advantages are equal,) although the mo- | 


ney and labor judiciously bestowed for their re- 
pairs make a very small amount. This general 
truth will be evident to every one who has much 
practical acquaintance with the existing evils, 


though we may differ widely as to estimates of 


cost. But there can be little doubt, that any kind 
of fair and careful estimates will lead to this con- 


and should the recent attempts to supply the Chi- 
nese market with British cotton goods prove suc- 
cessful and profitable, a further increase may be 
counted on, which would prevent a recurrence of 
very low prices until the production shall overtake 
the demand. 

The season for extensive operations in tobacco 
has passed, but the price of the article is maintain- 





clusion—that the present system of repairing roads | ed, and the quantity remaining in this country is 
is as injudicious as unjust—is wasteful of the means | smaller than usual. 

applied, and yet ineffectual: and that it is required; ‘The short crop of wheat in Virginia has had no 
by the interest of all classes—those exempted by | effect on the price in the Northern ports, where the 
the law from road labor, as well as those who | immense increase of supplies from the west, 


‘through the New York Canal, have furnished 











———— 
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more flour than is required by the limited demand | that if the last is unacquainied with the expense of 
for exportation. Some large sales of flour have | each of these processes, he is totally incompetent to 
been made by the Richmond millers at $6 per| carry on his business successfully. It is the same 
barrel—but the price of country flour is at and un-/| with the mechanic, and that one only, at this day, 
der $9. becomes wealthy, who is competent to make a 
The published reports of the importation of! correct account of profit and cost. Where a fiar- 
specie into the United States since the Ist of De-| mer does all his own work, it may not be so neces- 
cember 1833, exhibit an amount of nearly twenty | sary to keep a debtor or creditor account, but when 
millions of dollars. Recently the importation has | job work is to be done, as it must in a variety of 
ceased, and some silver has been exported. Span-| cases, accuracy of cost is essential to the interest 
ish dollars now command a premium—reversing | of all engaged. We do not hesitate to say, that 
the state of things which existed previously to the | aman who would keep a correct account of all the 
change in the mint value of gold. Exchange on | expenses and labor upon a farm, giving a separate 
Engiand is at na per cent. premium. Virginia, page to each laborer, each lot, each horse, ox and 
Bank stock 110, Farmer’s Bank 108. The stock | cow, with the profits derived from each, and this 
of the Petersburg Rail Road which had been quite | system kept up for successive years, and extended 
low in price, has appreciated nearly to par—a | throughout his whole arrangement, and published, 
dividend of five per cent. having been ascertained | would aid more directly the class of community to 
for the last six months. which he belonged, and it would give rise to more 
x. | beneficial results, than the present opening of new 

Nov. 27th, 1834. | canals, or originating other great improvements. 

| We would then be furnished with a guide or table, 
‘from which we would calculate the expense of 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. bane a mi roms Sao 

te ~—e . each operation and class of husbandry, and settle 
he most afflicting detai!s of a recent eruption of eit 7) 

Tr aclu , P the many principles which are now left to reason, 


Mount Vesuvius, have reached us. Ina former | | sine reer 
account we stated that in August an eruption had | and, in a wor Ty Aapsage oye Ms has soe for 
taken place, which on the evening of the 25th be- | M@"Y years, ana Is: yel, a disputed point among 


| 


it intelligent fi s sthe > raising 
gan to subside. On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, new | -” i pers ap wear Stag apni 
craters opened, and produced ravages awful to) ;. >.° “34, ee ee 


contemplate. ‘Thousand of families were flying | facilities for each, is most conducive to their inter 


uf ° ° a< ee ‘ ra « 2 vers 

from their native land, old and young, dragging po a a do os or k * ony ‘hee one 

through heavy masses of heated cinders. Fifteen | 8°") CG 11. any way, except Sy Keeping Me centor 
and creditor account we have mentioned. It is 


hundred houses, palaces and other buildings, and rod ree Meaapthet irs yeser ey 
2,500 acres of land, have been destroyed by fire. | USSiCSS sacha ‘lal Upon tes SuTzeet, ; nate a 
The village of St. Felix had been already aban- | UOCeTtainly will always rest upon it, and we sutler 
dousa. from a continuance of the evil, until we adopt a 
The lava soon poured upon this place, and in| pe and more tre eve ie aes ae 
the course of an hour, houses, churches, and pa- | (OUT OXPCHSeE and pro <~ — - “= es 
laces, were all destroyed. Four villages, some | geen is, to give the expense 0 vito, co? Ry + 
detached houses, country villas, vines, beautiful | 8 88 accurate as circumstances would allow. It 


j 
| 
| 


. » . . } , } . y » ~ } © ‘Os 
groves, and gardens, which a few instants before | “ ould be better could we estimate the cost per ton, 


presented a magnificent spectacle, now resembled | but mes farmer has not a win i il and does 
outa of See /not weigh the hay intended for his own consump- 


On the third instant, nothing but stones and | ei xe ed 0 Pere i se fog. certainty, 
cinder were ejected, and every prospect existed of) Wt !s the cost of curing by weight. ft Is a.com- 
the eruption being soon at a close. ‘The palace of'| 0 observation, however, that 20 feet square and 


the Prince of Attayauno, and 500 acres of his | O?© foot high of well packed hay, give one ton of 
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: . , . . © : 
land, are utterly destroyed. The cinders fell dur- | 2240 !bs. by weight; how far it is correct, we have 


ing an entire night over Naples, and if the lava ‘never had the opportunity of ascertaining. We 


had taken that direction, there would have been | @ve estimated it by the load, and a two horse 
an end to that city. load, with the wagon, or one with an ox cart, are 


considered equal—each load we put down as 12 


" - icwt. of well cured hay, such it would turn out 
rom the Cultivator. trom the mow. 


EXPENSE OF CURING HAY. Cutting, curing and housing 126 cart 





Anaccurate account of expense in different ope-| loads of hay, $143 00 
rations of farming, has heretofore been so litie | do. 124 wagondo. 136 00 
attended to, that in making out an estimate of' do. 38 cart do. 34 37 
cost of any one process of the many that are to’ —— —_——= 
be performed, the farmer has to be governed more | Total, 288 I’ds costing, $313 37 


by conjecture than by any rule of correct calcula- Or $1 08} per load. 
tion. This deficiency is owing to his own neglect,| We give three different statements as the work 
and it he now suffers, as he must necessarily, | was done on three different farms, and the first two 
from the evil, a little tme and pains are all that| under the direction of the persons living upon 
are required to enable him hereafter to count the | them who were hired tenants, and who enployed 
cost o ~ one process he may wish to have per- | men to work with and under them—the work was 
formed. It is as important to the farmer to know | charged at @1 per day wages and board, which 
what ought to be the reasonable cost to have a! was the actual price. How far the tenants who 
piece of work done, as it is for the manufacturer | had no interest in the hay, or were not charged 
to calculate the expense per ib. or per yard of card-| with any part of the payment of the expenses, 
ng, spinning or weaving, and we are well assured, | might, if they had been concerned in either or 
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both, by greater efficiency, been enabled to lessen 
the expense, we are unable to say: they were 
however, as competent as the better kind of day 
laborers, and as the farms were some distance 
apart, and there was no communication between 
the tenants, still the expense for the labor done on 
each is nearly the same. <A revolving horse hay 
rake was used in both instances, and there was no 
charge for the use of the team to house the hay. 
Still we have no doubt that had the owner person- 
ally superintended the work, the cost would have 
been less; because his direct interest in lessening 
all expenses would have created facilities which 
did not oceur to those less interested. In the last 
statement given, this was the case, for there we 
see 38 loads cured for $34, or about 90 cents per 
load; whereas the other two cost about $1 12 per 
load. We have heretofore made estimates of the 
expense of curing hay, and have uniformly made 
them at about $1 perload. Last year, the expense 
was rather less than this; for although the weather 
Was not quite so dry for harvesting, yet as the 
heat was not so intense, laborers were enabled, on 
the whole, to do more, and this year, a mower had 
to go over more ground to obtain the same quan- 
tity of hay. 

ee 
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Sumpter, S. C. 10th Oct, 1834. 


We are gomhg on well as to rail roads, and with 
the spirit afloat, and the growing influence of the 
idea that the labor of the country may be used in 
lieu of money, gives me hopes that it will not be 
long before Petersburg and Norlolk will be con- 
nected with Charleston by one continued road. 
But we have also a spirit afloat, tending to a move- 
ment by far too rapid, because too expensive—that 
of an almost immediate use of locomotives. 

This circumstance leads me to ask you to obtain 
for me the informatien, what has been the course 
of conduct pursued by the Petersburg and Nor- 
folk Companies? Have they not forborne the use 
of steam till their work 1s completed? 

I would also say to you that a great impediment 
exists here as to engineers. No sooner does a boy 
get the knowledge of the level, than he comes to 
the South, turns engineer, and charges his $10 
per day. ‘The Columbians paid $2,000 the other 
day for surveying sixty miles of ground. It took 
up twenty-seven days time, was performed by two 
engineers and thirteen assistants, with one wagon 
and four horses. Now this sum may be thus di- 
vided: 

Engineers $10 per diem each, $270 or 
Wagon and team, - - - 
Thirteen assistants $2 is $26 per day, or 


$540 
120 
702 
638 


$2,000 


.s 


P<. . 


Now, I apprehend in such a country as this, 
where, on the alluvion, the elevation will not exceed 


three feet in the mile; and as soon as the leaf 


falls, you may discover objects for miles, that many 
an intelligent young man would be able to give 
himself'a good start, and serve companies at a low 
rate, always stipulating, that in the event of suc- 
cess, the payment should be correspondent; and 
perhaps as it would furnish the best pledge and the 





strongest test of his talent and zeal, to agree to 
take this addendum to his pay in road stock. 

There is bow.a distant prospect of a rail road 
from Darlington Court House’ direct to Sumter- 
ville, and thence to ,on the Charleston Rail 
Road, a distance of 120 miles, more or less. From 
Darlington Court House to Sumpter Court House, 
as far as Lynch Creek, the road is solid, and the 
country flat. “Below it is flat, but perhaps not so 
om. * © ¢ ® 


Surry County, Oct. 20, 1834. 

I take the liberty of sending you some san- 
ples of my marl. No. 1 was iaken from the up- 
per part of the bank, forming a stratum about four 
feet thick, and containing a substance in a crys- 
talized state, which I at first supposed to be gyp- 
sum, but was soon convinced of my error from its 
being very easily decomposed by muriatic acid; 
and f am now at a loss to say what it is, unless it 
is crystalized lime. Sometimes shells are found 
with the hollow side up, filled with transparent 
crystals of a most beautiful appearance. * * 


[These crystals were new to our observation—but 
our correspondent’s application of a test led him toa 
correct conclusion. The substance is crystalized car- 
bonate of lime—and has been thus formed by a pre- 
vious solution of a portion of the shelly matter by 
rain water, which (as we are mformed) contains car- 
bonic acid, and the excess of this acid present forms a 
super-carbonate of lime, which is soluble in water. 
This is the form of the calcareous matter dissolved in 
limestone water, and which, by losing its excess of 
acid, is deposited in the crystals which decorate the 
caverns of limestone regions, and in calcareous tufa at 
the falls of running streams. ] 


Fairfax, Nov. 20th, 1834. 

{ am negociating for a 
large supply of ground bones, and wish you would 
insert in your following numbers what you may 
know, or what is said of them. English authority 
is various: but I have great confidence in it for 
most things. 


% #% ¥ * 


TTanover, November 15th, 1834. 


* 9 * . I have been long 
and successfully employed in the use of shell 
marl, and had noted, and should have published 
many of my observations, but the experiments 
mentioned in your Essay on Calcareous Manures, 
are so much more exact than mine, and so precise- 
ly in accordance with my experience, that there is 
nothing left for me to say on the subject. This 
statement I have always made when I have heard 
your book mentioned. * * * 


[This concurrent testimony, even when thus gene- 
rally and concisely stated, is very satisfactory to 
the individual to whom it is addressed—but it would 
add much to the estimated value of this manure, if 
the detailed experiments alluded to could be laid be- 
fore the public. We know (from report) that the 
veneral and successful practice of our correspordent, 
together with his ample means for observation, would 
vive his statements, whether general or in detail, a 
character of authority which would be excceded by 
none. ] 
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DIARY OF THE TEMPERATURE AND STATE OF THE WEATHER, FROM JULY 1, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1834,—OBSERVED AT FORT MONROE. 
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WEATHER 
AUGUST. 





77 82 88 
76 86 79 
78 85 82 
79 84 80 
79 82 79 
79 82 84 
81 84 81 
79 82 80 
79 82 80 
74 77 75 
73 74 69 


79 84 82 
79 75 73 
74 79 73 
76 83 77 
75 80 79 ‘6 
78 81 79 “6 
78 81 80 ‘ 
87 78 86 81 “ 
85 77 83 83 “ 
81 cloudy. 81 85 83 “ 
82 rain. 82 89 86 ‘< 
75 << 83 88 86 ‘ 70 71 70 * 


78 6 83 87 87 6 69 70 70 x 
84 fair. 84 | 86 | 83 cloudy. 69 | 70 69 " 
: rain. 83 85 82 fair. 69 72 71 
85 « 77 | 78 77 “ 71 73 cloudy. 
84 a ae Bee « 72 74 " 

“ , 77 84 82 6 71 73 
78 6 82 78 75 ‘6 75 
76 75 | 75 | 74 “ 72 73 
75 77 76 6 75 
91 75 73 77 “ 75 
87 ” 76 78 77 as 74 76 
85 , 73 | 84 | 82 ee 72 70 
83 as 78 78 77 cloudy. 70 
87 ‘ 76 79 75 se 71 rain. 
” 72 72 76 s 72 cloudy. 
87 ™ 74 77 75 6 69 rain. 
cloudy. 73 76 75 63 cloudy. 
6 75 79 76 ” 68 “ 


81 si 76 76 75 rain. 
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From the [British] Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


a 


ON THE POINTS BY WHICH LIVE-STOCK ARE 
JUDGED. 


| 
By Mr. James Dicxson, Cattle-Dealer, Edinburgh. 
| Were an ox of fine symmetry and high condi- - 
tion placed before a person not a judge of live- 
| Stock, his opinion of its excellencies would be de- 
rived from a very limited view, and_consequently 
from only a few of its qualities. He might ob- 
serve and admire the beautiful outline of its s figure, 
for that might strike the most casual observer. He 
‘might be pleased with the tint, of its colors, the 
plumpness of its body, and the smoothness and 
_glossiness of its skin. He might be even delight- 
‘ed with the gentle and complacent expression of its 
| countenance. All these properties he might judge 
of by the eyealone. On touching the animal with 
‘the hand, he could feel the softness of its body, oc- 
| casioned by the fatness of the flesh. But noman, 
‘not ajudge, could rightly criticise the properties of 
‘an ox farther. He could not possibly discover, 
| without tuition, those properties which had chiefl 
_conduced to produce the high condition in whic 
ihe saw the ox. He would “hardly believe that a 
Judge can ascertain, merely by the eye, from its 
general aspect, whether the ox were in good or 
bad health;—from the color of its skin, whether it 
were of a pure or cross breed;—from the expres- 
'sion of its countenance, w hether it were a quiet 
| ‘feeder; ;—and from the nature of its flesh, whether 
it had ‘arrived at maturity orno. The discoveries 
made by the hand of a judge might even stagger 
his belief. He could scarcely conceive that that 
hand can feel a hidden property,—the touch,— 
which of all tests is the most surely indicative of 
fine quality of flesh, and of disposition to fatten. 
It can feel whether that flesh is of the most valua- 
_ble kind; and it can foretel the probable abundance 
of fat in the interior of the carcass. In short, a 
judge alone can discriminate between the relative 
values of the different points, or appreciate the ag- 
gregate values of all the points of an ox, The 
parts of the ox by which it is judged are called 
| “points.” 
| We have thus seen that a person even totally 
| ignorant of cattle may judge of some of the most 
, apparent properties or pont of a fat ox; but were 
| a lean ox placed before him, he would be quite at a 
loss what opinion to pass on its present, and far 
more of its future condition. The outline of its 
figure would to him appear rugged and angular, 
and consequently coarse. To him the body would 
feel a number of hard bones, covered with a tough 
skin and coarse hair. A judge, onthe other hand, 
can at once discover the good or the bad points of 
a lean as well as of a fat ox; because the proper- 
| ties of the former are the same in kind, though not 
| | in degree, as those of the latter: and, in accordance 
| | with the qualities of these points, he can anticipate 
| 
| 
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Cloudy. the future condition of the lean ox, save and ex- 
— 3 | |cepting the eflects of accidents and disease, 
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But, it may be asked, if a judge of cattle isa 
' character so easily attained as is here represented, 
= how is it that the. opinion of a judge is always held 
Snow. in deference, and is always referred to in cases of 
PS LOS ‘difference of opinion? ‘This question admits of a 
very satisfactory answer. Errors in the judging 
Prevailing. | of cattle arise not so frequently from _not knowing 
| the points to be judged of; as from judges allow- 
ing one or more of their favorite points the power 


Rain. 
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of too great an influence over the future increasing 





condition of the ox; and as long as there are so | 


many points to be considered, and as most of them 
may be partially altered by local circumstances, a 
diflerence of opinion may exist among judges of 
lean stock. 

Now, whatare those points of an ox, a thorough 
knowledge of which is so essential to constitute a 
perfect judge? Could they be described and illus- 
trated with such precision, as that they may be 
applied at once to every ox, in whatever condition 
it may. be, a oxi advancement would be made 
towards establishing fixed rules for the right judg- 
ing of all the domestic animals. Fortunately for 
the suppression of human dogmatism on this sub- 
ject, nature herself has furnished rules for ascer- 
taining points for judgement, which can only be 
discovered by long and constant. practice. Ne- 
vertheless, I shall endeavor to describe them plain- 
ly, and afier perusing the description, I hope my 
readers will perceive that they are established laws 
of nature; and are therefore unerring and applica- 
ble to every species of cattle. Like other phe- 
nomena of nature, a knowledge of them can be 
acquired by observation. ‘This knowledge is the 
most difficult which a farmer has to acquire, inas- 
much as the management of live-stock is a much 
more difficult branch of husbandry than the culti- 
vation of corn. And although the importance of 
this knowledge is acknowledged by every expe- 
rienced farmer, and a desire for its acquirement 1s 
strongly felt by every young one, it is remarkable 
that very little is said in professed works on agri- 
culture on those rules which guide us in judging of 
fat or lean live-stock. 


——— 


red, dun, and brindled colors, ‘are occasionally to 
ibe seen amongthem. The black color of; the skin 
of the nose and around the eyes is indicative of 
the pure blood of black colored cattle, but a cream- 
colored nose may frequently be observed among 
the other colors of skin. It would perhaps be 
hazardous to assert, in the case of the West 
Highlanders, that the characters above given are 
the only true indications of the pure breed, for 
their origin cannot now be certainly determined; 
but the characters given will certainly apply to the 
er of the blood in the Short-horn and Ayrshire 
reeds. 

The second point to be ascertained in an ox is 
the form of its carcass. It is found, the nearer the 
section of the carcass of a fat ox, taken longitudi- 
nally vertical, transversely vertica!, and herivens 
tally, approaches to the figure of a parallelogram, 
the greater quantity of flesh will it carry within the 
same measurement. That the carcass mayfill up 
the parallelogram as well as its rounded form is 
capable of filling up a right-angled figure, it should 
possess the following configuration. The back 
should be straight from the top of the shoulder to 
the tail. The tail should fall perpendicularly from 
the line of the back. The buttocks and twist 
should be well filled out. The brisket should pro- 
ject to a line dropped from the middle of the neck. 
The belly should be straight longitudinally, and 
round laterally, and filled at the fanks. The ribs 
should be round, and should project horizontally, 
and at right angles to the back. ‘The hooks 
should be wide and flat; and the rump, from the 
tail to the hooks, should also be flat and well filled. 
The quarter, from the itch-bone to the hook, 
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The first point to be ascertained in examining | should be long. The loin bones should be long, 
an ox isthe purity of its breed, whatever that | broad, and flat, and well filled; but the space be- 
breed may be. The ascertainment of the purity 'twixt the hooks and the short-ribs should be rather 
of the breed will give the degree of the disposition | short, and well arched over with a thickness of 
to fatten in the individuals of that breed. The pu- | beef between the hooks. A long hollow from the 
rity of the breed may be ascertained from several | hooks to the short-ribs indicates a weak constitu- 
marks. ‘The color or colors of the skin of a pure | tion, and an indifferent thriver. From the loin to 
breed of cattle, whatever those colors are, are al-|the shoulder-blade should be nearly of one 
ways definite. The color of the bald skin on the | breadth; and from thence it should taper a little to 
nose, and around the eyes, in a pure breed, is al- | the front of the shoulder. The neck-vein should 
ways definite, and without spots. This last is an be well filled forward, to complete the line from 
essential point. When horns exist, they should be | the neck tothe brisket. The covering on the 
smooth, small, tapering, and sharp-pointed, long or | shoulder-blade should be as full out as the buttocks. 
short, according to the breed, and of’ a white color | The middle-ribs should be well filled, to complete 
throughout in some breeds, and tipped with black | the line from the shoulders to the buttocks along 
in others. Theshape of the hornis a less essen- | the projection of the outside of the mbs. 
tial point than the color. | These constitute all the points which are essen- 

Applying these marks on the different breeds in tial to a fat ox, and which it is the business of the 
Scotland as illustrations of the points which we | judge to know, and by which he must anticipate 
have been considering, we have the definite colors | whether the lean one, when fed, would realise. 
of white and red in the short-horns. he color is |The remaining points are more applicable in judg- 
either entirely white or entirely red, or the one or | ing of a lean than a fat ox. 
the other predominates in their mixture. Theskin, ‘The first of the points in judging of a lean ox, 
on the nose and around the eyes is uniformly of a/1s the nature of the bone. A round thick bone in- 
rich cream-color. ‘The Ayrshire breed in its puri- | dicates both a slow feeder, and an inferior descrip- 
ty is also distinguished by the red and white color | tion of flesh. A flat bone, when seen ona side 
of the skin, but always mixed, and the mixture | view, and narrow, when viewed either from be- 
consists of spots of greater or smaller size, not | hind or before the animal, indicates the opposite 
blended together. The color of the skin on the | properties of around bone. The whole bones in 
nose and around the eyes is not definite, but gene- | the carcass should bear a small proportion in bulk 
rally black, or cream-colored. In other points, | and weight to the flesh, the bones being only re- 
those two celebrated breeds differ from one another | quired as a support to the flesh. The texture of 
more than in the characters which I have just de-| the bone should be small-grained and hard. The 
scribed. In the West Highland, Angus, and bones of the head should be fine and clean, and 
Galloway breeds, the color of the skin is mostly only covered with skin and muscle, and not with 
black in the animals of the purest blood, although | lumps of fat and flesh, which always give a heavy 
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headed dull appearance to an ox. The forearm | great importance in showing cattle to advantage 
and hock should also be clean and full of muscle, | in the market, The face should be long from the 
to endure travellingy” Large joints indicate bad | eyes to the point of the nose, No face can be 
feeders. The neck of anox should be, contrary | handsome without this feature. The skull should 
to that of the sheep, small from the back of the | be broad across the eyes, and only contract a little 
head to the middle of the neck, The reason of above them, but should taper considerably below 
the difference, in this respect, betwixt the ox and | them to the nose. The muzzle should be fine and 
the sheep, is, that the state of the neck of the ox | small, and the nostrils capacious. ‘The crown of 
has no effect on the strength ef the spine. ‘the head should be flat and strong, and the horns 
A full, clear, and prominent eye is another point | should protrude horizontally from both sides of it, 
to be considered; because it is a nice indication of | though the direction of the growth from the mid- 


pre breeding. It is always attendant on fine | dle to the tip varies in the different breeds. The 
ears should be large, stand a little erect, and so 
thin as to reflect the bright sun-light through them. 
The neck should be light, tapering from the front 
of the shoulder and neck-vein, with a gradual rise 
from the top of the shoulder to the head, The 
length of the neck should be in proportion to the 
other parts of the animal; but this is a non-essen- 
tial point, though I would prefer an apparently 
short neck to a long one, because it is generally 
well covered with the neck-vein. A droop of the 
neck, from the top of the shoulder to the head, in- 
dicates a weakness of constitution, arising frequent- 
ly from breeding too near akin. The on below 
the knee should be rather short than long, and 
clean made. ‘They should be placed where they 
apparently bear the weight of the body most easi- 
ly, and they should stand wide asunder. The tail 
should be rather thick than otherwise, as thickness 
indicates a strong spine and a good weigher, It 
should be provided with a large tuft of long hair, 
The position ofthe flesh on the carcass is ano- 
ther great consideration in judging of the ox, the 


pone. 
index of many properties in the ox, A dull heavy 
eye certainly indicates a slow feeder. 
eye, showing much white, is expressive of a rest- 
less capricious dispgsition, which is incompatible 
with quiet feeding. A calm, compiucent expres- 
sionof eye and face is strongly indicative of a 
sweet. and patient disposition, and, of course, 
kindly feeding. The eye is frequently a faithful 
index of the state of the health, A cheerful clear 
eye accompanies good health; a constantly dull 
one proves the probable existence of some internal 
lingering disease, ‘The dulness of eye, arising 
froin the effect of internal disease, is, however, 
quite different in character from a natural or con- 
stitutional phlegmatic dulness, 

The state of the skin is the next point to be as- 
certained. The skin affords what is technically 
and emphatically called the touch,—a criterion se- 
cond to none in judging of the feeding properties of 
jn ox. ‘Phe touch may be good or bad, fine or 
harsh, or, as itis often termed, hard or mellow. A 
thick firm skin, which is generally covered with a 


and indicates a bad feeder, 


. > . | 
The expression of the eye is an excellent | 


A rolling | 

















flesh on the different parts of the ox being of va- 
thick set, hard, short hair, always touches hard, | rious qualities. 


A thin, meagre, pa- | 


That part called the spare-rib in 
Edinburgh, and the fore and middle ribs in Lon- 


pery skin, covered with thin silky hair, being the | don, the loins, and the rump or hookbone, are of 
opposite of the one just described, does not, how- | the finest quality, and are generally used for 
ever, aflord a good touch, Suchaskin is indica- | roasts and steaks. Consequently the ox which 
tive of weakness of constitution, though of good | carries the largest quantity of beef on these points 
feeding properties. A periect touch will be found | is the most valuable. Flesh of fine quality is ac- 
with a thick, loose skin, floating, as it were, on a/ tually of a finer texture in the fibre than coarse 
layer of soft fat, yielding to the least pressure, and | flesh. It also contains fat in the tissue between 
springing back towards the fingers like a piece of | the fibres. ‘This arrangement of the fat and lean 
soft, thick, chamois leather, and covered with | gives a richness and delicacy to the flesh. The 
thick, glossy, soft hair. Such a collection of hair | other parts, though not all of the same quality, are 
Jooks rich and beautiful, and seems warm and | used for salting and making soups, and do not fetch 
comfortable to the animal, It is not unlike a bed | so high a price as the parts just described. 

of fine soft moss, and hence such a skin is frequent | A full twist lining the division between the 
ly styled “mossy.” ‘The sensation derived from | hams, called the “closing,” with a thick layer of 
feeling Q fine touch is pleasureable, and evende- | fat, a thick flank, and a full neck-vein, are gener- 
lightful, to an amateur of breeding. You cannot | ally indicative of tallow in the interior of’ the car- 
help liking the animal that possesses a fine touch. | cass; but it frequently happens, that all these 
Along with it is generally associated a fine sym- | symptoms of laying on the internal fat fail. The 
metrical form. A knowledge of touch can only be | disposition to lay on internal fat altogether depends 
acquired by long practice; but, atter having ac-| onthe nature of the individual constitution; for, it 
quired it, it is of itself a sufficient means of judg- | is often observed, that those individuals which ex- 
ing of the feeding quality of the ox; because, when | hibit great fattening points on tht exterior, do not 
prevent the properties of symmetrical form, fine | fill with internal fat so wellas others which want 
bone, sweet disposition, and purity of blood, are | these points, On the contrary, thin made oxen, 
the general accompanimenis, 





/with flat ribs, and large bellies, very frequently 
These are the essential points of judging lean 


cattle; but there are other and imporiant considera- 
tions which must claim the attention of the judge, 
ig forming a thorough judgement of the ox. ; 
The proportion which the extremities bear to 
the body, and to one another, is one of these con- 
siderations. The head of the ox should be small, 
and set on the neck as if it appeared to be easily 


carried by the animal. ‘This consideration is of 


produce large quantities of’ internal fat. 

The first part which shows the fat in a feeding 
ox, is the point or top of the rump, which, in high- 
bred animals, is a prominent point; sometimes it 
/protrudes too much, as the mass of fat laid on 
these is out of proportion to the lean, and there- 
fore useless to the consumer. This is the part 
which frequently misleads young or inexperienced 
judges in the true fatness of the ox, because fat 
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may be felt on this part, when it is very deficient | 
on most of the other points. | 

The parts, on the other hand, which are gener- 
ally the last in being covered with flesh, are the | 
point of the shoulder-joint, and the top of the | 
stioulder. If these parts are, therefore, felt to be | 
well covered, the otherand better parts of the an- | 
imal may be considered ripe. Ripeness of condi- | 
tion, however, can only be rightly ascertained by | 
handling, for there is a great difference between 
the apparent and real fatness of an ox. The flesh of 
an apparently fat ox to the eye, may, on being 
healed by ajudge, feel loose and flabby; buta truly 
fat ox always feels “‘ hard fat.” With such the’ 
butcher is seldom deceived, while loose handlers | 
give no assurance of killing well. _ 

It is proper, in judging of the weight of a fat | 
ox, to view his gait while walking towards you, 
which will, if the ox has been well fed, be accom- 
panied with a heavy rolling tread on the ground. 
In this way a judge can at once come very near to 
its weight. 

Che application of all these rules and consider- 
ations to the judging of lean stock, constitutes the 
chief difficulty to the judge. An ox, in high con- 
dition in so far as its condition alone is under con- 
sideration, can be judged of, as we have seen, by any 
one; and sometimes the fatness may be so great 
as obviously to deform the symmetry to any ob- 
server. The superiority of a judge to others, in these 
cases, consists in estimating the weight, observing 
the purity of the blood, and valuing the points of the 
animal. But in judging of a lean ox, its future condi- 
tionand symmetry must be foreseen. ‘The rules 
which I have attempted to describe, will, if studied 
practically, enable an inquiring observer to foresee 
these points; and in judging between a number of 
valuable points, it should be remembered, that pu- 
rity of breeding will always insure aptitude to fat- 
ten, which, in its turn, will insure the largest re- 
muneration for the food consumed. 

Sheep, both fat and lean, may be judged of by 
nearly the same rules. ‘The purity of breeding 
will be seen in the large full prominent eys, the 
clean thin bone of the head and legs, and the 
large thin pricked up ears, set on each side of the 
top of the head,and in the short, thick, smooth, 
clear hair of the face andlegs. The section of the 
form of the fat sheep is even more mathematically 
like a parallelogram than that of the fat ox. The 
touch of the skin is also the same in kind, and is 
as sure an indication of the disposition to fatten 
asinthe ox. Inregard that wool varies so greatly 
in the many breeds of sheep, I can only make this 
general remark on the fleece best suited to every 

reed, namely, the whole body should be well co- 
vered with wool, with the exception of the fice 
and legs, which are always covered with hair. 
A large covering of wool, not only protects them 
against the inclemencies of the weather, and the 
coldness and dampness of the ground, but it sup- 

lies a large fleece to be disposed of to the wool 
yuyer. One deviation from the rules of judging 
cattle, must be made while judging sheep, to which 











J have already alluded, namely, while the neck of 


the ox should be thin, that of the sheep should be 
thick; because a thin necked sheep is found to possess 
a weak spine, and is generally a bad-feeder. A 
thin neck has thus the same effects on sheep that 
a small tail has on cattle. Asin cattle, a droop- 


ing neck in sheep indicates a weakness of consti- 
tution, arising from breeding in and in. 

Some of the rules for cattle and sheep are ap- 
plicable toswine. Swine should have broad straight 
backs, round ribs, thin hair, thin skin, small tails, 
short and fine muscles, pricked ears, small and 
fine bones, and round and well turned shoulders 
and hams, 

In conelusion, it is obvious that these rules for 
judging live-stock are not founded upon arbitrary 
assumptions. Had no natural means of judging 
existed, man could no doubt have contrived rules 
to suit his own convenience; and in such a case, 
he would probably have chosen such as he could 
have most easily applied; but unless they could 
be applied to the growing, as well as_ the 
mature condition of animals, they would be of 
little value. But we have seen that natural 
means of judging do exist, and although they 
cannot be easily undersood without much observa- 
tion and practice, yet, by practice, they can be ac- 
quired, and easily applied to the existing cireum- 
stances of the animal, whatever these may be. 
Any person, it is true, cannot at once perceive 
that their necessary tendency is to lead to a correct 
judgement. Long and careful personal observation 
is requisite to convince the mind of their value in 
that respect. ‘Luition, without practical observa- 
tion, cannot of itself do it. It has been the studv 
of nature, in short, which has enabled man to es- 
tablish these rules for his guidance; and as all the 
operations of nature are regulated by general laws, 
these rules must be of universal application. It is 
clearly established by observation, as an uniform 
principle of judgement, that when an ox, in a 
growing state, presents a certain degree of purity 
of breeding, a certain form of body, and a certain 
kind of handling of its skin, a certain result is un- 
deviatingly exhibited in the mature state from 
these given premonitory symptoms. Should this 
result conduce to the acquisition of wealth, we are 
‘anxious to possess the growing animal which ex- 
‘hibits such favorable points; and, on the other 
hand, we are as anxious to avoid the possession of 
‘that animal which exhibits unfavorable points, 
unless at a very depreciated value. Now, it has 
been ascertained by experience, that pure breed- 
ing, perfect form, and fine touch, make the best 
mature animal. Hence these points will insure 
both the growing and the mature animal a ready 
-market and a good price; and hence also, that 
breed which constantly presents these points, de- 
poner by its intrinsic worth, to be generally culti- 
vated. 





From the New England Farmer. 


CUT AND UNCUT POTATOES FOR PLANTING, 


Mr. Fessenden—The following details of an 
experiment to ascertain the relative advantage of 
planting cut or uncut potatoes is at your service for 
publication if you think it of sufficient import- 
ance. 

I planted this year alternate rows of cut and un- 
cut potatoes. I put four pieces into each hill of 


the whole potatoes. The hills were three feet 
apart, each way, and of course the number of’ hills 
in anacre was 4840. ‘The produce of the rows, 
planted with cut potatoes was at the rate of three 
(hundred and fifty-five bushels the acre, or twenty- 
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three thousand five hundred and twenty pounds. | fences” jutting into the river, or creeks, to such dis- 
The produce of the rows planted with whole po- | tances as circumstances require and permit. But 
tatoes was at the rate of four-hundred and fiity- | these jutting fences are not only very expensive 
eight bushels or thirty-two thousand and sixty | and difficult to construct, and to secure from de- 
pounds. ‘The difference in the crop in favor of) struction by storms, but they are not legal substi- 
whole potatoes was at the rate of one-hundred | tutes for complete enclosures, and he who uses 
and twenty-two bushels the acre, but as there | them does so at his peril—and he can have no re- 
were twenty-two bushe!s more of seed the acre | dress for any depredations of animals trespassing 
used in planting the whole potatoes the nett gain | on a field fenced partly in this manner, because it 
was only one-hundred bushels. However, as one | is not under a “lawful enclosure.” 
bushel of potatoes atthe season of planting is} But greaterevilsare {elt where the waters, though 
usually worth two bushels at harvest time, it will | deep, are more narrow. ‘There also, generally, all 
be more accurate to calculate the gain at seventy- stock, except hogs, are effectually kept from pass- 
eight bushels. ‘The kind of potatoes planted was | ing, by the miry nature of the bottom and margins 
the “white blue nose” which is decidedly the best} of the creeks. But hogs cannot be stopped by 
potato for the table I have ever cultivated, though | these obstacles, nor + any depth of water, nor 
a moderate bearer unless it receive generous treat-| even by a considerable width, as well as depth: 
ment. | and if a field of 100 acres was thus exposed to the 

. encroachment of a single hog trained to mischief; 

Ellsworth, ( Me.) 3d Nov. 1834. there would be no legal remedy, or safeguard, ex- 
cept fencing the whole water line. 

The fences thus required by the law along the 
margins of rivers and navigable creeks, are by far 
PETITION FOR AN AMENDMENT OF THE LAW | the most expensive in our part of Virginia, where 

RESPECTING ENCLOSURES, ON MARGINS OF | fencing has become generally a most burdensome 

THE NAVIGABLE TIDE WATERS OF JAMES|tax on agriculture. The adjacent lands in al- 

RIVER. most every case are divested of all timber suitable 

[Lest it should be supposed that the appearance of “ws — — makes we ner eemeee< A to bring it 
the following petition indicates some opposition to the | duentemngeeel 5 — most of the w — lines _ 
; : _marshy, or otherwise not easily accessible to carts: 
former one asking for a more general change in the and withal so crooked as often to need fences of 
law of enclosures, it is proper to state that the two pe-| double the leneth of straight courses: and after 
titions originated with different persons, and in distant being constructed at such great expense, fences in 
parts of the country—and though without concert, and | these places are immediately and always in dan- 
asking for relief in different modes, the two petitions, | ger from storms, high tides, and the concealed at- 
so far from being in conflict, will serve to aid each | tacks of mischievous hogs, or their owners who 
other’s object. Public notice was advertised of the mar ae to profit by such a ft (b 
intention of oifering this petition, some months before} _ : renee wr ngetticerf Compensating enefit (by 

ae %- whomsoever it might be received) for all the waste 

the publication of the other.] of fencing along the borders of deep tide water, 
To the General Assenbly of Virginia. we should hesitate to ask your honorable body for 
this boon, however great its value would be to us. 

But in fact, the granting of our prayer for relief 
showeth: will encroach on no man’s rights, and scarcely in 

That your petitioners are owners or occupiers of | the slightest degree on any one’s interest, whether 
land lying on, and partly bounded by, the naviga-| that interest be in the use of his own, or of his 
ble tide waters of James River, or some of its! neighbor's fields. The scanty supply of food ob- 
tributary streams. tained by live stock along the margins of rivers 

‘That in addition to the hardship and injustice | and creeks, and from which they might be debarred 
which, in common with most of our fellow citi- by the desired change in the law, is scarcely worth 
zens, we suffer {rom the general operation of the law | as much as the expense and risk incurred by stock 
respecting enclosures, (which general hardships | being allowed to range at large in such places: 
we do not mean here to discuss, ) your petitioners | and the whole profit thus derived from stock, is 
are subjected to other and peculiar injuries, from | certainly not equal to the tenth part of the expense 
which they may be easily secured by legislative in- | of the fencing which is now necessary for gaining 
terposition, without any loss or disadvantage to; that profit, and for no other purpose, 
the community in general, and without inflicting; We therefore rray of your honorable body that 
wrong on any individual citizen whatever. 'the general provisions of the Jaw passed at the 

. That by the existing law, the navigable rivers | last session, which makes the Upper Appomattox 
and their creeks and tributaries, however wide and | a lawful fence, may be extended to all parts of the 
deep, are not legally a barrier against the trespass- | tide waiers of James River, its creeks and tribu- 
es of live stock from neighboring lands—and there-| tary streams, navigable by vessels drawing four 
fore that the water boundaries of farms must be | feet depth of water—and that “stops,” or “water 
kept covered by a “lawtil fence,” or the owner of) fences,’ under proper regulations, may be made 
the land be subject to suffer, without redress, any | lawful fences between the adjoining lands, on the 
extent of depredations from mischievous animals. | same side of a water course, « 

The great width of the Lower James River | 
makes it in most places, an actual and sufficient) All which is respectfully 
obstruction to the crossing of animals—and there- | : 
fore the land owners may, and ofien do, dispense | 
with fences along the shores, by making “water | 





For the Farmers’ Register. 








The petition of the subscribers respectfully 





submitted, 
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OBSERVATIONS AND QUERIES RESPECTING | 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


William and Mary College, Nov. 18, 1834. 


The process of boring for water which of late 
years hus been practiced with so mach success in 
many parts of Kurope and this country, has fur- 
nished scientific inquirers with an opportunity ol 
verilying one of the most important truths which | 
modern investigation has disclosed. I allude to 
the existence of very intense heat at great depths 
in the earth, and the progressive diminution of 
temperature in approaching the surface. ‘This 
view of’ the interior condition of the globe, though 
by no means of modern origin, has, until a com- 
paratively recent time, been deservedly classed 
with the thousand other speculations concerning 
our planet, to which the ingenuity and eloquence 
of theoris‘s have given temporary celebrity. But | 
in the present day, the doctrine has assumed a more | 
imposing attitude. Even in its reference” to the | 
entire mass of the earth, it is sustained by the con- | 
current evidence of a multitude of facts, while so | 
faras it relates to depths which observation has 
actually explored, it has acquired the character of 
established truth. 

[t is now very generally admitted, that the tem- 

erature of the earth, at great depths, is much 
Sishes than at the surface, and that the increase 
begins to be perceived as soonas we penetrate be- 
low the limit at which external impressions of | 
temperature become insensible. ‘The numerous | 
observations which have been made of late years | 
in the mines and Artesian Wells of Europe, have | 
not only established the general fact of an increas- 
ing temperature, but have determined for many 
places in Great Britain and on the Continent, the 

precise depth at which the augmentation begins, 
sind the rate of increase which subsequently occurs. 








SS a 


other borings, as well as the ordinary springs in 
their vicinity, f have drawn up a list of inquiries, 
embracing several subjects to which their attention 
might be advantageously directed. It will be seen 
that only part of these relate to the temperature of 
the wells. ‘The others reler to various points of 
examination either interesting on account of their 
probable bearing upon the tormer, or trom their 


own intrinsic importance in a scientific, as well as 


practical point of view. In connection with the 
enumeration of these several points of inquiry, 
directions and explanations are added for the ben- 
efit of the observer, together with such facts, de- 
rived from observations abroad, as are likely to 
furnish a guide to researches in our own country. 
The subjects to which I would here solicit investi- 
gation are embraced in the followmg queries. 

1. What is the general temperature of the or- 
dinary springs in the vicinity? 

In reference to this query I would remark, that 
in comparing the temperatures at different depths 
in the earth with the temperature at the surface, it 
is necessary that the mean temperature of the sur- 
face should first be ascertained. ‘To do this with 


{great accuracy requires a series of observations 


with the thermometer, continued for many years, 
and made at short intervals. But as this could not 
in general be expected, an approximation may be 
obtained. by observing the temperature of the 
springs, in the ee eee such as 
issue trom a considerable depth. Ofcourse, much 
caution will be necessary in the selection of springs 
for observation, and in some districts it will be al- 
most impracticable to find any whose temperature 
would correspond to the mean of that at the sur- 
face. Such a difficulty, for instance, would occur 
in some neighborhoods among our mountains, 
where mineral springs of various temperatures 
abound. But even there the freestone and lime- 
stone springs which have obtained their steady 





But as yet I believe no observations of a similar 
nature have been made in this country, though the | 
number and depth of our Artesian Wells would | 
seem naturally toinvite attention to the subject. In| 
Western Virginia, Alabama, and some of the | 
Northern States, this investigation might be car- | 


temperature by percolation through the superficial 
strata of sandstone and calcareous rock, would ge- 
nerally furnish a very close approximation to the 
mean. In less broken regions, where the springs 
are fed from deep strata of gravel, sand, and clay, 
their temperature is uniform throughout extensive 


ried on with greatsuccess. Nor should it be ob-| districts, and approaches very nearly to the mean 


jected, that these researches are only matters of'| of superficial heat. 


Of course, such springs as 


scientific curiosity, and that they cannot be subser- | will give this mean, must preserve their tempera- 


vient to any useful purpose. 
ble might flow from a carefiil examination of tem- 
peratures and other circumstances connected with 
our Artesian Wells. 
the economy of these wells have actually attended 
such researches in some paris of Europe, and there 
are doubtless others still to be achieved. Nor is it 
unreasonable to expect even useful lights in agri- 


culture from an accurate investigation of the tem- | 


peratures of the superficial strata of the globe. 
Already observations of an analogous nature have 
disclosed the curious and important truth that in 
high latitudes the near temperature of the earth is 
less diminished than that of the atmosphere, and 
hence Wahlenberg, and afier him Kuppfer, have 
explained the fact that many deep-rooted plants 


and trees attain a vigorous growth in situations | 


Where, from the general coldness of the air, it 
would be thought impossible for them to exist. 

In the hope that some of your readers either in 
our western counties, or in Alabama, may be in- 
duced to institute observations on the salt wells or 


Much that is valua- ture unchanged throughout the year. 


Discoveries bearing upon | 


| If, there- 
fore, observations made at diflerent seasons, indi- 
rate any considerable variation in the temperature 
of a spring, no exact inference as to the mean ean 
be dedbied from a single observation. But if the 
variation be very small, as for instance, one or two 
degrees at opposite epee of the year, the mean 
/may be very closely approached by taking the 


average or half-sum of the two extreme tempera- 
tures. Indeed, this method might frequently be 
resorted to with advantage, as a substitute for nu- 
merous atmospheric observations. As the impres- 
sions of external temperature travel downwards at 
a very slow rate, we should not expect to find even 
comparatively superficial springs promptly sympa- 
thising in the changes that occur above. More- 
over, as these impressions grow fainter in their 
orogress through the earth, and at length become 
entirely imperceptible, the fluctuation of tempera- 
ture in springs even at a depth of twenty feet will 
present but a small fraction of the corresponding 
variation at the surface, It appears therefore, that 
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a few observations, made upon springs, will be of 
greater use in determining the mean annual tem- 
perature of a place, than a great number, made in 
the ordinary way, by exposing the thermometer to 
the air. In reference to this topic, it may be re- 
marked, in conclusion, that the determination of 
this mean is far from being unimportant to the ag- 
riculturist; for it contributes a large item to his 
knowledge of climate, and as we all know climate 
is continually influencing the results of his opera- 
tions, and should be thoroughly understood, to se- 
cure them the highest attainable success. 

2. What are the general features of the sur- 
rounding country? 

3. What rocks show themselves in the neigh- 
borhood, and how are they disposed? If, inclined, 
in what direction do they dip? 

4. Through what strata does the well or boring 
penetrate, and what is the thickness of each stra- 
tum? 

The investigations here suggested, though des- 
titute of any immediate practical use, of which the 
farmer might avail himself, are, nevertheless, of a 
nature to interest him from the light which they 
may throw upon the origin and peculiar character 
of the springs and Artesian Wells in his vicinity. 
In a geological point of view, they are of the ut- 
most importance, and such is the growing connec- 
tion between geology and agriculture, that what- 
ever promotes the one must either now, or at some 
future day, contribute to the advancement of' the 
other. 

5. To what height does the water mse in the 
well, and is its height uniform or fluctuating? If 
the latter, in what conditions of the weather, or 
other influencing circumstances, does it rise and 
fall? 

6. What is the character of the water? Is it 
like that of the common springs in the vicinity, or, 
if not, in what respects is it peculiar? 

7. Is any gaseous matter discharged with the 
water? Ifso, what is its nature? 

A chemical analysis of the gas thus evolved, 
would not, in general, be practicable, but the de- 
termination of one or two of its most obvious pro- 
perties would not be attended with any great diffi- 
culty, and might suffice to determine its nature. 
‘Thus its odor, if it possess any, its effect upon a 
lighted taper, its absorbability by cold water, and 
its efleet upon the color of a slip of paper mois- 
tened with a solution of sugar of lead, would be 
matters of very ready observation. 

8. What is the temperature of the water at the 
surface, and at successive depths of 50, 100, 150, 
&e. feet? 

Allusion has already been made to the interest- 
ing fact ofan increased temperature at great depths 
below the surface of the earth. This increase, as 
was before intimated, does not begin until we pass 


the limit at which the impressions transmitted | 


from the surface become insensible. Of course, 
the distance of this limit from the surface, will 
vary with the nature of the intervening strata, be- 
ing greatest always in those soils which most rea- 
dily transmit the temperature from above. Ac- 
cording to the observations which have been con- 
tinued for the last fifty years in the caves beneath 
the Observatory in Paris, the temperature at the 
depth of eighty-three feet, has, during this long 
period, remained perfectly uniform; being by the 


Centigrade scale, 11.82 degrees or 53° 27 by that 
of Fahrenheit. 

Comparative observations at depths of from one 
tu fifteen feet, have been made at Edinburgh,Stras- 
burg and Zurich, and the, mean temperatures at 
these depths ascertained for each month in the 
year. From these it would appear, that even at 
the depth of a few feet the annual variation of 
temperature is very much reduced. Thus at 
Edinburgh, the mean temperature of the hottest 
month by a thermometer in the air, bemg 59° 36, 
and that of the coldest by the same instrument 
38° 3, the corresponding mean temperatures at 
the depth of eight feet below the surface were 
respectively 50° and 42°—thus giving for the an- 
nual variation on the surface 20°, and for that at 
eight feet below only 8°. Again at Strasburg, the 
warmest month having a mean of 62° 6, and the 
coldest of 28° 4 at the surface—these means at 
the depth of fifteen were respectively 52° 8 and 
43° 8—giving an annual variation at this depth 
but little exceeding one-fourth of that at the sur- 
face. 

In looking over these observations, it is interest- 
ing to remark the successive arrival at a given 
depth of the impressions of temperature from 
above, long after these impressions have declined or 
ceased upon the surface. Thus, even at the depth 
of eight feet, the highest temperature is not ex- 

erienced until September, and the lowest until 

Sibu: Winter and summer, as it were, ar- 
riving a month or more after they have occurred 
above. 

It is obvious from these statements, that changes 
of season become imperceptible at a comparatively 
‘small distance beneath the soil, and that the cli- 
mate of the earth at the depth of 50 or 100 feet is 
perfectly uniform throughout the year. Hence 
springs issuing from this region may be expected 
to present little or no variation in their tempera- 
ture. Beneath the depth at which this uniformity 
first becomes manifest, it has already been said, 
that the temperature progressively increases as 
we descerd. A statement of some of the evi- 
dences by which this curious law has been estab- 
lished, may not prove unacceptable or useless to 
such of your readers as are interested in the ob- 
servations to which this communication particular- 
ly refers. 
| Gensanne, who was the first to experiment upon 
the comparative temperatures at different depths, 
obtained in the lead mines of Giromagny the fol- 
lowing results. 

At adepth of 101 metres the temperature was 
12° 5 Centigrade, 
206 <“< 13 1 “ 
308“ 19 0 6s 
433 *¢ 22 7 s 
'Sanssure in the salt pits of Berne found at a depth 
of 108 metres, a temperature of 14° 4 Centigrade 
183“ 15 6 a“ 
220 “« 17 4 6 








The observations of Cordier, a celebrated French 
geologist, being among the most complete and 
satisfactory that have yet been published, may 
'with propriety be here transcribed. ‘They were 
_made in the three great coal mines of Carmeaux, 
Littry and Decise, and the temperatures were ob- 
‘tained both from the rocks and springs at different 
| depths, 
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Curmeaux. 
Depth. Temp. Centi. 
6 2 metres 12°9 


Water of the well Veriac, 
115 *& 13 15 


Water of the well Bigorre, 
Rock at the bottom of Ravin 
isi9 * Ww 2 


mine, - - 
Rock at the bottom of Cas- 
tillam mine, - - 192 66 19 5 
Littry. 
Surface, - - 0 ¢ 11 
Rock at the bottom of St. 
Charles mine, - 90 “ 16 135 
Decise. 


Water of the well Pelisson, 8S “ ua. 4 
Waiter of the Puits des Pa- 
villons, - - mao “ 1l 67 
Rock in the Jacobé mine, 107 cs 17 78 
ce ee 6e 171 <4 92 l 


These observations were made with extreme 
care, so as to avoid the influence of all local causes 
that might vitiate the results. 

To these might be added the numerous and ac- 
curate observations of Daubuisson in Saxony and 
Brittany—De Trebra in the former, and Fox in 
Cornwal!. Our own continent has, as yet, witness- 
ed but a single observation of the kind; one made 
by the learned and enterprisnmg Humboldt in the 
silver mine of Guanaxuato in Mexico. ‘This ob- 





with observations which may hereafter be made 
in this country. 

From a review of the observations above re- 
corded, it will be apparent that although in every 
instance the temperature increases with the depth, 
the rate of this augmentation is not the same at 
different places. 

The following table exhibiting the depth in 
English feet corresponding to a rise of one degree 
of Fahrenheit, has been calculated from the num- 
bers given in Pouillet’s Elemens De Meteorologie. 

In France. 
At Decise, 27 30 feet: 
At Litiry, 34 58 do. 
At Observatory in Paris, 50 96 do. 
At Carmeaux, 63 70 do: 
At Brittany. 72 SO do. 
In Swilzerland. 
Near Bex, 47 32 feet. 
In Saxony. 
The mean of several mines, 72 80 feet, 
In England. 
Cornwall and Devonshire, 45 50 feet. 
In America. 


At Guanaxuato, 45 50 feet. 


Inthe Artesian Well near Rochelle, to which 





servation is chiefly valuable on account of the 
great depth at which it was made, viz: 522 metres, 
or nearly 1800 feet. ‘The mean temperature at the 
surface being 60° 4 of Fahrenheit; he found the 
thermometer below to stand at the enormous 
height of 96° 44. 

But the experiments bearing most directly on 
the query last proposed, are those which have 
been made in vanons Artesian Wells in Europe. 


The following results were obtained by M. De | 


Bellevue, in a well of this description on the sea 
side near Rochelle. 

The well at the time of the first experiment 
was 3} inches in diameter, and 316 feet deep; filled 
with brackish stagnant water to the height of 294 
feet. The external air being at 51° Fahrenheit, 
the thermometer afler remaining at the bottom 24 
hours stood at 61°. At eleven feet below the sur- 
face the water had a temperature of 56° 6. 'The 
same well being afterwards sunk to 370 feet the 
thermometer, after standing 25 hours, showed a 
temperature of 64° 6; making an increase of 3° 6 
for an additional depth of 54 feet. A repetition of 
the observations gave precisely the same result. 

An Artesian Well in the neighborhood of Vi- 
enna gave the following temperatures. 


Mean temperature at the surface. 50° 44 Fahr. 


At a depth of 62 20 feet 6225 * 
do. 111 68 do. 62 90 * 
do. 300 42 do. 56 93“ 


Another at Epinay gave, 


At the depth of 30 37 feet 51° 8 Fahr. 
do. 177 76 do. 55 94 do. 
do. 219 45 do. 57 20 do. 


In these observations the depths were estimated 
in metres, and the temperatures measured on the 
Centigrade scale. Ihave reduced the former to 
English feet, and the latter to degrees of Fahren- 
heit, for the sake of amore convenient comparison, 





'we have already reterred, the rate of augmenta- 
‘tion was still more considerable than in either of 
‘the above examples. ‘There the thermometer 
rose 3° 6’ by an increase of depth amounting to 
54 feet—which is at the rate of one degree to 15 
feet. 

Certainly no facet can be more curious or inter- 








the water in the lower parts of these wells. From 
| the known tendency of warm water to ascend and 
‘give place to that which is colder, it is evident 


| that unless there existed some permanent source of’ 


heat at the bottom and sides of the well, the dis- 
tribution of temperature which has been observed 
could not continue for any length of time—and 
hence these experiments furnish convincing evi- 
dence of a regularly augmenting temperature in 
proportion to the depth. 

The observations hitherto made on the tem- 
perature of Artesian Wells, have, as we have 
already stated, been confined to Europe, and have 
embraced no very great range of depth. Many 
of the borings in the United States aflord an op- 


comparison, and would therefore, no doubt, furnish 
still more interesting results. Assuredly this con- 
sideration ought to be sufficient to invite all who 
are favorably circumstanced to engage in the in- 
vestigation. The time and labor necessary for 
such a course of observations, would be incon- 
siderable, when compared with the important 
bearings of the inquiry, and even supposing that 
a minute degree of accuracy should not be found 
practicable—great interest will attach to the rudest 
approximate result. The following hints as to 
the mode of observation will, it is hoped, be useful 
in furthering inquiry. 


4 


the water at any considerable depth, the thermom- 
eter which is let down ought, if possible, to be pro- 





esting than the comparatively high temperature of 


portunity of obtaining a much wider extent of 


In order to discover the exact temperature of 
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tected f:om the influence of the cooler water above, 
through which it must be raised at every observa- 
tion. Orherwise, its temperature will {all as it is 
drawn up to the surface, and it will only indicate 
in part the heat that prevails below. One of the 
best means of preventing this effect, would be to 
enclose the instrument in a thick strong case of 
glass, and fill the vacant space around it with dry 
powdered charcoal or finely carded wool laid loosely 
in. ‘The case should be so tight as to prevent the 
entrance of the water. But as a case of this des- 
cription could not be readily obtained unless by 
special ofder at a glass house, a good substitute 


could be constructed by enclosing a hollow cylinder | 


of baked wood in a water tight covering of’ sheet 
iron or lead. ‘The wooden cylinder should have a 
top and bottom of the same material, the former 
capable of being screwed off and on. The me- 


. ' 
tallic envelope should also have a moveable top, 


and should be so much larger than the wooden 
cylinder within, as to allow a packing of powdered 
charcoal between them. ‘The thermometer, con- 


——————SSS====: 
'made in each. Moreover, such experiments 
should be repeated several times, and the mean 
of observations taken. 

9. In what way or according to what law does 
the strength of the water in salt wells vary with 
the depth ? 

This query which is addressed especially to the 
proprietors of our western salt works, has been in 
| part suggested by a very curious fact mentioned 
by Alberti in a work published afew years ago 

on the rocks of Wirtembury. This author states 
that the brine diminishes in strength from the sur- 
face downwards to a certain depth, where it is 
almost in the condition of pure water, and that 
beneath this it grows stronger as you descend. 
|The fact is extraordinary and almost incredible— 
yet it is asserted upon the authority of a great 
number of carefully executed observations. 

The tollowing table selected trom a number of 
‘similar ones, will serve as an example of the 
seemingly inverted arrangement of the water in 
the upper part of the well, and of the regularly 





wat Tape 


tained in the inner vessel, should be surrounded | increasing strength beneath. The series of ob- 
with a packing of the same material. Thus sur- | servations were made after the well had remained 
rounded with a non-conducting envelope, the in- ; eight hours without being drawn upon. The unit 
strument would retain the temperature impressed of measurement referred to in the table is equiva- 
upon it below, even though raised quite gradually | lent to three and a half English feet. I have not 
to the surface. Of! course, after letting it down to reduced the numbers to feet, because this would 
any particular depth, it should be sutlered to re- | have rendered fractional qualities necessary in the 
main in that position for along time, in order to | columns expressing the depth. 

acquire the precise temperature of the surrounding 
water. It should then be drawn up as rapidly as 
convenient, and its temperature noted without 


Depth below the surface. 

| 16 measures 
17 co. 

do. 

19 do. 

20 do. 

21 do. 

22 do. 


Per centage of salt. 


b 


~) 


a a 


delay. ‘To avoid the necessity of opening the | | 18 


cylinders at each observation, for the purpose of'| 
observing the instrument, a part of the stem or | 
scale might be allowed to project through one end, | 
taking care that the perioration in the cylinder | 
through which they pass is perfectly secured by | 29 not 
cement against the admission of water. This ar-| 47 rm 
rangement, however, is by no means necessary, | 48 ria 
and would be difficult to make secure. 49 a 
To those who are provided with a A/aximum | 5A ia 
Thermometer these precautions would be unneces- | 55 rm 
sary, for it is the property of that instrument to in- | 58 rn 
dicate by its gage or float, the highest temperature ne 
to which it has been exposed in observation, al- | re 
though the mercury in the stem may subsequently | an 
have been much depressed. With an instrument | in 
of this description, observations would be more ac-_ ral 
curate, and at the same time much more readily | 96 ie: 
made than by any other arrangement that could | 97 mon 
be devised, and it would therefore be desirable that | 98 re 
those who are about to enter upon experiments of 99 ae 
this nature would provide a Maximum Thermom- | 
eter for the purpose. ‘The instrument can be pro-| In another series of observations upon the same 
cured in any of the large cities at a moderate cost, | well in diflerent circumstances, the maximum 
probably not exceeding five dollars. strength of the brine, instead of occuring as in 
~ A close approximation to the temperature might, | the above experiments at 47 or 48 measures below 
I think, be obtained by enveloping the bulb in a/ the surface, took place at the depth of 140 mea- 
thick covering of cement formed of melted rosin | sures. The subsequent increase of saline im- 
and bees wax, which, when cold, would form a_|pregnation was also a great deal slower, so that to 
hard covering, impervious to water, and having reach brine of 27 per cent., it was necessary to 
but little power to conduct heat. ‘This method, | descend to a distance of 197 measures. 
I think, is well worthy of being tried. | ‘The facts here stated possess the highest prac- 
Where there are several wells of different | tical, as well as philosophical interest; but further 
depths near each other, the rate of increase might experiments are wanting to determine whether in 
be ascertained to a certain extent, by placiug the the numerous observations referred to by Alberti, 
thermometer successively at the bottom of each the very singular results which he has recorded 
well—but the results would be more satisfactory were produced by some general cause, or by pe- 
and complete if progressive experiments were culiar circumstances of a local character. ‘To 
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settle this important point, observations made in | planatory references tothe samples of soil—such as the 
our western salt wells would be of the highest | shape and exposure of the surface—degree of fertility 
value. Ifa similar gradation in the strength of | —_whether subject at any time to inundation from 
the brine should be found in them, a very striking | rjyers—the names (whether common or botanical, or 
proof would be furnished of the existence of some | both) of the kinds of grasses which form the principal 
general law on the subject, with which the world | a P 


: ? ; rrowth of the soils, &c. &e. Any such specime 
has been hitherto unacquainted. It is hoped that Ke PLE I ERE PONE c may 
» ° ° } e . *) rt +» « s re ) cr 
such of your readers as are interested in the salt | 2° S©"* SO SHS & . ¢ tree of postage “af 
the whole, with its envelope, does not exceed half an 


‘ r . 
works of our Western Country, will at once re- | é , : . ; 
cognise the importance of the inquiry, and will |ownce in weight. When thus transmitted, the soil 


hereafier contribute to your pages the results of | should be enclosed ina small bag of thin but strong 
their observations on the subject. | paper, with the edges closed by paste.] 








ZENS, AND OF HOGS, UNDER THE FENCE 


+ . ° LAW OF VIRGINIA. 
Before receiving the foreroine article, we had 
! Xs 5 ns ‘ ” | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


with wee other objects, penmeney aie hand Fairfax County, Nov. 20, 1834. 
queries on kindred subjects to a few friends residing ir. | . , 
or near the “rotten limestone’ region of Southern} [I rejoice to have your able and industrious sus- 
Alabama, which is supplied with pure water almost | port in relation to that most odious law prescribing 
exclusively by deep Artesian Wells. They will here | and defining what shall be a legal fence—or in 
be stated concisely—and we add our request to that of | practical plain common sense, what a man shall 


Windicesed Wanenn. Wik nat af waeteaines whe lave i |? before he can exclude others, and be authorized 
~*- ro) "> a - ; 


in their power, will obtain and communicate correct | to say that the fruits of his land and labor are ina 
. , .:.,, |legal view his own. Yet, sir, strange and ludic- 
information on any one, ormore, of the points on which | ous ag it is, though I can by law exclude my fel- 
it is desired. low man and fellow citizen, from “ranging” or 

Do many of the Artesian Wells in Southern Alaba- | passing over my land, under heavy penalties, and 
ma reach water that rises to and flows over the surface, | even send him to jal if he disregards the prohibi- 
forming artificial, but permanent fountains? In such | tion, I dare not, without incurring heavy penalties, 
cases, with what force does the water burst out, through | exercise the rights and privileges of an owner to- 
bores of specified diameters? What is the usual ex- | wards horses, cattle, and hogs. They, like»the 
pense of the boring, according to the size of the auger | king, or other great men, “can do no wrong,” Is 
used, and the depth reached? Is overflowing water 
reached on the elevated prairie lands, as certainly as 
on lower ground, and with what difference of depth, 


WM. B. ROGERS. | COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE RIGIITS OF CITI- 


'should have rights and privileges denied to man? 
'T ask, sir, if it be not passing strange that the go- 
_vernor of Virginia has not the rights of a horse, a 
and of expense? ‘cow, ora hog? I pray you not to misunderstand 

The main object (visionary as it may be) of these me—I am serious: and I appeal to your statute 
latter inquiries was to learn whether the remarkable , book, and say that the governor dare not “range” 
and abundant supply of deep subterrancous waters in | my grounds, and yet his beasts can, and if I resist, 
this region might not be used to provide for two of the ¢n1 they are injured, wo be unto me in damages. 
greatest wants of its inhabitants, viz: water power to 'As much as I respect the sanctifications of time, 


propel machinery, and streams for irrigation. The | I blush to think that such a law has existence, “ 


that it is thus saved from public scorn. It is ab- 


solute mockery to talk of a civilized society where 


7 their aie separa be kept — the rights of person and property are not fully and 
y watering, and the whole of that prairie region may | Derfectly protected by the law; and in perfect re- 


be greatly increased in value by the same aid, if it can | spect to the General Assembly, I must say that to 
be cheaply given. If we may rely on our few exami- | give one the right of enjoying the property of 
nations already made of these prairie soils, they are | another looks like outrageous injustice, and down- 
calcareous in a very high degree—which quality serves | nght plunder. 


bald prairies, which are rendered barren by the excess 








to give presentfertility, and may also cause future sterili- | JEREMIAH. 
ty, if not guarded against by some care. As to water | 

power from an overflowing well—however feeble it | From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
may be througha small bore, where its passage is | RAIL ROAD RAPIDITY. 


. ° . é . | 
a aay ag tee aarp _ —" ~ me sm | We stated on Friday that the Camden Compa- 
y in proportion to the increased size of the 


ny had actually run the whole distance from New 
bore—and if the supply of water below is unlimited, | York to Philadelphia in less than five hours—be- 
So may be the water power thus obtained. |ing at the rate of thirty miles an hour for that part 

Readers who reside near any of the great and well | of the route which is between South Amboy and 
known bodies of prairie landin the western states, will | Camden. 


also aid us in these and other objects. of inquiry by| _ This is undoubtedly one of the most striking 


‘ ; aoe | rj , cress and growth o 
sending samples of soil from any of these prairies, | facts connected with the progress 5 h of 


; “4: | rail road travelling which has yet taken place in 
of oll Known Seaesaeenrtable qualition, wiettiy Sr. this section of the country. It shows what can 


tile or otherwise. The land should be dry, (or not too}, aoe omplished by science rightly applied. For 
wet for cultivation without draining,) and its charac- while jt is well known that several natural disad- 
ter in all other respects be particularly stated in ex- | vantages impair the speed of the Camden and 


it not passing strange that the beasts of the field - 
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Amboy rail road machinery—besides part of the | 
distance—that between New York and South | 
Amboy—being water carriage, and therefore slow 
in proportion, yet we see the two large cities of 
New York and Philadelphia now for the firsttime, | 
brought within five hours of each other. 

The whole distance by this route is mnety-four 
miles, being about ten miles longer than the route 
by the way of Trenton. 

The Camden and Amboy Company has done 
well, and deserves the liberal patronage of the 
community. Judging also from what it has ac- 
complished, we may be permitted to imagine what 
greater speed may be attained, on the opening of 
the ‘Trenton route, which is only eighty-four miles 
long, and passes through the intermediate coun- 
try without the curvatures, deep cuts, elevations or 
water sections, which necessarily impede the speed 
of the Camden and Amboy route. At the same 
rate of speed, the journey to New York by the 
Trenton route, may be travelled in about two 
hours and three quarters, but as the levels and di- 
rectness are greater, it may be calculated on ex- 
traordinary occasions, attwo hours and ten minutes. 

This calculation may appear incredible to the 
yublic; but it will be found ona strict scrutiny to 

e based on mathematical accuracy. Ten years 

0 who would have supposed that in 1834, the 
distance between New York and this city would 
have been diminished to five hours? Yet so it 
was on Thursday. 

We trust that with these facts before our public 
men, no impediments will be allowed to prevent 
the opening of all routes—but particularly the 
shortest, and most direct, between our large com- 
mercial cities. ‘The growing population and inter- 
course of New York and Philadelphia will soon 
demand another route of communication. One 
will be insufficient for the purposes of trade and 
commerce, and we trust that no time will be lost in 
providing for the construction of the ‘Trenton route 
especially. The opening of the new route will 
not in the slightest degree affect the interests, in- 
jure the prospects, or depreciate the stock, of the 
Camden saa Amboy Company. It will only in- 
crease the number of travellers. ‘The Camden 
and Amboy Company deserve well of the public 
—their arrangements are on the most liberal scale 
—their steam boats, rail road cars and so forth, of 
the most commodious character. ‘They cannot be 
put down—there is no desire to injure a corpora- 
tion that has conferred such important advantages 
upon the public; but at the same time, for the sake 
of fair competition and honest rivalry and general 
convenience, we earnestly trust that the NeW 
Jersey Legislature will actin a liberal and en- 
lightened spirit, and sanction both routes. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON ROLLING WHEAT. 


Some farmers in this neighborhood, have given 
the finish to putting in their wheat by rolling the 
fields smooth; but my experience is opposed to 
this practice. For mowing indeed, the ground 
cannot be too smooth; and wheat that is well 
matted above and well rooted below, will doubt- 
less be less affected; but late sown wheat that 
comes up through a smooth uniform surface, is | 
much more exposed and injured by the sweeping | 





ae 
winds than wheat that grows on ground left rough 
by the tracks of the harrow. The difference; 
very great; and if there should be any of aan 
readers who doubt it, let them run the harrow 
afew places across the rolled field, and observe 
the result next spring. , 

The best time for rolling wheat and preparing 
the ground for the scythe is in the spring. ry 


A PLOUGHMAy. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


In the proceedings of the British Association at 
their recent meeting, (as reported in the Literary Ga. 
zette,) there is a complimentary notice of one of our 
young countrymen, Professor Henry D. Rogers of 
Philadelphia, who received his education at Willian 
and Mary College. The subject of the notice was, 
report on the geology of North America, which he (as 
a member of their Geological Committee) had been 
formerly required to prepare, and which was laid be- 
fore this meeting. The British Association is com. 
posed of a numerous body of the most distinguished 
scientific and literary men, residents of every part of 
the civilized world—and this mode of combining their 
efforts for the advancement of science cannot fail to be 
attended by the best effects. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


The following communications have been received: 
On the injury to corn caused by gathering its fodder— 
General topics connected with agriculture, §c.—Address 
to the Agricultural Society of King William and King 
and Queen—Performance of a thrashing machine and 
wheat faun—On obtaining new and improved varieties of 
grain by crossmg—On the rotation of crops, and the 
Pamunky plan of cultivating corn—Memoir on making - 
the wine of Marsillac (translation from the French)— 
Short rules for tobacco planters—Some account of the 
travertine formation of the Sweet Spring Valley, by Prof. 
W. B. Rogers—On wine culture in the United States— 
Desultory remarks on the fermentation of putrescent 
manures—Querist—Address to the Agricultural Sociely 
of Fredericksburg—Queries on herds grass. 

Most of the many errors which may have been ob- 
served in the long and interesting article on Cofton, In 
No. 6, were in the print from which it was republish- 
ed. We are often placed in the like situation, and 
should not have made a remark on this occasion, but 
that the faults had been attributed by a friend (and 
very rationally) to ourpress. All publishers are more 
or less liable to charges of this kind, and we have 
doubtless enough such offences of our own to answer 
for, to be solicitous that those of others should not be 
added to the burden. We do not feel at liberty toalter 
the language of printed articles, for even gross 4 
manifest errors, unless the proper form is equally ev!- 
dent. This is not the only occurrence which has '* 
quired such explanatory remarks—and many others 
hereafter may render it desirable that our readers 
should remember the excuses now offered. 
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